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DIALOGUES 

Concemiog 

ELOQUENCE 

IN GENERAL; 

And particularly, that Kind which is 
fit for the PULPIT: 

By the late 

Archbijhop o/Cambra y. 



Falfe Eloquence, like the Prifmatick Glajs, 
Its gaudy Colours ff reads on evry Place : 
The Face of NATURE, ive no morefurvij ; 
AB glares alike, without DiftinElion, gay. 
But true Exprejfion like th 9 unchanging Sun, 
Clear's and improve' s tuhate'er it jbines upon : 
It gilds aU ObjiBs, but it alters none- 

Mr. P o p e's Eflky on Criticifm. 
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The Translator s 
Jdveriifement 



S HE Frenc h Prefacer has 
| given a full Account of 
5 the following Pieces. I 
I think it needlefe to re- 
C commend them : they 
% are the late Archbifhop 
of Cam fray's. Some 
Apology however may be expected for 
my Undertaking a TranJUtion that de- 
ierv'd the fineft Pen. All I can fay, 
without the Appearance of Vanity, is, 
that I was afraid it fhou'd fall into worfe 
Hands. I have more reafon to make 
fome Excufe for the unufual Liberty I 
have taken in tranflating the DIA- 
LOGUES, Tis what I cou'd not 
avoid. Their Stile is extremely concifc - % 
A 3 fometime? 
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fometimes obfcure. And the TarisJL- 
dition, (the Standard of the other,) is fo 
lanky, not only in thofe Places that are 
rtark't among the un&ccurute ERRA- 
TA, but throughout the ^Dialognes^ 
that either they never had the Author's 
finilhirtg Hand ^ or they muft have been 
publifh't from a very defe&ive Copy. 
In order therefore to do him juftice, I 
foflnd it neo^ffary tacloatli Mfc Thdd^Kts 
fti ih £t$)Jb ] Uii& J Without confining 
my-felf always to zflriB Xranflation of 
. ;the French. A^dprdmgly i have para- 
'. phras'd feveral Pafeges^ tranfposM a few \ 
and added whatever feem'd proper to fet 
his true Sentiments in the folleft Light. 
1 wou'd not have taken fo much Freedom 
, witli any Piece that the Author publifti't 
. in liis iLife-time* Bat as he otight ndt 
to be jchargfd with the. Faults of a poft- 
Wnous fedition y fo I did not think my- 
felf olbljg'd to (how the fame Deference 
to the Frenfb &4Mijber that might be 
juftly due to the judicious Author hirrj r 
felf. the LETTER to the Fhncb 
AcammYj that was publifh't fome 
Years before his Death, is far more cor- 
ttQu In tranilatingit I havekdpt as clofe 
to his Stile as our Language wou'd per- 
mit. I have not indeed always exprefs^: 
my-fetf fo fuccinftly as He : nor did I 
endeavour it. Th<>* I admire Concife- 

nefe, 
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ne&, I prefer Perfpicuity, when I 
be both (ho* and clear* 



*mi • • 



T o iiluftrate and confirm our Author's 
Notions I have adorn'd this Tranflation 
with many inftru&ive, .beautiful Paf- 
fageg, cdleaed from fome of the fineft 
Writers both Antient, and Modern j which 
are not in the French Edition, I have 
i&ewife added fome few Paffages of ano- 
ther kind, The Quotations themfelves, 
and the placing of the Marks of Refer- 
ence, clearly - point*out the View with 
which each Paffage is quoted. If, for 
this Purpofe, I had every-where added 
jntrodu&ory Notes of my own, the 
Reader wou'd have had reafon to com-* 
plain of my diftrufting his Judgment. 

Some Criticks will think I have too 
often negle&ed fuch conoe&ipg Particles 
as For, Bu£ r $e$$ngy Sec There's ^ 
peculiar Beauty in this Oroiflton : and \ 
(hou'd have le$t-oat manyjnore, if I had 
clofely follow'd oar Author's Example, 
or my own Judgement. But too much 
muft not be attempted at once, 

Throughout the followingSheet9 
perhaps there are ftill too many Marks of 
Inaccuracy. \ wifti they may pafs for 
4nftances of that affe&ed Negligence our 

A 4 Author 



.The Translator'/, &c. 
Author reoowmends. His LETTER 
plainly (hews that he wou'd not always 
avoid every little Defect : nor ought it 
to be expected of his Tranflator, if he 
coif' J. An elaborate Stile, and a fcrupu- 
lous Exadnefs, are inconfi.fl.ent with the 
familiar Strain of a DIALOGUE, k 
were eafy to prove that the free, and 
fiemingly carelefs Mariner which might 
be blameable in other Pieces, is really 
beautiful here} as being a juft Imitation 

of Nature But I will not lengthen 

this Advertifement into a Preface, 
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PREFA'C E 

H O TH the Ant tents and 
| the Moderns have treat- 
g ed of Eloquence, with 
| different Views, and in 
P different Ways ; at Lo- 
I gicians, at Grammarians 
tf»^ ^j Cr iticks : £#/ «w 
J?*# wanted an Author who jbou'd han- 
dle this delicate Subject as a Philofo- 
pher, and a Chriftian : and this the late 
Archbijhop o/CambrayAat done in 
the following Dialogues. 

In the antient Writers we find ma- 
ny folid Trecepts of Rhetorick, and 
very jufi Rules laid down with great 
ExaEtnefs : but they are oftimes too 
numerous, too dry ; and m fint, rather. 
curious 
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curious than itfeful. Our judicious 
Author reduces the ejfential Rules of 
' this wonderful Art* to thefe three 
^Points; proving, painting, and moving 
the TaJJtous, 

To qualify his Orator for proving^ 
or eftablijhing any Truths He wou'd 
have him a Thilofipher ; who knows 
how to enlighten the Under/landings 
while fre.mov$s the VPaffiws ? -and, t$ 
aft. at woe upon all the Tower* if the 
Mind ; not only by placing the Truth 
in Jo clear a Light as to gain Atten- 
tion and Affient •; hut iikewije by mo- 
vimg all the ficret Springs of the Soul % 
to make it i&ve that Truth it is con- 
vinced tf. In *ne wordy Our Author 
wou'd bwe ttis Orator's Mind fiWd 
with bright, "ufifid Truths^ and tb? 
mojl noble exalted Views. 

That he may4?e able to paint, or 4es 
firike weUy m Jhottd have a *Boetick 
land tf'tf£ufbujiafm ; and "know how to 
employ beaut i fa-Figures, trolly Images* 
and bold Touches, when the Subject 
requires them. J&ut <fhis Am nought to 
"be entirely concealed : *er y if it mufi 
itpptur % Jt flmCd fiem to be ,4 jufi 
C^y^ffytupe. Wherefore wr *nge- 
nims Autbvr wejeffis Jil Jk#h fkifb 
> Ornaments 
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OrnAfnents *r fervt only to pleafa the 
Edt* 9 with harmonious Sounds ; and 
-the Imagination y with Ideas that art 
more gay and Jfrsrkktfy than jufi and 
fetid. 

* To move the Tajfions our eloquent 

Author wotCd have an Orator Jet every 
Tfnth in its proper VPlMce; and fa eon- 
**e& them that the Firft may make way 
Jbf the Second ; anil the next fapport 
fojbrtoer; So that the'Difaourfejhall 
gradually advance in Strength and 
Clearnefiy till the Hearers perceive 
the whole Weight and Force of the 
Truth. And then he ought to difpU* 
it in the livelyeft Images % and both 
' in his Words And Gefiure nfa all thojb 
*ffe££ing Movements that are proper 
9o >exprefi the $*<$frns he wou 9 d excite. 

Jt is by reading the Ant tents thdt 
we majl farm our Tafte> and learn the 
Art of Eloquence in all its Extent. 
But feeing that fame of the Antients 
thtmfafoeshave their IDef efts, wemufi 
read them with Caution and Judgment. 
"Our Learned Author difiinguijhes the 
genuine Beauties of the pureft Anti- 
-qkity> from the fdlfa Ornaments "us 9 d 
in After- Ages ; he points <H& what is 
excellent, and what is faulty, both in 

Sacred 
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Sacred andTrofane Authors \ and Jhews 
us that the Eloquence of the Holy 
Serif turei in many 1* laces, Jurpajfes 
that of the Greeks and Romans, in na- 
tive Simplicity y Livelynefs, Grandeur* 
and in every thing that can recommend 
Truth to our Affent and Admiration. -' 

Nothing can be more proper than 
thefe Dialogues, to guard us dgainft 
the vitiateaTafie offalfe Wit ; which 
ferves only for Amufement andOftenHu- 
tion. Such Eloquence as is founded on 
Vanity and Self love, delights in gaudy 
Ornaments ; and negle&s the genuine 
Graces of a noble Simplicity. For* 
the glittering Fancy, and quaint Turns, 
and forced Antithefes, the finooth *Pe~ 
riods, and other artificial Ornaments of 
falfe Oratory, make a little Genius lofi 
the Relijh of thofe fuperiour and folid 
Beauties that force their ikay to the 
Mind, and $t once enlighten, and cap- 
tivate it. , 

r * 

i 

7 hey who value nothing but Wits 
will probably dijlike the JPlainne/f 
of thefe 'Dialogues : but they wou'd 
firm another Judgment of them if they 
vonfider'd that there are different Stiles 
of 'Dialogue ;vf iqhfch Antiquity fur- 
nijhes uswithtwk ctkbratedTatterns* 

tb* 
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' the 'Dialogues of P l at o ; and thfifi 
of L u c i a n. Plato like a true Thtfo- 

Jopber, fiudyd chiefly to give Force and 
Light to his Arguments ; and chofe no 
other Stile than what is . us 9 d in Con- 
verfation : fb that his Language is 
artlefc, eafy y and familiar. On the 
contrary Lucian is every-where witty 
and fyarkling. All the Terfons he in- 
troduces have ajprightly delicate Fan- 
cy ; Jo that in reaatng him> we forget 
the feign 9 d Characters of Gods and men 
who Jfeak in his Dialogues ; and can- 
not but fie the ingenious. Author in 
every thing they fay. We muft own 
however that he is an Original* who 
has Jucceeded wonderfully in this way 
of writing. He ridicutd Men in the 
mofi facetious f leafing Manner : While 
Plato inflrutted them with Gravity and 
Wifdom. The Archbijbof of Cambray 
has imitated them both* on, different 
Subjects. In his Dialogues of the Dead 
{which he compos'd for the Injlru&ion 
of a young Trine e that was his Tufify 
we find the various Wit and agreeable 
Humour of Lucian. And in the fol- 
lowing Sheets, where be laysJQwn the 
Rules ofjuch a grave Eloquence as is 
froper to move and ferfwade Men ; he 
imitates Plato t every thing is natural, 
and inftrutfive : and in fie ad of Wit 

% and 
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and Humour we find Truth, and If if 
dom Jkme throughout the Compojttre. 

It was thought proper to fitbjoyn to 
theji Dialogues the Author's Letter to 
the French AC 'AD B MI 'concerning 
Rhetorick, Voetry,Md other Subjects $ 
■which has met with Jo good Reception, 
that it cannot but be acceptable to every 
polite Reader. The Dialogues, thV 
but latefy fublijtft, were compo/4' fi- 
ver al Tears ago in the Archly/hop's 
younger Days. But the Letter was 
written in his more advanc'4 Age, in 
anfkier to one that the Academy fenc 
him by their Secretary ; detiring bit 
Advice on the fever al Subjects he treats 
of : and therefore it is poun'd with 
the utmoft EUgance ana Tolitenefi, 
However both in the Dialogues, and 
the Letter, we find the fame jufi Tape, 
the fame noble Genius \ the very fame 
Maxims 5 and the fame Defign in 
Writing:, to reduce all Compofures to 
Truth, Mature, and Decency. 
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The First Dialogue, between 

A. and B. and G 

^ ELL, Siri I fuppofe you 

have been hearing die Ser- 
mon to which you wou'd 
have carry'd me. I have 
bi b Curiofity that way, and 

am content with our Parifh-Minifter. 

5, I was charmM with my Preacher, 

You had a great iofs, Sir, in not hearing 

him. I have hir'd a Pew, that I may not 

mils one of his X,«tf-Sermon$. O! he's 

B a won- 
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a wonderful Man. If you did but 
once heat him, you cou'cf never bear any 
other. 

A. If it be fo> I*m refolv'd never to 
hear him. I wou'd not have any One 
Preacher give me a diftafte of aU Others j 
on the contrary, I Ihou'd chufe one that 
will give me fuch a Relifh and Refpeft 
for the Word of God, as may 4ifpofe me 
the more to hear it preach'd every where. 
But fince I have loft fo much by not hear- 
ing this fine Difcourfe you are fo pleased 
with, you may make up part of that lofs, 
if you'll be fo kind as to communicate to 
us ivhat you remember of it. * ^ 

i?. I fhou'd only mangle the Serinon, 
by endeavouring to repeat any part of it. 
There were an hundred Beauties in it that 
one cannot recoiled, and which none but 
the. Preacher himfelf cou'd difplay 

A. Well } but let us at leaft knowfome- 
thing of his Defign, his Proofs, his Do- 
ctrine, and the chief Truths he enlarged 
on> Do you remember nothing? Was 
you unattentive ? 

B. Far from it : I never liften'd with 
aiiore Attention and Pleafure. 

C What is the Matter then? Do you 
want to be intreated ? 
* B. No : but the Preachers Thoughts 
were fo refin'd, and depended fp much on 
ihe Turn and Delicacy of his Expreffions, 
-. . -. 3 that 
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fKtt tho* they charmM me while I heard 
them, they cannot be eafily recoHe&ed^ 
and tho f one cou'd remember them, if 
they be exprefc'd in other Words, they 
wou'd not feem to be the fameThoughts ; 
but lofe all their Grace and Force. 

A. Surely, Sir, thefe Beauties muft b6 
very fading, if they vanifh thus upon the 
Touch, and will not bear a Review: I 
fhou'd be much better pleas'd with a Di- 
fcoiirfe which has more Body in it, and 
lefs Spirit} that things might make a 
deeper Impreffion on the Mind, and bfe 
•more eafily remeraber'd. What is the 
End of fpeaking, but to perfuade People, 
> and to inftrud diem in fuch Truths as they 
can retain ? 

C. No w you have begun, Sir, I ho^e 
you will go on with this ufeful Subjed* 

A. I wifti I criuM prevail with ydU, 
Sir, to give us fome general Notion of the 
elegant Harangue you heard. 

B. Since you are fo very urgent, Til 
tell you what I can recoiled: of it. The 

Text was this, J have eaten ajhes like Pfai. dj. 9 : 
bread. Now cou'd anyone make a happ- 
ier choice of a Text for Ajb-JVednefday ! 
e fhew'd us that, according to this Paf- 
fage, Afties ought this Day to be the , * 
Food of our Souls : Then in his Preamble 
he ingenioufly interwove the Story of 
Aytemejih, with regard to her Husbands 

B % ■ Afties. 
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lAJbes. His *. Tranfition to his Ave 
Jtfaris was vary artful ^ and his Divifion 
.wasextreamly ingenious : you {hall judge 
I. vi it. " Tho* this Daft (faid he) be a 
" Sign of Repentance* it is a Principle of 

II. 44 Felicity : Tho* it feems to humble u*, 

III. " it is really a Source of Glory: And 
*? tho* it reprefents Dead^ it is a Remedy 
14 that gives immortal Life." He turrfd 
this Divifion various Ways, and every 
time he gave it a new Luftre by his Antl- 
thefes. The reft of his Difcourfe was ftdt 
lefs bright and elegant :> the Language 
was polite ^ the Thoughts new^ the Pe- 
riods were harmonious^ and each of them 
concluded with fame furprizing Turn. 
He gave fuch juft Charafters .of common 
Life, that his Hearers found their various 
Pi&ures faithfully drawn: and his exaft 
Anatomy of all the Paffiom equal'd the 

Maxims 



* The Romilh Preachers, in the Preamble of their Ser- 
mons, addrefs themfelvos to the Virgin Mary 5 and at* oft- 
times very art fid m their Tranptkn to it, as our Author eb- 
ferves. We have a remarkable Example of this in one of the 
groatefi French Orator*, M.L'E$PRit Flbchhh, 
Bijhdp of Kifmcs* v)ho ferns to be oftntr than once alluded 
to iH thefe Dialogues. In his Panegyrick on S. Jo s E p h 
' he introduces his Ave Maria thus, *— forery thing feemsto 
concur to the Gldry of my Subjeft } the Holy Spirit, 
.Jefus Chrift, and Mary, are concern'd in it y why may 
I not hope for the Affiftance of one of them, the Grace 
of the other, and the Interce/Eons of the Virgin $ to 
whom we wilLaddrefs ourfelves in thofe Words that the 
Angel faid to her, and which S. tfofefh no doubt dften 
*ttp*Mbd i Hail I Mary, &c. Panegyriq*es*Vol. I. p. 71* 



» 

Cbnctruing E t o O.V.E n c b. 

/Ifsxm* of the Great Rochefoucauld, 
In ftiort, I think it was a Mafter-Piece. 
But, Sir, I (hall be glad to know your O- 
pinion of it 

4- Pro unwilling to tell you my 
Thoughts, or to leflen your Efteem, ojf 
it, We ought toxeverence the Word of 
G o d ^ to improve ourlelves by all the 
Truths that a Preacher explains ^ and a- 
yoid a critical tfumour, left we (hould 
jeflen the Authority of the Sacred 
Junction. 

B, You have nothing to fear, Sir, at pre- 
fent. It is jiot out of Gurioftty that I aft 
your Opinion ; but becaufe I wotfd have 
dear Notions of it ^ and fuch iblid Inftru- 
#k>nsas may not only fatisfy my (elf, but 
be of ufe to others : fox you Know my 
Profeflion obliges me to preach* Give us 
your Thoughts therefore, without any 
referve:, and don't be afraid either of con- 
tradicting, or offending roe. 

<</. Since you will have it fo, I mud 
obey your Commands. To be free then j 
I conclude, from your own Account of 
this Sermon, that it was a very forty one* 

jB. Why b) 

A. Why ^ can a Sermon in which the 
Scripture is falfly applyM j a Scrap of pror 
phane Hiftory is told after a dry childifh 
manner ^ and a vain Affe&ation of Wit 

3 % rqos 
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runs throughout the whole ^ can fuch a 
Sermon be good > 

B. By no means: But I don't think 
that the Sermon I heard is of that fort* 

A. Have patience, and I doubt not but 
you and I (half agree. When the Preacher 
ehofe thefe words for his Text, / have 
eaten ajhes like bread, ought he to have 
amus'd his Audience with pbferving fome 
kind of relation between the mere Sound 
of his Text, and the Ceremony of the 
Day ? Shou'd he not firft have explained 
the true Senfe of the Words, before he 
apply'd them to the prefent Occafion? 

B. It had been better. 

A. Ought he not therefore to have 
trac'd the Subjeft a little higher, by en- 
tering into the true Occafion and Defigti 
of the Pfalm ; and explaining the Con- 
text > Was it not proper for him to enquire 
whether the Interpretation he gave of the 
Words was agreeable to the true Meaning 
of them, before he deliver'd his own 
Senfe to the People, as if it were the 

AVordof God? 

B. He ought to have done fo : But 
what Fault was there in his Interpreta- 
tion } 

A. Why, 111 tell you. David 
(who was the Author of the Old Pfalm) 
{peaks of his own Misfortunes: he telte 
Us, that his Enemies infulted him cruelly, 

Wheq 
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when they fa w him in theDuft, humBled 
at their Feet, and reduced (as he poet£ 
cally exprefles it) to eat ajhes like 
bread-, and to mingle bis drink with 
'weeping. Now what relation is there 
between the Complaints' of David, 
driven from his Throne, and perfecuted 
by his Son Absalom; and the Hu- 
miliation of a Chriftian, who puts Aflies 
on his Forehead, to remind him of his 
Mortality, and difengage him from (inful 
Pleafures ? Cou'd the Preacher find no 
dther Text in Scripture > Did Christ 
and his Apoftles, or the Prophets, never 
fpeak of Death, and the Duft of the 
Grave, to which all our Pride and Vani- 
ty muft be reduced > Does not the Scri- 
pture contain many affe&ing Images of 
this important Truth ? Might he not have 
been content with the words of Genejis, Gen. fij. 
which are fo natural and proper for this l9 * 
Ceremony, and chofen by the Church it 
feif? Shou'd a vain Delicacy make him 
afraid of too often repeating a Text that 
the Holy Spirit has didated, and which 
the Church appoints to be ufed every 
Year? Why fhoutehe negled fuch a per* 
tinent Paffage, and many other Places of 
Scripture, to pitch on one that is not pro- 
per ? This muft flow from a depraved 
Tafte, and a fond Inclination to fay fome- 
thing that is New. 

B ^ A You 
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B. You grow too warm, Sir : fuppo- 
ftng the literal Senfe of the Text not to 
be the true Meaning of it, the . Preacher's 
Remarks might however be very fine and 
folid. 

C. As for my part, I don't care whe- 
ther a Preacher's Thoughts be fine or not, 
till I am firft fatisfied of their being true. 
But, Sir, what fay you to the reft of the 
Sermon? 

A. It was exadly of a piece with the 
Text, How cou'd the Preacher give fuch 
mifplac'd Ornaments to a Subjed in itfelf 
fo terrifying ^ and amufe his Hearers with 
an idle flory of Artemefia's Sorrow } 
when he ought to have alann'd them, and 
given them the moft terrible Images of 
Death? 

£. I perceive then you don't lave Turns 
of Wit, on fuch occafions. But what 
wou'd become of Eloquence if it were 
ftript of fuch Ornaments? Wou'd you con- 
fine every body to the Plainnefs or country 
Preachers ? Such Men are ufeful among 
the common People •, but Perfons of Di- 
ftinftion hive more delicate Ears ^ and we 
Riuft adapt our Difbo&rfes to their polite 
Tafte* 

A. You are now leading me off from the 
Point* I was endeavouring to convince you, 
that the Plan of the Sermon was ill laid ; 
and I was juft going to touch upon the 

••'".' ' Divi- 
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Divifiqn of it : but I fuppofe you already 
perceive the Reafon why I diflike it ; for, 
the Preacher lays down three quaint Con- 
ceits for theSubjed: of his whole Difcourfe, 
When one chufes to divide a Sermon, he 
(hou'd do it plainly, and give fuch a Di- 
vifion as naturally arifes from the Subjeft 
itfelf, and gives a Light and juft Order to 
the feverai Parts \ fuch a Divifion as may 
be eafily remeinber'd, and at the fame 
time help to conned: and retain the whole 5 
in fine, a Divifion that ihews at once die 
extent of the Subjed, and of all its parts. 
But, on the contrary, here's a Man who 
endeavours to dazzle his Hearers, and 
puts them off with three Points of Wit, 
or puzzling Riddles, which hie turns and 
plies fo dexteroufly, that they muft fancy 
they faw fome Tricks of Legerdemain* 
Did this Preacher ufefuch a ferious grave 
warmer of Addrefs as might make you 
hope for fomething ufeful and important 
from him ? But, to return to the Point 
you propos'd ^ did you not aik me whe- 
ther I meant to banifh Eloquence from the 
Pulpit > 

B. yes, I fancy that is your Drift. 

A. Think you fo? Pray what do you 
mean by Eloquence) 

B. It is the Art of Speaking well. 

A. Ihs this Art no other End, befides 
that of Speaking well ? Have not Men 

fome 
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fome Defign in Speaking > or do they talk 
only for the fake of Talking > 

JB. They fpeak to fleafe, and to fer- 
fuade others* 

A. Pray let us carefully diftinguifti 
thefe two things. Men talk in order to 
ferfuade \ that is certain : and too often 
they fpeak likewife topleafe others. But 
while one endeavour's topleafe, he has 
another View ^ which, tho* more diftant, 
ought to be his chief Aim. A Man of Pro* 
bity has no other Defign in pleafin^ others, 
than that he may the more effe&ually 
infpire them with the Love of Juftice, and 
other Virtues ^ by reprefenting them as 
moft amiable. He who feeks to advance 
his own Intereft, his Reputation, or his 
Fortune, ftrives to pleafe, only that he may 
gain the Affeftion and Efteem of fuch as 
can gratify his Ambition, or his Avarice : 
So that this very Defign of pleafing is ftili 
but a different Manner of Perfwafion that 
the Orator aim's at -, for he pleafes others 
to inwigle their Affe&ion ; that he may 
thereby perfuade them to what advance's 
his Intereft. 

B. You cannot but own then that Men 
often fpeak tofkafe. The moft ancient 
Orators had this V ie w. C I c E R o's 0* 
rations plainly (hew that he labour'd hard 
for Reputation : and who will not believe 
t he f a me of I s o c a a t e s , a nd D e m 6r 

STHENE5 
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STHENEStoo? All the Tanegyrtfts 
were more follicitous for their own Ho- 
nour, than for the Fame of their Heroes \ 
and they extoll'd a Prince's Glory to the 
Skies; chiefly becaufe they hop'd to be 
admir'd for their ingenious Manner of 
praifing him. This Ambition feems to 
have been always reckorfd commendable 
both among the Greeks and the Romans: 
and fuch Emulation brought Eloquence 
to its Perfeftion : it infpir'd Men with 
noble Thoughts and generous Sentiments, 
by which the ancient Republicks were 
made to flourifti, The advantagious 
Light in which Eloquence appear'd in 
great Aflemblies, and the Attendant it 
gave the Orator over the People, made; 
it to be admir'd, and helpt to fpread po- 
lite Learning. I cannot fee indeed why 
fuch an Emuktion (hou'd be blam'd even 
among Chriman Orators \ provided they 
did not fliew an indecent Affection in 
their Difcourfes, nor in the leaft enervate 
the Precepts of the Gofpei. We ought 
not to cenfure what animates young Peo- 
ple, and form's our greateft Preachers. 

A. You have here put fe veral things to- 
gether, which, ifyoupleafe, Sir, we'ft 
confider feparately; and obferve fome 
Method in enquiring whgit we ought 
to conclude from them. But let us above 

all thipgs avoid a wrangling Humour; 

and 
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and examine the Subjeft with Calmnefe 
and Temper, like Perfons who are afraid 
of nothing fo much as of Error : and let 
us plgce the true Point of Honour in a can- 
did Acknowledgment of our Miftakes, 
whenever we perceiva them. 

B. That is the cxad St*te of my Mind \ 
or at leaft I judge it to be fo § and I in* 
treat you to tell me when youfind me 
tranfgreffing this equitable Rule. 

A. We will not as yettajk of wftat r$. 
lates to Preachers } for that point may be 
more feafonably confider'd afterwards. 
Let us begin with thole Orators whofe 
Examples you vouch't By mentioning 
Demosthenes and I$jqc*atc$ 
together, you difparage the for ^r j for the 
latter was a lifelefs Declaimcr, that bufied 
himfelf in polilhing hisThoughts, and giv* 
ing an harmonious Cadence to his Periods* 
He. had a very * low and ^tilgar Notion 
of Eloquence j and plac'd almoft the 
whole of it, in a nice Difpofal of his 

Words. 

* In the Introdu&ion of this very Panegyriek that eur 
Author mentions, Isociatb sfays* Such is the Nature 
of Eloquence, that it makes great things appear little 5 
and fmall things to fecm great ; it can reorefent old things 
as new -, and new things as if they were old j an4 that 
therefore he would not decline a Subject that others had 
handled before h\m, but would endeavour to declaim 
better than they,* -Upon which kowQiNus ($• arxxviif.) 
makes this judicious Remark * that by giving fuch a Charatter 
ef Eloquence, in the Beginning of his Panegyrick, the Orator, 
in effett caution" d his Hearers not to believe his Difceurfe. 
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Words* A Man who employed ten or (as 
others Cay) fifteen Years, in fraoothing the 
Periods of a Panegyrick, which was a 
Difcourfe concerning the Neceflities of 
Greece^ cou'd bat give but a very fmall and 
flow Relief to the Republick, againft the 
Enterprise* of the *PirJhn King. De- 
MOSTHEME3 fpoke againft Phili» 
in a quite different manner. You may 
read the Comparifon that Dionysius 
HAtlcARNASSti/shasmadeofthefe 
two Orators, and fee there die chief Faults 
he obferv'd in Is oc & ate s; whofeDi- 
fcourfes are vainly gay and florid \ and 
his Periods adjufted with incredible Pains, 
merely to pleafe the Ear : while on the 
contrary, * Demosthenes moves, 
warms, and captivates the Heart. He 
Was too fenflbly touch'd with die Intereft 
ef his Country, to mind the little glitter- 
ing Fancies that amus'd Isocrates. 
Ev^ry Oration of Demos the. Nits is 
a dole Chain of Reafoning, that reprefents 

the 
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* In Oratoribftevero, Gradsquideftij admtrabile eft 
quantum inter otnnes mis excellat. Attamen cum enet 
I)BMQStHBKB$, mulri Oratores taagni, & dari fue- 
runt, 5c antea fuerant, nee poftea defecerunt. C i c. Or*t. 

Qujddenfque DbmosthbnesJ non cunftos ilios 
tenues & circumfpe&os [Oratores] vi, fublimitate, im- 
petu, cultti, compofitkme fcperavit > non infurgitlocis? 
nxm nguris gaudet ? non tranflationibus nitet > non Ora- 
tione n&a dat carentibus voeera ?-— Qu iktii. Uk. xij, 
cap. io. I 
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the generous Notions of a Soul who diP- 
dains any Thought that is not great* His 
Difcourtes gradually encreafe in force by 
greater Light and new Reafoos j which are 
always illuftrated by bold Figures and 
lively Images. One cannot but fee that he 
has the Good of the Republick entirely it 
heart ^ and that Nature itfelf fpeaks in all 
his Tranfports : for his artful Addrefs 
. is fo mafterly, that it never appears. No* 
tiling ever equaPd the Force and Vehe- 
mence of his Difcourfes. Have you ne- 
ver read the Remarks that Longinu* 
made on them, in his Treatife of the 
Sublime? 

B. No : Is not that the Treatife that 
MnBoiLEAUtranflated? Do you think 
it fine? 

jf. I am not afraid to tell you that I 
think it furpaffes Aristotle's Rh&» 
torick > Which, though it be a very folid 
Tra&, is yet cloggM with many dry Pre- 
cepts, that are rather cdrious, than fit for 
Pra&ice j fo that it is more proper to 
point out the Rules of Art to fuch as are 
already eloquent, than to give us a juft 
Tafle of Rhetorick, arid to form true O- 
raters^ But Lonoinus, in his Di- 
fcourfe of the Sublime \ interfperfes a- 
mong his Precepts, many fine Examples 
from the greateft Authors, to illuftrafe 

therru 
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them. * He treats of the Sublime in a 
iofty manner, as his Tranflator has judi- 
cioufly obferv'd : He warms our Fancy* 
and exalts our Mind ; he forms our Tafte \ 
andleaches us to diftinguilh what is either 
fine, or faulty, in the moft famous ancient 
Writers. 

B. IsLonginus fuch a Wonderful 
Author ? Did he not live in the days of 
Zenobia, and the Emperor Aure- 
lian? 

A. Yes ; you cannot but know their 
Hiftory. 

B. Did not thofe Days fall vaftly (hort ' 
of the Poiitenefs of former Ages ? And 
can you imagine that an Author who flou- 
rifh'd in the Declenfion of Learning and 
Eloquence had a better Tafte than I s o- 
crate s?I cannot believe it/ 

A. I was furprizM myfelf, to find it # 
fo : but you need only read him, to b* 
convinc'd of it. Tho* he livM in a very 
corrupted Age, he form'd his Judgment 
opon the ancient Models j and has avoid- 
ed almoft all the reigning Faults of his 
own Time > I fay almofi all, for, I muft 

own, 

* Thee, WLonginus! all the Nine infftte, 
And blefs their Crhiek with a Poet's Fire: 
An ardent Judge, who, zealous in his Truji, 
With Warmth gives Sentence, yet is always juft : 
Whofe own Example ftrenphens all-hit Laws, 
' And is him/elf that great Sublime he draws. 

Mr. Pope's Eflay on Criticifxn, p.+t . , 
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own, heftudy'd rather what is admirable, 
than what is nfeful% and did not consider 
Eloquence as mbfervient to Morality; 
nor apply it to direft the Condud of Life. 
And in this he does not feera to have had 
fuch folid Views as the antient Greeks, 
and efpecially fome of their Philofophers. 
Butwe ought to forgive him a Failings for 
which Is oca at es was far more re- 
markable, tho' he liv'd in a more refin'd 
Age. And this Defed: ought the rather to 
be over-look'd in a particular Difcourfe, 
where Longinus does not treat of 
what is proper to inftruft Men, but of 
what is apt to move and feize their Paf- 
fions. I chufe to recommend this Au- 
thor, Sir, becaufe he will help to explain 
my Meaning to you. You will fee what 
a glorious * Charafter he gives pf D e- 
mostheneS) from whom he quotes 
# feveral Paffages that are moft fublime : He 
will likewife fhew you thofe Faults of 
I socrates that I mention'd. If you 

be 
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xmon dmfierm AitoTnQ> *J /Wierpfr* tvntji 7*£W, pir/u?, 
»s Sibrnp'Scl w* Jhfift*!* (i yd$ imlir ducroV dv+ 
•fy*W«) d$$o* if iatmv tcor&n. Ad 7*1* oic tyt w 
hoii J!mtVT*f £u vtuSt x) va-if Svwk t%u, tfoarteu &* 

lou £v rU tM&uv&t $%&ylvm dp-rupfifa W a/ufocm 

Lohgxnu*, $, 34* 
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be unwilling to take the trouble of be- 
coming acquainted with thefe Authors,, 
by reading their Works j you may get a, 
very juft Notion of them by confulting 
Longinus. Letus now leave Iso 

CRATES^andtalkofDEMOSTHENES, 

and Cicero. 

B. You are for leaving I s ac r a t e $. 
becaufe he is not for your Purpofe. 

A. Let us go on then with Isocr a- 
t e s, fince you are not yet convincM : and 
let us judge of his Rhetorick by the Rules 
of Eloquence itfelf ^ and by the Senti- 
ments of Plato, the mott * eloquent 
Writer among the Antients. Will you 
be determine by him ? 

B. Til be deter minM by him, if he be 
in the right : but I never refign my Judg- 
ment implicitly to any Author. 

A. Remember this Rule : it is all that 
I ask of you. And if you do not let fome 

C fafhion- 

• * Scd egd neque illis affcntieW, neque harum di/pu« 
tajionum inventor*; 6c principi longe omnium in dicendo 
graviflimo, ScEtoo^uENTissiMOpL atok^ cujus 
tdm AthmU cum C&meadt dUigentius legi Gorgiatn : quo 
i irlibro, hoc maxims admirabar Vlatontm, quod mjhiin 
Oratoribus irrklendis, ipfe efle Okatojl Sum Mas 
Tidebatur. Cic^ Qrat. lib, i. §, u, 

Quiddenfqbe ttomofthms ? -^-nonUltti jusfurandpn) 
per coefos in Marathone ac Sa\am\ne propugnatores rei-- 
public*, fatts manifefto docet praeceptorem ejus ? l a- 
tomik fuifle > Quern ipfum nuxn Afianum apptVahi* 
mus plerunque inftin&is Bivino Spiritu vatibus compa* 
randum \ Q* iht, fii, xjj. cap, iq, S«Longin pjt 
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fafhionable Prejudices biafe your Judg- 
ment, Reafon will foon convince you of 
the Truth. I wou'd therefore have you be- 
lieve neither I so c r at e s, nor Plato ; 
but judge of them both, by clearPrinciples, 
Now I fuppofe you will grant that the 
chief End of Eloquence is to perfuade 
Men to embrace Truth and Virtue. 

B. Fm not of your Mind : this is what 
I have already deny'd. 

A. Til endeavour to prove it then. E-: 
loquence, if I miftake not, may be con- 
fider'd in three refpefts : As the Art of 
enforcing Truth on -People's Minds, and 
of making them better ; As an Art indiffe- 
rent in itfelf } which wicked Men may ufe 
as well as Good } and which may be ap- 
ply'd to recommend Injuftice and Error, 
as well as Probity, and Truth : and, As an 
Art which felfiln Men may ufe to ingra^ 
tiate themfelves wkh others -, to raife their 
Reputation, and make their Fortune, 
Which of thefe- Ends do yotr adtmtT>f*- • 

A I allow of them all. What do you 
infer from this Cbnceffion? * 

A. The Inference will afterwards apr 
pear. Have patience a little* and/be : fa~ 
tisfy'd, if T fay .nothing but ,what is evi- 
dently true, till by gradual Advances I 
"lead you to jhe right Conclusion. . Of the 
- three Ends of Eloquence, I now mention'd, 
you will undoubtedly prefer the. firft. 

•ft.Xea: 
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B. Yes : it is the beft. 

A. What think you of the Second > 

B. I fee what you drive at : You are 
ping into a Fallacy, The fecond fort is 
faulty, beciufe of the ill Ufe the Orator 
makes of his Eloquefice, * to enforce Error 
and Vice* But ftill the Rhetorick of a 
wicked Man may be good in itfelf, tho* 
the Ufe .he makes of it be pernicious. 
Now we are talking of the Nature and 
Rules of Eloquence 3 not of the XJfes it 
fhou'd be apply'd to. Let us keep to the 
true State of the Queftion. 

A. If you will do me the fevour to hear 
<me a little, you will fiftd that I have the 
Point in dilpute always in view. You 
feem tlien to condemn the fecond fort of 
Eloquence : or, to fpeak without Ambi- 
guity, you condemn the f Abufe of Rhe- 
torick. • 

B. Right. You now fpeak correftly. 
So for then we are agreed. 

C 2 A. What 



f Whmlconftder the Means of happy living (fays an 
eloquent Writer) and the Qaufes of their Corruption, I can 
hardly forbear recanting what I [aid before $ and conclud- 
ing* f h*t Eloquence ought to be banijh't out of all Civil So- 
cieties, as a thing fatal to Peace and good Manners. To 
this opinion ljhm*d wholly incline, if 1 did not find, that 
it is a Weapon which may be as eafily procured by bad Men, 
As by good : and that //thefe only jhould caft it away, and 
thote retain it 5 the naked Innocence of Virtue would be 
be upon all Occafions exposed to the armed Malice of th$ 
Wicked^ 
* gifhop S P K a r$ Hift. tf the Royal Socitty, p. 1 1 ^ 
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A. What fay you of the third Ettd of 
Eloquence ^ I mean the Orator's endea- 
vouring to pleafe others, by talking.} that 
he itiay raife his Reputation, or his For- 
tune? 

B. You know my Opinion already. I 
reckon fuch art Ufe of Eloquence very 
fair and allowable j feeing it excites a lau- 
dable Emulation, and helps to improve 
Men's Talents. 

A. What kind of Talents wou'd you 
have chiefly improv'd ? Suppofe you had 
fome hew State, or Commonwealth, to 
model, in frhdt kinds of Knowledge 
wouM you hive the Subje&s train'd up* 
and inftru&ed ? 

B. I A every kind that cou'd make them 
better. I would endeavour to make them 
good Subje&s, peaceable, obedient, and 
zealous for the publick Welfare. I Would 
have them fit to defend their Country in 
Cafe of War } and in Peace to obferve and 
fupport the Laws ^ to govern their Fami- 
lies ; cultivate theirLands ; train up their 
Children to the Pra&ice of Virtue, and 
jnfpire them with a ftrong and juft Senfe of 
Religion ; 1 would have them carry on fuch 
a Trade as the State and Neceffities of the 
Country might require : and apply them* 
Selves to (uch Arts and Sciences as are ufe* 
ful in common Life, Thefe I think, ought 
to fce the chief Aims of a Law-giver, 

A, lour 
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A. Your Views are very juft and folid. 
You wou'd then have Subje&s averfe to 
Lazinefs \ and employed about fuch ufeful 
things as fhould tend fomeway or other to 
advance the publick Good. 

B. Certainly. 

A. And wou'd you exclude all ufelefs 
Profeffions ? 

B. Yes. 

A. You would allow only of fuch bo- 
dily Exercifes as conduced to People's 
Health, and Strength ? I do not mention 
the Beauty of the Body \ for that is a na- 
tural Confequence of Health and Vigour, 
in Bodies that are duly form'd. 

B. I wou'd fuffer no other Exercifes. 

A. Wou'd you not therefore banifti all 
thbfe that ferve only to auiufe People, and 
cannot render them fitter to bear either 
the conftant Labours and Employments 
of Peace, or the Fatigues of War ? 

B, Yes} I fhould follow that Rule. 

A. I fuppofe you wou'd do it for the 
fame Reafon that you wou'd likewife 
condemn (as you already granted,) ail thefe 
Exercifes of the Mind which do not con- 
duce to render it more ftrong, found, and 
beautiful -, by making it more virtuous. 

B. It is fo. What do you infer from 
that ? I do not yet fee your Drift ; your 
Windings are yery long. 

C 3 A. Why 
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A. Why} I wou'd argue from the 
plaineft Principles ^ and not advance the 
leaftStep, without carrying Light and 
Certainty along with us. Anfwer me 

• then, if you pieafe. 

B. Seeing we lay down the Rule you 
laft mention'd, for the Management of 
the Body, there is certainly greater reafon 
to follow it in the Conduft and Improve- 

- ment of the Mind. 

A. Wou'd you permit fuch Arts as are 
only fubfervient to Pleafure, Amufement, 

- and vain Curiofity ^ and have no relation 
either to the Duties of domeftick Life, or 
the common Offices of Society ? 

. B. I wou'd banifh all fuch from my 
Commonwealth. 

A. If you allowM of Mathematicians 
then, it would be for the fake of Mecha- 
nicks, Navigation, Surveying of Land, 
the Fortification of Places \ and fuch Cal- 
culations as are ufeful in Pra&ice^ Ste. So 

• that it is the Ufefulnefs of the Mathema- 
ticks that would recommend them to your 

* Patronage. And if you tolerated Pnyfi- 
cians and Lawyers, it wou'd be for the 

. % Prefervation of Health j and the fupport 
of Juftice. 

B. Right. 

A. And with the fame View of Ufeful- 
nefs you wou'd admit all other ferviceable 
Profeflions. 

B. Cer- 
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A .Certainly. 

^f. But how yrou'd you txeat the Mu- 
ficians > 

• • • » 

B. I wou'd encourage them, 

A. Wou'd you not toy them under 
fome proper Reftraint, according to the 
Judgment and Pra&ice of die antient 
Greeks^ who always join'd Pleafure and 
Ufefiilnefs together > 

B. Explain yourfelf a little. 

A. Tho* they join'd Mufick and Poetry 
together, and carry'dboth thefe Arts to 
.. the greateft Perfe&ion \ they apply *d theiji 
to infpire People's Minds with Fortitude, 
and noble Thoughts. They us'd Poetry 
and Mufick to prepare them for Battle j and 
carry'd Muficians and their various Inftru- 
ments, to War. Hence caijie Drums and 
Trumpets, which rais'd in them a Spirit 

. of Enthujiajm, and a fort of Fury that 
they calTd Divine. It was by Mufick and 
the Charms erf Verfe, that they foften'd 
favage Nations : and by the. fame Har- 
mony, they fweedy inttill'd Wifdom into 
their Children. They made them fing 
Homer's Verfes to infpire their Minds . 

, with the Love of Glory, , Liberty, an£ 
their native Country -, ^and with a Coo- 
tempt of Death, and Riches, and eflFemi^ 
nate Pleafure t They gave their very 
Pances a grave and ferious Turn : for it 
is certain they dane'd not merely for the 

C 4 fake 
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% sam. vj. fete of Pleasure. We fee, by D A v I D*s 
* I4 ' Example, that the Eaftern People reckoned 
Dancing a ferious kind of Employment, 
like Mufick, and Poetry. The myfterious 
DanceS of the Priefls were adapted by the 
Heathens among their Ceremonies, on fo- 
lemn Feftivals, in Honour of their Gods. 
There were a thoufand Inftru&ions-coueh't 
under their Poems, and their Fables : nay 
their moft grave and auftere Philofophy 
always appeared with an Air of Gayety, 
and good Humour. All thofe Arts that 
confifted either in melodious Sounds, re- 
gular Motions of the Body, or the Ufe of 
Words } Mufick, Dancing; Eloquence, and 
J Poetry, were invented to exprefs the Paf- 
"fidns ; and by that means to communicate 
'thefe Paffions to others. -Thus did they 
Endeavour to convey noble Sentiments to 
people's Minds, and give them lively affeft- 
ihg Views of the Beauty of Virtue, and the 
deformity of Vice. So that all thefe Arts, 
"under the Shew ofPleafure, favour'd the 
* moft ferious Defigns of the Antients ^ and 
wereus'd to promote Morality and Religi- 
on. Even the Diverfion of Hunting was 
encouraged to train up the Youth for War- 
Their ftrongeft Pleafures contained always 
fbmefolid Inftruftion. From which Source 
flowed thofe many heroick Virtues in 
Greece ; which all Ages have fince ad- 
rairth It is true this firft kind of Inftru- 

dion 
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ilion was afte wards chang'd.} and of it 
felf was accompany 'd with remarkable 
Defe&s. The chief Fauh of it was, its 
being founded on a falfe and pernicious 
Scheme of Religion : in which the Greeks, 
and all the antient Sages of the Heathen 
: World were ftrangely deceiv'd j being 
plungtt into grofs Idolatry. Bat not with- 
standing this fundamental Miftake, they 
chofe a very proper way of infpiring Men 
with Religion and Virtue : their Method 
. was wife, agreeable, and apt to make a 
lively, lafting Impreffion. 

C. You laid that this firft Inftitution 
was afterwards changed : Pray, how did 
-it happen? 

A. Tho* Virtue gives Men the true Po- 
litenefe \ if great Care be not taken, Po- 
litenefs gradually degenerates into an un- 
manly Softnefe. The Afiatick Greeks fell 
firft into this Corruption. The lonians 
..(grew effeminate -, and all that Coaft of Afia 
was a Theatre of Luxtiry. The Cretans 
too became corrupted, notwithftanding 
the wife Laws of M I n o s. You know 
. the * Verfe that St. P a u l quotes from 
. one of their own Poets. Corinth was re- 
markable for its exceffive Riot, and Diffo- 
< lutenefs. The Romans, as yet unpoliftft, 

began 

* Kfint £* ^JC&u, *.&& ®nt!i&, >*siV* <t>^u. 

TiT- I. **• 
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began to fall into fuch Praftices as quite 
rekx't their ruftick Virtue. Athens was 
not free from the general Contagion, with 
which Greece was all-over infe&ed. Plea- 
fure which was us'd at firft as the means 
to convey Wifdpm into People's Minds, 
ufurp't the Place of Wifdom itfelf : and in 
vain did the Philofophers remonftrate a~ 
gainft this Difordef. S o c r. at e s arofe, 
and fhew'd his deluded Fellow-Citizens 
that the Pleafure about which they were 

. entirely employ'd, ought only to be us'd 
as the Vehicle of Wifdom, and an Incen- 
tive to Virtue. Plato, his Difciple, 

. (who was not afham'd to compofe his Dia- 
logues on the Plan andSubjed of his Ma* 
fter'sDifcburfes,) banifh't from his Repub- 

-lick all fuch mufical Notes, Scenes of 

• Tragedy, and poetical Compofitions, (even 
fuch Parts ofHoMER. himfelf, ) as did 
not incline People to love Order, and wife 
Laws. This, Sir, was the Judgment of 
Socrates and Plato concerning 
Poets and Muficians : do you approve of 
it> 

B. I'm entirely of their Mind ^ and 
wou'd allow of nothing that is ufelefe. 

. Since we may find Pleafure enough in fo- 
lid and valuable things, we ought not to 
feek for it elfewhere. In order to recom- 
mend Virtue to Men's Efteem and Pra- 
dlice, we mull (how them that it is con- 
fident 
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fiftent with Pleafure : and on the contra- 
ry, if we feparate Pleafure from Virtue, 
People will be ftrongly tempted to forfake 
a virtuous Courfe. Befides, that which 
gives Pleafure only, without Inftruftion, 
can at beft but amufe and foften the Mind* 
Don't you fee,- Sir, how much a Philofo- 
pher I'm become, by hearing you ? But 
let us go on to the End: for we are not yet 
perfeftly agreed. 

A. I hope we ftiall be very quickly. 
And fince you are grown fo much a Phi- 
lofopher, give me leave to ask you one 
Queftion more. We have obligM Mufi- 
<ians, and Poets, to employ their Art only 
for promoting Virtue : and the Subjefts 
of your new Republick are debarr'd from 
all fuch Spectacles as can only pleafe, and 
not inftrud them. But what wou'd you 
do with Conjurers ? 

B. They are Impoftors that ought to 
be banifh't from all Societies. 

A. They do no harm. You cannot think 
they are Sorcerers : fo that you have no 
Reafon to be afraid of their praftifing any 
diabolical Art. 

B. No, I don't fear that : nor fhouM I 
give the ieaft Credit to any of their fenf- 
lefs Stories. Bat they do harm enough by 
amufing the common People. I will not 
fuffer fuch idle Perfons in my Common- 
wealth, as divert others from their Bufi- 

nefe, 
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nefs, and have no other Employment but 
to amufe People with foolifh Talk. 

A. But perhaps they get a Livelihood 
that Way \ and lay up Wealth for them- 
felves, and their Families. 

B. No matter : they muft find out 
fome honeft Way of living. It is not e- 
nought that they feek a Livelihood \ they 
muft gain it by fome Employment that is 
ufeful to the Publick. I fay the fame- of 
all thofe ftrolling Vagabonds who amufe 
Crowds with filly Prattle and fooliih 
Songs. For tho* they fhould never lie, nor 
fay any thing that is immodeft \ their be- 
ing ufelefs to the Publick is Guilt enough. 
So that they ought either to be excluded 
from the Society, or compeli'd to follow 
fome ufeful Occupation. 

A. Wou'd you not at leaft tolerate Tra- 
gedians, provided they reprefent no Scenes 
of Immodefty, or extravagant Love ? I 
don't ask you thisQueftionas a Chriftian : 
Anfwer only as a Law-giver, and a Phi- 
lofopher. 

B. If Tragedies did not conduce to In- 
ftruftion as well as to Pleafure, I fhou*d 
condemn them. 

A. Right. In that you are exa&ly of 
Plato's Opinion : For he wou'd not 
allow of any Poems or Tragedies in his 
Republick, that (hou'd not firftbe exa- 
min'd by the Guardians of the Laws; that 

fo 
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fothePeople might neither hear nor fee any 
thing but what fliouM tend to ftrengthen 
the Laws, and promote Virtue. In this 
you likewife fall in with the Sentiments 
of other antient Authors, who judg'd that 
Tragedy ought to turn chiefly upon two 
Paflions ; either the Terror that arifes from 
a View of the fatal Effects of Vice ^ or 
that Companion which accompanies the 
Reprefentation of an oppreft and fteddy 
Virtue. Sophocles and Euripi- 
des wrote with thefe Views, and al- 
ways endeavqur'd to excite either JPz/y, or 
Terror. 

B. I remember I have met with this 
laft Rule in Mt.Boileau's Art of 
Poetry. 

A. You are right. He's a Mao that 
knows perfectly well not only the Foun- 
dation of Poetry ; but likewife the foJid 
Aim to which Philofophy (Tuperiour t» 
all Arts) ought to direct the Poet. 

B. But whither are you leading me all 
this while ? 

A. I lead you no farther : you guide 
yourfelf now \ and are happily couie to 
the Conclusion I firft propos'd. Have you 
not laid, that in your Republick, you 
would not fuffer idle People who amufe 
others, and have no other Bufjnefs but 
merely to talk ? Is it not upon this Prin- 
ciple that you would exclude all fuch 
Tragedies 
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Tragedies as do not convey Inftrudion as 
well as Pleafure ? Now will you fuffer 
that to be done in Profe, that you will 
not tolerate in Verfe > After fuch a juft 
Rigour againft ufelefs Poetry, how can 
you fliew any Favour to thofe * Declaira- 
ers who talk only to (hew their Parts > 

B. But thefe Orators we were fpeaking 
of, have two Defigns that are commend- 
able. 

A. What are they ? - 

B. The firft is to maintain themfelves : 
for,by their Profemoti they procure a Sub- 
fiftence. Their Rhetorick gets them Re- 
pute ; and this brings along with it that 
Wealth they ftand in need of. - 

A. Youyour-felfhave already anfwer'd 

this Pretence,' for, did you not fay that 

- *tis 

f * Who tan behold, without Indignation, hew man\ 
Mifts and Uncertainties thefe fptcious Tropes and Figures 
havt brought on our Knowledge t -How many Rewards that 
Mrt dm, to men profitable and difficult Arts, have betnjiill 
fnatch't away by the eafy Vanity of fine fpeaking :fprnovi 
I am warm'd with thisjuft Anger, I cannot Wtth-hold my 
ftlf front betraying the ShaHowntfs of ail theft firming My- 

| fierits, upon which we Writers, and Speakers lookfb big. 
And mftw Words, 1 dan Jay, that of all tht Studies of 
Mm, nothing may be fotmf obtain' d, than this vicious 
Abundance of Pliiaie, thistricjt of Metaphors, this VeU* 
bility of Tongue, which makes fo gnat Koift in the 
World. But tfpend Words m vain; for tht Evil it nowfi 
inveterate, that it is hard to know whom tt blame; or when 
to begin to reform. We all value one another fo much upon 
this beautiful Deceit, and labour fo long after it, in tht 
Tears of our Education ; that ice cannot but ever after think 
kinder of it than it deferves. 

■ • BijfcopSp rat's Hift. of the Royal Society, p. 111. 
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'tis not enough that one gains a Liveli- 
hood, unlefs he. get it by fome Employ- 
ment that is ufeful to the Publick ? He 
who flioulcj reprefent Tragedies that give 
no Inftru&ion, might get his Bread by 
them: but thifrwou'd not hinder you 
from driving him out of your Common- 
wealth. You wou'd fay to him, " Go 
chufe fome regular ufeful Employment 5 
and don't divert your Neighbours from 
their Bufinefs. If you wou'd have a 
lawful Gain from them } apply your 
€t felf to do them fome real Service ; or 
* c to make them more wife an<t virtuous." 
'Nqw why fhou'd you not fay the fame 
to the Rhetoricians ? 

B. But I have a fecond Reafon to offer 
for tolerating them. 

A. Pray, let us hear it. 

B. Why, the Orator ferves the Pub- 
lick. 

A. In what > 

B. He improves People's Minds, and 
teaches them JEloquence. •'• < 

. A. Suppofe I fhou'd invent fome fanta- 
ffcick Art, or imaginary Language, that 
cou'd not be of any U fe ^ cou'd f ferve 
the Publick by teaching fuch a : fenfelefe 
Language^ or filly Art? 

. Z?.No: became one cannot ferve others 
as a Mafter, unlefs he cou'd teach them 
fotnptlyng that is ufeful. 

A* You t 
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A. You cannot prove then that an O- 
rator ferves the Publick, by his teaching 
Eloquence, ualefs you cou'd firft {hew that 
'tis an ufeful Art. Of what Ufe are a 
Man's fine Thoughts if they do not ad- 
vance the Publick Good > Vm very fen- 
fible that they are advantagious to him- 
felf^ for they daale his Heavers j, who 
have fo bad aTaftethat they will applaud 
his Skill, and even reward him for his 
ufelefeTalk. But ought you to fuffer 
inch a mercenary fruitlefs Eloquence in 
the Government you have to model } A 
Shoemaker is ferviceabJe in his way, and 
maintains hip Family with what he gain's 
by fupplykg other People's Necefiities* 
SotiiiTycw fee the mm ordinaiy Em- 
ployments tend to fome ip^eful Purpofe: 
and! there is no other Art but the Rheto- 
riciaji's that ferve^ ofriy txt amufe Popple 
with talking. In fine, fuch Eloquence 
can only, on the one hand, fatisfy the 
vain Curiofity of the Hearers, and en- 
courage their Idleness - it ap4 on the othea, 
gratify the Declaimer's Pride* and Aqibi- 

> tion. But for the Honour of your Repub- 
lick, Sir, do not tolerate fi}d>;an Abufe., 

B. I niuft grant that an Orators Aim 
ftiou'd be to make People more wife and 
virtuous. 

A. Don't forget this : you (hall fee the 
Conferences of it by and by. 

*•'.'■ B, Not- 



/?. Nptwithfhijdicg this Conceflionj 
he who is em^py'd in inftpi&iqg others, 
may at the fapje time end^^youjr to acquire 
Reputation and Wealth, for bimfclf. 

A. I told you before, that we are npt 
qow handling the Point. as Chrifti^ns : \ 
need only ufePhitefophyagainft you. Let 
me put you in Mind that you grant anO* 
rator is obUg'd to inftruft others with 4 
Qefigp to improve the#i m Virtue. Thu$ 
we get rid pf all ufele(s Deelaimers. We 
ought pot even to fuffer Faae&yrifts any 
farther thaji they rendep tjrue Wifdom and 
Probity .more amiable* by their Praxes \ 
$nd propofe Models of * Virtue #id Var 
tew that are worthy of Imitation, 

i?. What thw, is aP^iegvrick gop£ 
for »oth^ig,»pkfs it be foil of Morality ? 

A Have ypu not granted ?hjs already ? 
Ipftf u^ipn is the proper JEijkJ pjp Speech c 
&nd the only good Reafenfpr prai§figf«?y 
Jiero, is, that wj&may reprefem his Worth 
toothers, m.^er to excije th^r JLeau r 
Jatj0n^ ^nfj-tpfliew them fjiat Viytue^and 
t;»e QJory aare iijfep^able. :Th$refyre 1 

♦ D i Paner 
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- * Perfpicunm eft lgttur alia* efftf in hbhiine optanda, 
alia Jatidajtflf. - vQtiws> Jo#n*# Vi«5,.<?p^, pmt?»* 
cejeraque qua* farina 4ef, au^e^infectts, ; aut corporL 
hon nabcnt in fe veram iaudem; qu&deBerr VlRTtfla. 
udi putartur.— .Vticus jaute^q^oftper&.bfa laudprtfi- 
lis, & fine qua nihil laudari poteft, tamen habe; pluros 
parses,, qppum alia eft a4 laudationem aptior: *Cl£. 
.4 .Onto, Mi ij. * 
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Pinegyrick fhdu'd be kept free from all 
general, exceflive, flattering Praifes \ and 
fuch barren Thoughts as dp not afford the 
leaft Inftruftion. Every thing fhou'd tend 
to make the Hearers in love with what is 
truly Great and Good; But we find that 
moft Pahegyrifts feem to magnify parti- 
cular Virtues, only that they may the 
more effe&uallypraifethofe that prattisM 
them, and fet off their Herpes to greater 
Advantage. When they have any one 
to praife, they exalt his peculiar Virtues 
£ar above all others. But every thing 
has its Turfi \ and on another occafion, 
thofe very Qualities which they" preferred 
before % muft now give £>lafce to (pme other 
Virtues, that come in courfe to be extolPd 
\6 the higheft Pitch. In this refpeft, I 
think Pli NY'isto be blam'd. ffhehad 
praisM Tra j a n, as a fit Model for o- 
ther Heroes to copy after, this wou*d 
have been a Defign worthy of an Orator. 
But the Praife of- that Prince, (however 
defervinghe was) ought not tohaVe been 
P l i n V 9 s chiefAim. Trajan fhou'd 
only have been propos'd to Mankind as 
an-H»itabk^Example, , to., allure -them to 
Virtue* When-a Panegyrift ha§ fuch a 
mean View, as to praife the Terjbn, rather 
than the Virtuts, that reader him con- 
fpicuousi this is only Flattery addreft to 
Prifle. 

, A' .What 
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- B. What think you then of thofe Po- 
ems that were made in Praife of antient 
Heroes? HoMERhas hisAcHiLLES^ 
and Virgil, his jEn e a s. Will you 
condemn thefe two Poets > 

A. By no means, Sir: Dobutexamin 
the Defign of their Works. In the Iliad, 
Ac h 1 L L E s is the chief Hero } but his 
Praife is not the main End of the Poem. 
-His Chara&er is faithfully ; drawn with 
* all its * Defeds : nay thefe very Defeds 
are a part of that Inftrudion which the 
Poet defign'd to convey to Pofterity. The 
great f Defign of this Work was to infpire 
the Greeks with the Love of warlike 
Glory } and a dread of Difcord, as the 
-greateft Obftacle to Succefs. This mo- 
ral Inftrudion is plainly interwoven 
throughout the Poem. Tne Odyjfee in- 
deed reprefents, in || UlySS es, a Hero 
-iriore regulaiyand more accomplifh't : but 
this is ftill natural* For, of courfe, a 

D x Man 
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* Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer : 
Jura ncgat fibi «nata :. nihil non arrogat armis, 

Hon. dcA>P. 
f Trojani belli fcriptorcm, maximc Lolli^ 
Dum tu declamas Romd, Prtnefte relegi : 
Qui, quid fitPuiCH&uM, quid turpe, quid Um$, 

((juidaon, 
Plenius ac melius Cbryfippo ScCranton dicit. 
Fab'ula qua Paridis propter narratur amorem, 
Stultoram Regum 8c populorum cemtihet acftus. 

Hon. Bptfi. lib. j. Ep. %. 
l| Rurfus quid Virtus, 8c quid Sapientia poffit. 
Utile . propofiiit nobis exemplar ylyjftm. #» s 
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Man like U ly s $ e s, whofe chief Cha- 
rafter is Wifdom, muft be more wary, 
and uniform in his Condutt, tbao fuch & 
rough, yrarm, forward Youth as Ac h i u- 
l e s. So that in drawing both ehefe He- 
roes, Home* feems only tohavecopy'd 
Mature. In fine, throughout the Qdyffet 
we find innumerable Inftruftions for the 
whole Condu& of Life : And one cannot 
but ohferve that the Poet's Pefign, in <k- 
fcribing a prudent Man, whofe Wifdom 
makes him always fuccefsful, waa, to 
Chew Pofterity what good Etfe&s wight 
be expe&ed from prudent P iety, and a re- 
gular Life. Virgiv, wbfoj&teid, 
has imitated the Qdyffee in his * H*rcfc 
Chara&er - 5 $nd hasd/awo him brave, mo- 
derate, pious, and fteddy. But it is evi- 
dent diat the Praife of Mu £ AS was not 
the Poet's principal Aim* Tb3f Hero was 
defigtfd toreprefent the f Romm People, 
who defcended from him : and Vi & g i L 
mean't to (hew them tfc&t their Extradion 
was Divine v that the Gods had deftin'd 
them to govern the World : and by this 
he animated them to the Pra&fce of fuch 
heroick Virtues as might fupport the Glory 

defign'd 

* Rex cm Mxx&& nobis, cno y/ftiov alter 
Nee pietate fiut, nee beuo major fr angfc 

f Kunc age, Dardaniam proJenj,qu» deiode fequatitt 
Gloria* qui maneant Itala de gente Nepotes, 
llliaftte* *ai*na$, iKxftmmqiin aomea iturw* 
txpediam dftis, & tt tua fata doceUx. 



defigrf d for then. Now a Heathen fou'd 
not poffibly ctevife a nobler Moral than 
this. The only Fault of which Virgil 
can be fcrfpe&ed, is his having had hit 
private Intereft too much in view ; and his 
turning his excellent Poem to the * Praife 
of Augustus, and his Family, with too 
great an Air of Flattery. But we dught 
not to criticize any Author too (evcrely. 

B. But will you not allow a Poet, or 
an Orator to Seek his Fortune in an ho- 
nourftbleWay? 

A. After t fiis u&ful Digreffion concern- 
ing Panegyrkks, We now return to die 
Difficulty you profos'd. The Qpeftion 
is r whetner an Orator ought to be intirely 
difinterefted * 

A I don't think that he ought : for 
this wou'd over-turn the moil common 
Maxims* 

13 3 A. In 



Hue, geminashucfle&e aciesj h&ncaipice Gentem 
XbmM»fy*$ tuos. Hie Casar, & onmis Imli 
Progenies magnum cdeli Ventura fub axem, 
.Hie vir, hie eft dbi qucm promitti fxpius audi* 
Augustus Ctfar, Divi genus : aurea coodec 
Saecula qui rurfiis Hat'io, regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam : — 
fxcuieot alij (piraatta moUiufi asra. 
Cvodo *quidem, vivos ducem demarmore vtkus j 
Of abuftt caufas melius : coelique meatus 
feeforibenf . radio $ & furgeatia Sidei* <ucent : 
iTu regent imperio pofuloSj &ouanB > memento : 
H» tibi crunt Artcs j pacifque usipottere tfosem * 
Jfcu*cor« S*bje&is, & debellarc Superb**. 
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A. In your Republifck, wou'd you 
not have Orators oblig*d to the ftrifteft 
Rules of Truth ? Don't you own that they 
ought never to fpeak in publick \ but in 
order to inftruft People ^ to reform their 
Conduft \ and ftrengthen the Laws ? 

A Yes. 

A. An Orator thenfhou'd have nothing 
either to hope, or fear, from his Heaters, 
with regard to his own Intereft. If you 
allowed of * ambitious mercenary De- 
claimed, do you think they wou*d op- 
pbfe all the foolifh unruly Paffioite of 
Men? If they themfelves befubjed: to 
Avarice, Ambition, Luxury, and fuch 
fhaiueful Diforders j will they be able to 
cure others? If they feek afterWealth ; can 
they be fit to difengage others from that 
mean Purfuit ? I grant that a virtuous and 
difinterefted Orator ought always to be 
fupply'd with the Convenieucies of Life : 
nor can he ever want them, if he be a 
true Philofopher - 5 I mean, fuch a wife 
and worthy Perfon as is fit to reform the 
Manners of Men : For then he will live 

after 
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* Jam hoc quis non videt, maximam partem Oratic 
nifi in tra&atu aequi bonique confiftcre ) Bicetne dc his 
fecund urn debitam reram dignitatem malus ataue ini* 
cjuus > Denique — demus id<]uod nullo modo fieri po- 
. teft, idemingenij, ftudij, doltrinx, peflSmo, atque Op- 
timo Viro, uter melior dieetur Orator ? Nimirum qui 
homo quoque melior. Non igitur unquam malut idem 
homo, & perfeft us Orator, Quint, Ub.x\),c. i. 
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after a plain, modeft, frugal, hborioas 
mariner: He will have occafionr but fko 
little: and that little he will never want} 
tho 9 he (hou'd earn it with his own hands: 
-Now, what is fuperfluous ought not to 
be offer '4 him as the Recompence of his 
publiclc Services : and indeed it is not 
worthy of his Acceptance. He may have 
Honour and Authority conferrUon him: 
but if he.tleMafter of h is Paflions (as we 
fuppofe) and above felfifhTiews, he will 
life this Authority only.fbr -tire publiclc 
-Good} antfbewady torefign it, when he 
tan no ibng£r faijoy it without Flattery, 
ot Diffiinulatioru In ihorr, an Orator 
-cannot befit to. perfuade- People^ unlcls 
he be inflexibly uprights iFbr,: without 
this fteddy Virtue, his: Tjriems arid A& 
(drefs wou'd; Wee a mortaf Pbifon; infe<2 
and deftroy the Body-politick. - For this 
Aeifoni * Ckeko thought that Vir~ 

D 4 / tue 



* Eftjenim Eloquentia una quaedam de fiunmis vir- 

ttbus — - qu* quo major eft vis, hoc eft magi's P r o- 

bitatb jungenaa, fummaque Prudbntiaj quarum 



twttbus — - que quo major eft \is, hoc eft magi's P r o- 

_ !naa, fumrnaqu 
^virturum cxpertibus-fi dicendi copiam tradiderimus, non 



eos quidem Oratores efFecerimus $ fed furentibus qua;- 
dam arrna dederimus. De Or at, lib. ii j. $, 14. 

Sit ergo nobis Orator quern inftituimus is, qui a M. 

Custom finitur, Vir 3 o n u s dicendi peritus Ad- 

dequod'ne ftudio quidem operis puicherrimi vacare 
mens, nifi Qmnibus vitiis libera, poteft - - — Quid pu- 
tamus fafturas cupiditat^m, avaritiam, invidiam ? qua- 
rum impotentimmse cogitationes, fomnos etiam ipibs, 
& ilia per quletem vifa, perturbent. Nihil eft enim tarn 
occupatum, tarn multiforme, tot ac cam variis affe&i- 

bus concifum atque laceratum, quam mala mens 

Qu INT, lib, xif. cap. 1, 



toe iatfad chief ahd mdft effeatiftl Qjiality 
of an Orator : and thithc (hou'd be a 
perfon of futh un(potted Probity as to b* 
a Partem to hi9 Felloi^-Gitaenfi: With* 
out which he cannot even jfosw'to he cori- 
vidc'd himfdf of what he feys 5 and cott* 
fequently, he cannot perfoade cithers. 

B. Fm fehfibte there is a grdatt deal of 
weight iti what you. (ay::/ but after all, 
may not a M£n fairly employ His Talent* 
to raifd himfeffin the Worfid? 

A. Lat\usr look backalwajrs to the 
Principles we laid ddwm 'We Ijiwa*. 
greed that Eloquence and the PtofWHon 
of an Orator ihou'd be demoted to die 
Inflrudion of People, -and? die Reforma- 
tion of their: Ptadice, Now to dd dm 
with Freedotto, and Suocefe* a Man muft 
jfce difinterefted* $ and muft teafch others to 
contemn Detih* and Riches, anduartian- 
ly Pleafure. He miaft irfbfe into their 
Minds the Love of Moderation, Fruga- 
lity, a generous Concern for the pubiick 
Good, and an inviolable ftegard to the 
Laws and Coftftitutidix: Arid the Orator^ 
Zeal for all thefe muft appear in his Con- 
duel, as well as itt his jDifcourfes* Btit 
will he who ftrives to plcafe others* that 
he may make his Fortune; and who there- 
fore avoids difobliging any4>ocly ; I lay, 
will fuch ah artful felfifh Perfoii ittfctilfc&te 
unacceptable Truths with Boldnefs and 

Atttho- 
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Authority? or, if he (hott* d j will any 
one believe a Man who does ncft feem to 
believe hinrfelf ? 

B> But fuppofing him to bef in narrow 
Circumftances, he doesnohsrnft* I hoptf, 
by endeavouring to improve them, 

A. If hebepinch't* lethim try m mend 
his Condition fome other way. There 
are. other Profeffions that will eaiflly fet 
him above Want. But if he be in fuch 
extreme Diftrris as to depend on Relief 
from the Publkk ; he is not ydt fit to be 
an Orator. Wotfd you chufe Men that 
are indigent* and atinoft flawing* « to be 
Judges in your, Commonwealth? WoU'd 
you pot be afraid that thefir Waafe might 
expofe them to Corruption.^ or betray 
them into fome dishonourable Compli- 
ance ? WouM you not father chufe Per- 
fons of Note and Diftindion who are 
above Neceffity , and otit of the reach of 
its Temptations) 

B. I believe I (hou'd. 

A. For the fame Reafon, if you want- 
ed Orators, that is, publick Matters to in- 
ftrud, reclaim, and form the Minds and 
Manners of the People, wou'd you not 
chufe fuch Men as wanted nothing, and 
are far above little felfifh Aims? And if 
there were others who had proper Talents 
for this fuperiour Office, but were clqgg'd 

with 
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with their perfonal Concerns, and narrow 
Views of private Interefts ; wou'd yotf 
not excufe them from (hewing their R- 
loquence till they were more eafy and 
difengag'd in their Circumftances -, and 
cou'd fpeak in Pubiick without being fu- 
fpe&ed of any mean Defign? ' '• ■- 

B. It wou'd be better. But don't the 
Experience of our own Age plainly 
(hew, that an Orator may make his Fbf* 
tune by preaching rigia Virtue, with 
great Vehemence? Where can r we find 
keener Satires againft the prevailing 
Corruptions of the Age^ and feverer mo- 
ral Charafters than thofe which come 
from the Pulpit > Yet People are not di- 
fturbM at them : nay they are pleas'd 
with them : and the ingeriioite Preacher 
gets Preferment by them. 

A. It is very true: but moral In- 
ftrudions have no Weight nor Influ- 
ence, when they are neither fuppqrted 
by clear Principles, nor good Examples. 
Whom do you fee converted by them > 
People are accuftom'd td hear fuch Ha- 
rangues : and are amils'd by them, as 
with fo many fine Scenes pafling before 
their Eyes. They hearken to fuch Lec- 
tures juft as they Wou'd tfead a Satire : 
and they look on the Speaker as one 
that afts his Part welt They believfe 

his 
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his f Life, more than his Talk : and 
and when they know him to be felfifti, 
ambitious, vain, given up to Sloth and 
Luxury j and fee that he parts with none 

of 



f The Clergy have one great Advantage beyond all the 
reft eft he World in this refpeft, hefides all others, that 
whereas the particular Callings of other Men prove to them 
great DiftracJions, and lay many Temptations in their Way I 
to divert them from minding their high and holy Calling, 
of being Christians j it is quite otherwife with the Clergy : 
the more they follow their proper Callings, they do the 
more certainly advance their general one : the better Prieft* 
they are, they become alfo the better Christians. Every 
part of their Calling, when well Urforntdi raifes good 
Thoughts, and brings good Idea's into their Minds*, and 
tends both to encreafe their Knowledge, and quicken their 
Senfe of divine Matters. A Prieft therefore is more accounta- 
ble to God, and the World for his Deportment, and will be 
more feverely accounted with, than any other Perfori what- 
foever. He is more watch' t over . and obferv'd than all 
others. Very good Men will be, even to a Cerifare, jea- 
lous of him : very bad Men will wait, for his halting, and 
infult upon it : and all forts ofPerfons will be willing to de- 
fend themfehes againft the Authority of his Docirine and 
Admonitions, by this, He fays, but does n$t -i-t— the 
World will reverfe this quite, and confider rather how a 
Clerk lives, than what he fays. They fee the one •, and 
from it conclude what he him feif thinks of the other: and 
will think themfehes not a little juftified, if they can fay 
that* they did no worfe than they faw their M'tniflcr do be- 
fore them. Therefore a Prieft muffi net only abftainfrom 
grofs Scandals % but keep at the fart heft Diftancefvem them, 
— Such Viverftons as his Health or the Temper of his Mind, 
may render proper for him, ought to be manly, decent, and 
grave 5 andfuch as may neither pojfefs his Mind or Time 
too much, nor give a bad Character of him to his People. 
He muft alfo avoid too much Familiarity with bad People -, 
and the fquanJering away his Time in too much vain 
and idle Difcourfe, His Chearfulnefs ought to be frank j 
but neither exceffive nor licentious. His Friends, and his 
Garden ought to be his chief Diverfions 3 as his Study, and 
his PariJhiJfgJb to be his chief Imtloyments.' 

3p. Burnet's Difc. of the Faftoral Care, Ch, viij. 
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ofthofe Enjoyments which he exhorts 
others to forfake ^ tho* for the fake of 
Cuftom and Ceremony* they hear him 
declaim } they believe and ad as he does* 
But, what is worft of all ; People are too 
apt to conclude, that Men of this Profe£ 
fion don't believe what they teach : this 
difparage's their Fun&ioto : and when 
others preach with a fincere Zeal •, People 
will fcarce believe this Zeal to be (Incere* 
A I cannot but own that your No- 
tions hang well together ^ and that they 
are very convincing when oneeonfiders 
them attentively. But tell me freely, does 
not all you have faid on this Subjeft flow 

from a pure Zeal for Chriftian Piety > 

jL Nor If an Unbeliever ftafon jtift* 
ly, he muft fall into the fame Train 
M Thoughts : but indeed one muft 
have a Chriftian Spirit to aft up to 
them: For, 'tis Grace alone that can 
fupprefs the dilbrderly Emotions of Self- 
Love. When I prefsVyou with the Au- 
thority of Socrates and PLAtO, 
you wouM not refign your Judgment to 
theirs: and now, fince Reafon itfelf begins 
to convince you ; and that I need not in- 
force the Truth from Authorities •, what 
if I (hou'd (hew you after all, that I have 
only us'd their Arguments on thisSubjeft* 
A Is it pof&ble ? I fhou'd be very glai 
©fit. • 

JfcWeU 
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^f. Well then j P^atq introduce 
S o c a. at e s difcourfing with Gqrqi as 
a famous Rhetorician, and Calucl^s, 
one of his Difciples. This Go & a 1 as 
was Is ocr axes' Matter^ and (as 
Tully teUsiB,) he was the firft Man 
that boafted of his being able to talk elo- 
quently on every thing : in which ridi- 
culous Vanity he was afterwards imitated 
by other Greek Declaimed. Thefe two 
Mea, Goegias, and Calliclss, 
harangued piaufibly enough on every 
Subjeft i being Wits that (hone in Coo- 
veriation: and had no other BufineJs but 
to talk finely. However they wanted 
what * S oc eat .e s wifh't every Man to 
have; iblid Principles of Morality, and 
a folate jaft way of Rationing* P t at o 
therefore having Ihewn what a ridiculous 
Turn of Mind mefe Men had ; he repre* 
fents Sock at es as diverting himfelf 
wkh their Folly, and frcatioufly puzzling 
the two Orators (b much, that they cou'd 

not 
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*• — Invcnti font qui, cumipfi doftrina, & ingeniit 
abundajrenr, a ce autem ctvili Ac ncgotiis^aoimi quodam 
judicip aMiQrrercnt, banc <ucendi exerdtationem.exagL' 
tarent, atque comemnerent. Quorum Princeps $0- 
ciatis fiik, is qui omnium qrudttorum t eftumonio, 
totiufque judiao Gna^ cwp prudentia, & ami mine, 
& venuftate, & fubtilitate, turn vejo eloquentia, vane* 
tate, copta, qnai»cumque in partem dedifTet, Omnium 
fuit facile princeps-^. jQu}u$ ingeoiuajL varioTque Scnao- 
hes immortalitati^fcriptis fuis Plato tradidit— 

Ci cs &o 4* Orat. lib. j. $. 16. 
% 
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not tell him what Eloquence is. Then 
he proves that Rhetorick, (which was the 
Profeflion of thefe Declaimers) is not truly 
an Art : For, according to him, u an Art 
" is a regular Difciptine, which teaches 
€c Men to do fomething that will help to 
" make them wifer, or better than they 
" are " So that he allows of no other 
Arts but the Liberal* ones : And he 
ihews that even thefe are perverted, when 
they are appl/d to any other End be- 
fides training up Men to Virtue. He 
proves that this was not the Aim of the 
Rhetoricians : that even Themistocles 
and Pericles had quite other Views \ 
and that therefore they were not truly O- 
rators. He fays thole famous Men only 
perfuaded the Athenians to make Har- 
bours ^ and build Walls j and obtain Vi^ 
dories : They only made their Citizens 
wealthy, warlike, and powerful ; and 
were afterwards ill-treated for it: which 
was rfeally no more than they might have 
expe&ed. If they had rendered the Peo- 
ple good and virtuous by their Rhetorick, 
they wou'd have been lure of a juft Re- 
compence : For, he who makes Men up- 
right, and good, cannot lofe the Reward 
of his Labour \ feeing Virtue, and In- 
gratitude, are inconfiftent. I need not 
tell you all the Arguments he ufes to 
. (hew how ufelefe fuch falfe Rhetorick is : 

for, 
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for. all that I have faid hitherto on this 
Point, in my own Name, is really taken 
from him. It will be more proper to 
reprefent to you what he fays of the E- 
viis thatthefe vain Haranguers occafion in 
the Republick. 

B. It is. evident that fuch Rhetoricians 
were dangerous in the Cre cian Common- 
wealths, where thev cou'd miflead the 
People ^ and ufurp tne Government, 

A. That is the chief Danger that So- 
crates apprehended from them. But 
the Principles he lays down, on this oc- 
cafion,. reach a great deal further^ In 
<fine, tho* you and I fpeak now of order- 
ing a? Commonwealth \ our Inquiry, and 
Conclufions are not applicable to Demo- 
cracy alone \ but to every kind of Govern- 
ment, whether it be ftriftly a Ref>ubl'tck> 
anAriftocracy, or a Monarchy. So that 
the particular Form of Government does 
not enter into the prefent Queftion. For 
in all Countries, the Rules of Socrates 
are equally ufeful. 

C. Iwifh you wou'd explain them to 
us. 

* A. He fays that feeing a Man is com- 
posed of a Mind, and a Body \ he ought 
to improve them both, Now there are 
two Arts that concern the Mind , and 
two others, that relate to the Body, The 
two that belong to the Mind, are Moral 
;, . Phiio- 
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Philofpphy, and the Knowledge of the 
HtfknAl taws. Under the Head of 
Moral Philofophy he comprehends the 
Laws of Nature and Nations \ and 
all thpfe Diftafies of Philofophy that 419 
proper to govern the Inclinations and 
Mannas of the whok Republjck, as well 
as of every dividual Member of it. He 
eonfider'd the feco&d Art, as a Remedy 
that is to be u$*d to fupprefe Falflipod, fn* 
juftice, and die like Disorders among die 
Citizens: For, by it Law«Suits are der 
terming i and Qriwes are p&ni&V $9 
that Rjpraii PhUofophy ferves to prevent 
Evil ; #n4 (he Knowledge asf t&e Lawp 
ami C©nft&*ip«, tp pwtfh ». There 
ace ijfcpwne two Arts for maflagiog (he 
Body, the Qyntmfiifk Aft, which hy 
<h* JSwreife and Te ©pesapoe, jg&dexs it 
healthy, ^w, vigorous, 4«4 woeful j 
(for, yow know, 3«r, the Aotiejifc «ns4e 
a wonderful Ufe ef this Art \ which we 
have now ^qjte loft •,) and the Knowledge 

oiThyJick which cures the J3ody, when 
it's Health j$ ]p$, or impa#?'d. The 
Gymnaftick Art aflifts the Body, as Mo* 
ral Phjlofcphy doth the 5oul •, namejy to 
form, and improve it : And Skill in Me- 
decine is helpful to the Body, as the 
Knowledge of <^e Laws is tp the Mind j 
for corre&ing and <mmg Dtfbrders. Bui 
this wife Inftkution wad altejr'd, fays So- 
crates; 
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crates: Inftead of a folid pra&ical 
Philofophy, we have only the vain Sub- 
tilty of wrangling Sophifts : a Set of fpu- 
rious Philofophers who abufe Reafon : 
and, having no Senfe of publick Good, 
aim only at promoting their own felfifti 
Ends* Inftead of attaining a thorough In* 
fight into the National Laws, People are 
amufed and milled by vain-glorious Often-* 
ftation of thefe Rhetoricians, who endea- 
vour only to pleafe and dazle the Mind : 
and inftead of recommending the Know- 
ledge of the publick Conftitution, and the 
Adminiftration of Juftice, (which being 
the Medicin of the Soul, (hou'd be ap- 
ply 'd to cure it's diforderly Paffions,) thefe 
falfe Orators think of nothing but how to 
fjpread their own Reputation. And with 
regard to the Body, (fays S o c r a t e s) 
the Gy mnaftick Art begins to be exchang'd 
for Skill in Drefs •, which gives the Body 
but falfe deceitful Ornaments* Wherea9 
we ought to defire only fuch a natural 
Comelinefs as refults from Health of Bo*- 
dy, and due Proportion of its Members j 
•which muft be acquir'd and preferv'd by 
Temperance and Exercife. The proper 
and feafonable Ufe of Medicin is like wife 
laid afidc to make room for delicious 
Difties, and fuch palatable Thingjs as raife 
and enfnare the Appetite* And inftead of 
carrying off grofe Humoursfrom theBody 

E by 
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by proper Evacuations, to reftore its 
Health •, Nature is clog'd and over-charg'd ; 
and a falfe Appetite is excited by all the 
various ways of Luxury and Intemper- 
ance. He farther obferves, that thofe Cu- 
rators, who in order to cure Men, (hou'd 
have given them bitter Phyfick, and with 
Authority have inculcated the moft difa- 
greeable Truths ^ have on the contrary 
done for the Mind, what Cooks do for the 
Body : Their Rhetorick is only an Art of 
drefling up Delicacies to gratify the cor- 
rupted Tafte of the People. All their 
Concern is to pleafe and footh them, by 
raiting their Curiofity and Admiration. 
For, thefe Declaimers harangue only for 
theinfelves. He concludes his Remarks 
with afking, Where are thofe Citizens 
whom the Rhetoricians have cur'd of their 
Vicious Habits ? Whom have they made 
fijber and virtuous ? Thus Socrates 
defcribes the general Diforders, and Cor* 
ruption of Manners that prevailed in hit 
Time* But does he not talk like * One 

of 
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; * — The Ornament* of Speaking *- - are much &ege~ 
maraud from their original Ufefidnefs. They were at firfi* 
no doubt, an admirable Inftrument in the Hands of wife 
Men* when they, were onlyemfloy'd'to defcriboQeodkefs, 
J&ontfiy, Obedience $ in larger, fairer f and mere moving 
Images } to refrefent Truth cloath'd with Bodies j and to 
bring Knowledge baek again to our very Sen fas, whence it 
WOt at firfi deriv'd to our Underftanjing. ' But now they, 
are generally chang r d to worfe Ufet ; they make the fancy 

difgufi 



t£ the preffeht Age, 'who observes what - 
jaflfes atrtohg us -, and Tweaks of the Abules 
that feign in tint otiriipays ? Now you 
have heard theSetltirtiehts of this wifeHea- 
thfen : ^&t do you fay of that Eloquence 
* Which tends bhty ttt glfcafe, and give prettjr. 
Defcriptiohfc J When (as he fays) we ought 
to cauterfofcd, aftd ciut td the Qjiick i and 
tatneftly eiideavoilr to cure People's Minds 
by the Ditternefe of Remedies, and the 
Severity of all abftemious Diet ? I appeal 
to y6ur 0Wh Judgment in this Cafe : if 
you were fick, wou'd you be pleas'dl with 
a Phyfician, who in the Extremity of 
your llliiefs fhou*d wafte his I'ime, "and 
afifmfe you with explaining to you fotrie 
'fine Hypothefis in an elegant otile j iri- 
flead of makiftg pertinent Inquiries into 
ffie Caufe, and Symptoms of your Di- 
ftemper \ and prescribing fuitable Reme- 
dies. Or, in a Trial at Law, where your 
Eftate, or your Life were at ftake,'what 
would you think of your Lawyer,* if he 
fhou'd play the Wit in your Defence, aiifl 
fill his Pleading with Flowers of ftheto- 
rick and quaint Turns, inftead of argukij 
with Gravity, Strength of Reafori, ah< 

E.a Ea'F- 
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Atfguft thk befi Ththpi if they corhe fritrid and Onadofn'd : 
they are m open defiance againft Reafon 5 frefefing tw* 40 
hold much Correspondence with that j but with it's Slaves, 
the Pajjwns : they pve the Mind a Motion too changeable 
and bewitching, to confift with right Prafiice. -*- 
&f< S p r at's Hift, of the Royal Society, p. u i, Ma. 
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Earneftnefs, to gain your Caufe? Oujr 
natural Love of Life, and Well-being, 
fhows us plainly the Abfurdity of falfe 
Oratory, and of the unfeafonaole Often- 
tation of it, in fuch Cafes as I have now 
mentioned : but we are fo ftrangely un- 
' concerned about Religion, and the moral 
Conduft of Life, that we do not obferve 
the fame Ridicule in cirelefe, vain-glori- 
ous Orators , who yet ought to be the 
fpiritual Phyficians and Cenfors of the 
, People. Indeed the Sentiments of S o- 
CRATESon this Subjeft ought to make 
us afham'd. 

B. I perceive clearly enough that, ac- 
cording to your Reafonihg, OratQrs ought 
to be the Defenders of the Laws, and In- 
ftru&ors of the People to teach them true 
Wifdom and Virtue. But among the Ro- 
mans the Rhetorick of the Bar was other- 
wife employed. 

A. That was certainly the End of it. 
For, when Orators had not occafion to 
reprefent in their Difcourfes, the general 
Wants of the Republick : they were ob- 
lig'd to proted Innocence, and the Rights 
of particular Perfons. And it was on this 
Account that their ProfefliOn Was fo much 
honoured \ and that T u l L y gives us fuch 

a * lofty Chara&er of a true Orator. B. 

■ ii % 

* Neque vero mihi quidquam prxftabilius videtur, 
quam polTc dicendo tenere Hominum coctus, mentes al- 

licere. 
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B. Let us hear then how Orators 
ought to fpeak I long to know your 
Thoughts on this Point : feeing you deny 
the finical, florid manner of I s o c rate s, 
which is fo much admir'd and imitated 
by others. 

A. Inftead of giving you my own O- 
pinion, I (hall go on to lay before you 
the Rules that the Antients give us : but 
I (hall only touch upon the chief Points : 
For, I fuppofe, you don't expeft that I* 
fhould enter into an endlefs Detail of the 
^Precepts of Rhetorick. There are but too 
many ufelefs ones ^ which you muft have 
read in thofe Books where they are to- 
pioufly explain'd. It will be enough if 
we confider the moft important Rules*' 
P l AT o in his *Ph*drus (hews us, that * 
the greateft Fault of Rhetoricians is their 
ftudying the Art of Perfwafion, before- 
they have learn't, (from the Principles of 

Eg true 
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t Kcere, voluntates conpellere quo velit $ unde autem ve- 
lit, deducere. Haec una res in omni libero populo, max- 
imeque in pacatis tranquillifquc civitatibus prxcipue, Tem- 
per floruit, femperque dominaja eft. Quid em'm eft 
aut tarn admirabile, quam ex infinita multitudine homi- 
num exiftere unum, qui id quod omnibus Natura fit da- 
tum, vel folus, vel cum paucis facere poffit > ~ aur 
tarn potenSj tamque magmflcum, quam populi motus, 
JudicumTeligiones, Senatus gravitatem, unius orations 
convert! > — ac ne plura, quae funt pene innumerable 
lia, confefter, comprehendam brevi 5 Cc enimftatuo> 
perfec^i Oratoris moderatione, & fapientia, nonVoluni 
infius Dignitatem, fed & privatorum plurimoruru, $c u- 
juverfie Reipublicx falutcmmaxime contineri — 

C J c. de Qrat, lib. h $• *•. 
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tyue Phjlqftphy,) wha* th^fe tki»gs are 
of ufhich t*he)j ought to pprfwade Men* 
He wpu'd Wv$ Qr : atp$s bf gio with the 
Study' of tylarjeind in general } aaid the*i 
3pply themfelves to., the Knowledge of tho 
particular Genius and Manners. q$ thofc 
who^they n^y hav^Qccafioo to ioffcu& 
^nd perfw^da, • So tl^atr they ougli^ ficft' 
of ?U IK> know the l^atitte of Mao, his, 
chief En<k apdi his, true tuteteft ^ the* ' 
Pasts of which he is eonjpos'ck his Miad> 
and hisPodyr^ and the tn» Way to rnak* 
bins* happy: Xhtfy QUgbjt tikawifa't<* u»der-i 
Aaiad his F»j£ons, the &j&ctera they are- 
fubyjed to, a?d : the Art of governing themy 
fe<ny; they may be ufefiilly raia'&and eti** 
gjqy'ci of* wJa& is trqjgrgood} aad, iafine* 
the proper Rffil$$ ta ixt&* him liva ia 
Pease, and beeo^ entkelfc fociabie. A£ 
tec thj3 general Study<> coi^es. that which 
b pa#icute*. Qratois plight to. kriow the 
La^s and Cuftoi^s of their Country -, and 
hew fer they are agreeable to the Genius 
3nd l Temper of; thje People ; % what are the 
Manners o£ the feveqall Ranks andi Condi- 
tions among *em ;, their dftfejetft Ways, of 
^dwatiort^ the- coiauion. Prejudices* and 
feparaje toterefts thaji prevail in the prer 
fcnt Age ^ and. the- mo& ppopet Way> toi 
kiftrud and? Beform the People. You fee T 
ir> . this Knp^ledge comprehends all tha : 
>lid Pacta ofc Phijofophy and Politicks* 



So that Plato meant to fhew Us, that 
none but a Philofopher caw be a true Ora- 
tor* And f tis in this Seftfe we muft un- 
<fcrftand all he fays in hi* Gd kg l as, 
againft the Rhetoricians •, I mreaft, that Set 
of Mert who trtade Profeffioft of talking 
ftiefy, and pcrfwading others ; without 
endeavouring to know, from folid Phifofo- 
phy, what owe ought to fceaeh them. IA 
fhott, according to P t a f o, the true Art 
of Oratory coiiftfts in underftanding thoft 
trfeftfl Truths of which we ought to con- 
vince Pewpfe ; and the Art of toovmg their 
Faffionte, in order to Perfwafion. * C 1- 
ctKO fays zlmoft the tfery fame things 
He feems, at firft, to think that an Ora- 
tor inuu cr kiiuw every tmng ^ oecauie rnat 
he rttif ftate cfcxafiwr t# fgfcak off all forts 
t>f Subjects • j . and (as So c & a . * e s dbx 
fervid before hi*n) f a- Ma*F caw never tajk 
well on aPbint of which he is riot iritirely 

E 4 Mafter* 
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* At mea quidem fententia nemo potent efle otnM 
&u<fo cutftUl&u£Gtat«*i% nifi ear dfflnuutt wruiri rrtag- 
mttutin attjuo artium fcientiam confecutus. D4 Oraf% 
M. i. £ 6-. Or$tt>pent plenutii'atqu* pelrfe&um efle eum 
dkam, qui<dfe<Mttiiibus-rebu&pofiit vurie cttpioftquedfr 
cere. #/*/. $•. *$. Verum enkn*oiatori qua funt in ho*. 
ininum vita-, quatldoquidem in ea verfetur orator, atqufe 
ea eft ei fabje£fr matteriev O M N I A ; quatflta, audita; 
lefttf, di^HitOta'j tra&tfta,. agitata efle deb cm. Lib. i\\. 
S* 14, 

f Etcnim ex rerum cognitione efflorcfcat* $c redutoV 
<fer oportet Oratio ; qua?, nifi fiibeflrrcS ab Oratdife jjer- 
ceptaj So cogrtita> inaoem-quandam habet elocutioacM 
* yeae puerilem. De Or at. lib. j. $. 6. 
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Matter. But afterwards, becaufe of the 
prefling Necefftties and Shortnefs of Life, 
Tully infifts only upon thofe Parts of 
Knowledge that he thinks the moft necef- 
fary for an Orator* He wou'd have him 
at leaft well inftrufted in all that Part of 
'* Philofophy which relates to the Con- 
duft and Affairs of focial Life. But a- 
bove all Things he wou'd have an Orator 
f know the Frame of Man, both with 
regard to his Soul, and Body, and the 
natural Tendency and Force of his Paf- 
fions} becaufe the great End of Eloquence 
is to move the fecret Springs of them. 
He reckon? the J Knowledge of the Laws* 

and 



* Pofitum fit igttur in primis — fine Philofophia non 
poffe efEci, quern quaerimus Eloquentem — » nee, vero 
line Philofophorum dffciplina, genus, & fpeciem cujuA 
que rei cernere, neque earn definiendo explicare, nee 
tribuere in partes poffumus : nee judicare qu?e vera, qux 
felfa fintj neque cernerc confequentia, repugnantia vi- 
de re, ambigua diftinguere. Quid dicam de natura rerum 
cujus cognitio magnam orationis fuppeditat copiam > 
"Be Vita, de Offichs, de Virtute, de Moribus > Orat. 

$. 4. . 

. f Omnes animorum motus quos honunum generi, re- 
rum natura tribuit, penitus pernofcendf. — De Orat, 
lib. ). J. 5. •— Niim admoveri poflit oratio ad ienfus a- 
nimorum, 'atque motus *vel infiammandos, vel etiam 
extinguendos (quod unum in oratore dpminatur,) fine 
dtligentiffima perveftigatione earum omnium rationum quae 
de naturh humani generis, ac moribus, a Philofophis 
explicatur — De Orat, lib. ). §. 14, Quare hie locus de 
VITA&MQRIBUS, totus eft oratori perdifcendus. 
Ibid. $, 15. 

t Eibliothecas meliercule omnium Philofophorum u- 
ftus mini videtur duodecim Tabularum libellus, fi quis 

JLegum 
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and Conftitution, to be the Foundation of 
allpublickDifcpurfes: but he does not think 
a thorough Infight into all the particular 
Cafes and Qjieftions in Law to be necef- 
fery ^ becaufe, upon occafion, one may 
have recourfe to experienced Lawyers* 
whofe peculiar Pr-ofeffion it is to under- 
hand and difentangle fuch intricate Points* 
He thinks, with P L at q, that an Orator 
Ihou'd be a * Matter of Reafpning \ and 
know how to define, and argue, and un- 
ravel the moft fpecipus Sophifms. He 
fays we deftroy Eloquence, if we fhpu'd 
feparate it from Philofpphy : For then, 
inftead of wife Orators, we ihou'd have 
only trifling injudicious Declaimed Hq 
further requires not only an exad Know- 
ledge of all the Principles of Ethicks; but 
like wife that theOratorbe fully acquainted 

with 



Zegum fontes, & capita viderit, 8c au&oritaris pondere 
& utilhatis ubertate luperare. Ac fi nos, id quod max- 
ime debet, noftra P ATRIA dele&at. — Cujus pri- 
mum nobis Mens, mos, difciplina nota effe debet : vel 
quia eft patria, parens omnium noftrum, vel qqia tanta 
fapientia fuifTe in jure conftltuendo putanda eft, quanta 
fult in his tantis operibus Imperii comparandis. De Orai. 

Ub.S. $.44. 

* Nee vero Diale&icfs modo fit inftm£us, fed habeat 
"omncs PHILOSOPHIC notos, & traftatos locos. 
Nihil enim dc Religione, nihil de morte^ nihil de pie- 
tate, nihil de caritate patrix * nihil de bonis rebus, ant 
malis j nihil de virtutibus, aut vitijs — nihil, inquam, 
fine ea fcientia, quam dixi, graviter, ample, copiosc 
dici, & explicari poteft. Orat. $.33. 
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with f Antiquity. He recommends the 
careful Perufal of the antieftt Greek Wri- 
ter*, efpecially the Hiftorians y both for 
their Stile, and for the Historical Fa6te 
they relate* He particularly enjoins the 
| the Study of the Poets: becaufe of the 
great Refembhnce there is betwixt the Fi- 
gures of Poetry, and thofeof Eloquence. In 
fine, he often declares that an Orator ought 
to furnish his Mind with a clear compre- 
• henilve View of Things, before he attempt 
to fpeak i» publick. I fancy I cou'3 al- 
moft repeat fome of his Words on this 
Subjedl } ftf often ha*6 1 read them •, and 
fo ftrong an Impreffion did they make &h 
my Thoughts. You will be furpriz*d to 

fee 
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f Cbgnofcat etiam rorum geftarum 3e memoriae Vete- 
ra ordinem, maxime fcilicet noftrx Civitatis 5 fed & 
tmpcYioforum Populorum & Regum illuftrium — nefcire 
cnim quid antea, quam natus lis, accident, id eft Tem- 
per efle puerum — Commemoratfo autem Antiquitatis, 
exemplorumque prolatio fumma cum* deleftatione,. 6c 
au&omtatem orationi affert>. & fidem. Qrat, $. Mv 
— - Apud Grdcos autem eloquentSIimi homines remoti a 
caufls fbrenfibus* cum ad caeteras ires illuftres*. turn, ad 
fcribendam hiftoriam maxime fe appl!caverunt. >tam : 
que fie Her o D o t.u » — & poft ilium Th.u c y d i d es 
omnes dicendi artifkio mea fontentia facile vicit — ]2>e- 
nique etiam a PHilofbphia profe&us priheeps Xeno- 
phon — Dt Qrah Uhi ij. $ # 13,. 14. 

i Legendi etiam. poetae, csognofconda Hiftoria, om- 
nium, bonarum artium fcriptores. Da Orau lib-, j. $•. 34; 
— Eft enim fuiitimus orator! poeta,. numenis<adftriltJor 
paulo, verbomm autem Hcentia liberior. 5 multis. vero 
orxiandi generibus fbcius ac perie par ;, in hoc qyidem 
certfc prope* idem, nullis ut termints oircumfcribat ant 
definiat jus fuum, quo minus ei Iiceat eadem ilia facili- 
tate, fc copia yagari qua yelit. Ibid. $. \6. 
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fee how much Knowledge, and how ma- 
ny * Qualities, he requires. «* An Ora-> 
" tor, fays he, ought to have the Acute- 
nefs of Logicians, the Knowledge^ 
Phiiofopbecs, the Stile almoA of the 
Poets } the Elocution and Gefture of 
" the feieft Adxm." Confide* now how 
much Application muft be neceffa* y to 
attain all this. 

C: 1 have obferv'd indeed, pn fcveral 
Occafions, that fbtne Orators, tho 1 they 
have good natural Paxts, want a Fond of" 
folid fcio wledge. Thekr Heads feem un- 
famifti't : and one cannot but pereeite 
they hbour hajrd for Master to fttt up their 
Difcoqrfes. They* do not fee» *c* fpeafc? 
fbom. die Abundance of t^eir Hearts, as 
if they were fell of ufefui Wraths : bnt 
they talk as if they were at a, fok &>r the 
very next Thing they are to fay. 

j& C 1 c e r. o takesnotice.of thefe kind 
of People ^ who live always,as it were^from 
Hand: to Mouth, without laying up, any . 

Stock 

* Non qua*ritur< qnobilitas linguae, non cderihis* rer- 
bomm, non denique ea quae nobis non- poflumtre fjnge- 
ro> facies, vukus, {onus. Iti.oratot^ autem acumen Bi- 
alofticoiuin, fententtie Bhilofbpnorura» verba. prope?o» 
ctarunv, mcmQria Juris con&ltornm, voir Tragoedoram, - 
geflus pene fummorum A&orum, eft> requirendus. " 
Quamobcen> nihil in bominum genere rartu* per&fto 
©ratore inventri j>oteft : qute ©mm fingularum rerum ar- 
tifices, fingula»ftmcdio<:xiwr adepti hint, prjobantur, ea ' 
nifi omnia fumma font in oratore, prpbari non pofliinr, ' 
VtQr<u t lib. j; $,23, 
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Stock of Pro vifion. But the Difcourfes of 
fuch Declaimers appear always thin and 
half-ftarv'd, whatever Pains they take a- 
bout them* Tho* thefe Men cdu'd afford 
three Months for ftudying a publick Ha- 
rangue, fuch particular Preparations, how- 
ever troublefome, muft needs be very im- 
perfect : and any judicious Hearer will 
eafily difcern their Defe&s. .They ought 
to have iiriploy'd feveral Years in laying 
up a plentiful Store of folid Notions : and 
then after fuch a general Preparation, 
their particular Difcourfes .wou'd coft thein 
but little Pains. Whereas if a Man, with- 
out this preparatory Study, lay out all 
his Application upon particular Subjefts, : 
he is forc'd to put off. his Hearers with . 
* florid Expreffions, gaudy Metaphors, 
and jingling Antithefes. He delivers nor 

thing. 

•* There are two Extremes to be avoided with the utmofi 
Care, the frigid Stile, and tbeboyijh., The former renders ■ 
a Vifcourfe dry and infipid, by a Languor and Flatnefs of 
• Expreffio'n : the latter renders it ungrateful andfhotkihg, by 
a JweUsng Lcftinefs, and affected Amplification — Thofe 
who ufe the frigid Stile, employ fomPous Expreffions 
when the Subject requires plain ones : ana they who affect 
the boyifi Stile, make ufe of tow Expreffions when the Mat- 
ter requires the loftieft. But our Language is become fi> mo- 
deft, fo referv'd, and fo fcrupulous, that the frigid Stile 
includes all fuch Expreffions as are too ftrong, or too fpark- 
ling j too bold and: hardy Metaphors, and frequent Turns 
of Wit, And the boyijh Stile comprehends Strokes of Humour, 
and quaint Conceits ufonferious Subjects j too loofe and hea- 
vy Repetitions in thpje Parts of a Vifcourfe that otvbt to be 
clofe and concife ; too. violent Exaggerations, and too labors 
ous Inures* 

M. Rap in. Vol. II, Reflexioos fur V Eloquence*. 
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thing but indeterminate cotjimon-place 
Notions ^ and patches together Shreds of 
Learning and Rhetorick which any one 
may fee were not made one for another. 
He never goes to the Bottom ,of Things, 
but ftops in fuperficial Remarks, and oft- 
times in falfe ones* He is not able to 
(hew Truths in their proper Light, and 
full Extent -, becaufe ail general Truths 
are neceffarily connected among them* 
felves : fo that one muft underftand almoft 
all of them, before he can treat judicioufly 
of any one* 

C However many of our publick 
Speakers get Repute oy thofe flight At- 
tainments you fo much defpife. 

A. It is true, they are applauded by 
Women and the undifceming Multitude, 
who are eafily dazl'd and impos'd on : 
but this Repute is very precarious \ and 
cou'd not fubfift long if it were not fup* 
ported by a Cabal of Acquaintance, and 
the Zeal or Humour of a Party. They 
who know the true End and * Rules of 

Elo- 
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Expreffion is the Drefs of Thought, andfiUl 
Appears more decent, as morefuitable : 
A low Conceit in pompous Words exprefi, 
Is like a Clown in regal Purple dreft. 
For different Styles with different S&jecls fort, 
As fever al Garbs with Country, Town, and Court. 
Some by old Words to Fame have made Pretence : 
Antients in Phrafe, mere Moderns in their Sonfe t * 
Such laboured Nothings, info fir ange a Style, 
Amaxjt th 9 UHlearn'd, and make the Learned fmile. 

Mr. PopE's^flayon Criticifm* 
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Eloquence^ cannot hear fach etapty vaift 
Haranguets without Satiety; Difguft, and 
Contempt. 

C It feem* then y&i wou*d have & 
Man wait feveral Years tefote he attempt 
to fpeak in publick t Fw the Flower of 
his Age mart be fpertf in attaining that 
vaft Fund of Kn&wiedge yoa reckon ne- 
ceffaty co as Orator : and then he muft 
be fo far advancM ifi Years-, that he \ViIl 
have but little Time to e*ert his Ta- 
lents. 

A. I wou'd have him begin td efcert 
tfiem betimes : for I know Vefy well now- 
great the Power of Action is* But under 
the Pretence of exercifing his Parts, I 
wou'd not have him immediately engage 
himfelf in any kind of Employment that 
will take off his Mind from his Studies; 
A Youth may try his Skill, from time* td 
time : but for feveral Years, a careful Pe* 
rcial of the beft Authors ought to be his 
main Bufirtefs. 

C. Your judicious Obfervation puts me 
in mind of a Preacher I am acquainted 
with -y. who lives, as you fay, from hand 
to mouth *, and never thinks of any Sub- 
ject till he be. obliged to treat of it : and 
then he fhuts himfelf up in his Gofer, turns 
over his Concordance, Gombefix and 
fPaiyattthea, his Collections of Sermons ^ 
and Common-place Book of feparate Sen- 
tences 
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tences and Quotations that he has gathered 
together. 

A: You cannot but perceive, Sir, that 
this Method will never make him an able 
judicious Preacher. In fuch Cafe, a Man 
cannot talk with Strength and ClearndB : 
he is not fure of any thing he fays : nor 
doth any thing flow eafily from him. His 
whole Difcoune has a borrowed Air ^ and 
look6 like an a wkard Piece of Patch-work* 
Certainly thofe are much to be blam'd* 
who are fo impatiently fond of fhowing 
their Parts. 

B. Before you leave us, Sir, pray tell 
us what you reckon the chief Effeft of 
Eloquence. 

A. Plato fays an Oration is & far 
eloquent as k affe&s the HearerVMind. 
By this Rule you may judge certainly of 
any Difcourfe you hear. If an Harangue 
leave you cold and languid -, and only a- 
mules your Mind, inftead of enlighten- 
ing it ^ if it does not move your Heart 
and Paflions, however florid and pompous 
it may bfe, it k not truly eloquent. Tul- 
l y approves of Pi ATO^sSeotiments on 
this Point \ and tells us * that the whole * lJb - L 
Drift and Force of a Difcourfe (hou'd tend Lib! n. 
to move thofe fecret Springs of A&ion that *• 8l - 
Nature has plac'd K ia die Hearts of Men. 
Wou'd you then confult your own Mind: 
to, know whether thofe you hear be truly 

eloquent ? 
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eloquent > If they make a lively Impref- 
fion upon you, and gain your Attention' 
and Aflent to what they fey ; if they move 
*5«Lon-and animate your Paflions, fo as to* raife 
•""••"■•you above yourfelf,^you may bcaffur'd 
they are true Orators. ~Bnt-if inftead of 
affecting you thus, they only pleafe or di- 
vert you, and make you admire the Bright' 
nefe of their Thoughts, or the Beauty and 
Propriety of their Language, you may 
freely pronounce them to be mere De- 
claimed. 

B. Stay a little, Sir, if you pleafe, till 
I aflc you a few more Qpeftions. 

A. I wilh I cou'd ftay longer, Gentle- 
men i for your Converfation is very en- 
gaging : but I have an Affair to dupatch 
which will not admit of Delay. To- 
morrow I will wait on you again : and 
then we ihall finifh this Subject at our lei- 
fiire. 

B. Adieu, then, Sir, till To-morrow. 
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Second Dialogue* 

B. 1^^ are extremely kind, 

I Sir, in coining fo puidu* 
5 ally. Your Convention 
j| Yefterday was fo agreea- 
bly inftrudive, that we 
long'd impatiently to hear you again up- 
on the fame Subject. 

C. for my part, I made what Hafte 
I cou'd, left I (hou'd have come too late : 
For, I was unwilling to Iofe any part of 
your Difcourfe. 

A. Such Conferences are very ufeful, 
among thofe who really love Truth, and 
talk with Temper : for then they exchange 
their beft Thoughts, and exprefs them as 
clearly as they can. As for myfelf, Gen- 
tlemen, I find an Advantage in converting 
with you \ feeing you are not difpleas'd 
at the Freedom I take. 

5. Let us leave off" Compliments, Sir; 

1 know beft how to judge of myfelf: and 

F ' ■Iper- 
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I perceive clearly that without your AC- 
fiftance I fhou'd have corttihu*d in feveral 
Errors. I intreat you, Sir, to go on> ahd 
fet me intirely right in my Notions of 
Eloquence. 

A. Your Miftakes, (if you will allow 
me to call them fo,) prevail among moft 
People of Worth and Learning who have 
not examined this Matter to the Bottom* 

B. Let us not lofe Time in Preamble : 
we fhall have a thoufand Things to fay* 
Proceed therefore^ Sir, to ratify my Mi- 
ftakes ^ and begin at the Point where we 
left off Yefterday. 

A. Of what Point were we talking, 
When we parted ? 1 hav6 teally forgot. 

C. You were fpeaking of that kind of 
Eloquence which confifts intirely in mo- 
ving the Paflions. 

B. Yes : but I cou'd not well compre- 
hend that the whole Defign of Rhetorick 
is to move the Paflions. Is that your O- 
pinion, Sir? 

A. By no means. 

C. It feems then I miftook you Yefter- 
day. 

A. What wou'd you fay of a Man who 
ftiou'd perftoade without any Proof} and 
atfeft his Hearers, without Inlightening 
them ? You cou'd not reckon him a true 
Orator. He might feduce People by this 
Art of perfwading them to what he wou'd, 

without 
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without (hewing them that what he recom- 
mends is right. Such a Perfon muft prove 
very dangerous in the Commonwealth : 
as we have feen before from the Reafon- 
ing of Socrates. 
B. It is very true. 

A. But on tne other hand, what wou'd 
you think of a Man, who in his publick 
DifcouTfes (hou'd demonftrate the Truth, 
in a plain, dry, exaft, methodical man- 
ner: or make ufe of the Geometrical way 
of Reafoning \ without adding any thing 
to adorn or enliven his Difcourfe ? woua 
you reckon him an Orator ? 

B. No : I fhou'd think him a Philofo- 
pher only. 

A. To make a compleat Orator then, 
we muft find a Philofopher who knows 
both how to demonftrate any Truth •, and 
at the fame time, to give his accurate Rea- 
foning all the natural Beauty and Vehe- 
mence of an agreeable, moving Difcourfe, 
to render it intirely eloquent. And here- 
in lies the Difference betwixt the clear 
convincing Method of Philofophy j and 
the affe&ing, perfwafive Art of Elo- 
quence. 

C What do you fay is the Difference? 

A. I fay a Philofopher's Aim is merely 
to demonftrate the Truth, and gain your • 
Affent^ while the Orator not only con- 

F 2 vinces 
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vinces your Judgment, but commands your 
Paflions. 

C. I don't take your Meaning exa&ly 
yet. When a Hearer is fully convinced, 
what is there more to be done ? 

A. There is ftill wanting what an O- 
rator wou'd do more than a Metaphyfician, 
in proving the Exiftence of God. The 
Metaphyfician wou'd give you a plain De- 
monftration of it ^ and flop at the fpecu- 
lative View of that important Truth. But 
the Orator wou'd further add whatever is 
proper to excite the raoft affefting Senti- 
ments in your Mind \ and make you love 
that glorious Being whofe Exiftence he 
had proved. And this is what we call 
Perfwafion. 

C. Now I underftand you perfectly 
well. 

A. You fee then what Reafon Cicero 
had to fay, that we muft never feparate 
Philofophy from Eloquence. For, the 
. Art of perfwading without Wifdom, and 
previous Inftru&ion, muft be pernicious : 
And Wifdom alone, without the Art of 
Perfwafion, can never have a fufficient In- 
fluence on the Minds of Men -, nor allure 
them to the love and pradice of Vir- 
tue. I thought it proper to obferve this 
. by the by, to fliew you how much thofe 
of the laft Age were miftaken in their 
Notions of this Matter. For, on the one 

* hand 
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hand there were fome Men of polite Learn- 
ing, who valued nothing but the Purity 
of Languages, and Books elegantly writ- 
ten } but having no folid Principles of 
Knowledge, with iheir Politenefs and E- 
rudifcion, they were generally Libertines. 
On the other hand, there were a Set of 
dry, formal Scholars, who delivered their 
Inftruftions in fuch a perplext, dogmati- 
cal, uhafFeding manner as difgufted every 
body. Excufe this Digreflion. I return 
now to the Point - y and rauft remind you 
that Terjwafion^ has this Advantage ber 
yond mere Convi&ion, or Demonftration \ 
that it riot only fets Truth in the fulleft 
Light, but reprefents it as amiable j and 
engages Men to love and purfue it. * The 
whole Art of Eloquence therefore confifts 
in inferring the cleareft Proofs of any 
Truth, with fuch powerful Motives as may 
affeft the Hearers, and employ their Paf- 
fions to juft and worthy Ends •, to raife 
their Indignation, at Ingratitude , their 
Horror, agairift Cruelty : their Com pat 

F 3 fion 

f 

* — Omnes animorum motus, quos hominumgcneri 
rerum natura tribuit, penitus pernofcendi $ quod omnis 
vis ratioque dicendi in eorum qui audiunt, mentibus aut 
fedandfs, aut excitandis, exprimenda eft. C 1 c. de Orat. 
lib. j. §. 5. Maximaque pats orationis admovenda eft 
ad animorum motus nonnunquam cut cohortatione, aut 
commemoratione aliqua, aut in fpem, aut in metum, 
aut ad cupiditatem, aut ad eloriam concitandos 1 faepje 
etiam a temeritate, iracundia, fpe, injuria, crudclitatc 
reyocandos. Ibid. lib. ij. $. 82. ' 
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(ion, for the Miferable ; their Love, of 
Virtue : and to direft every other Paffion 
to its proper Objefts. This is what 
Plato calls affefting the Minds of an 
Audience } and moging their Bowels* 
Do you underftand me, Sir } 

B. Very plainly : and I fee too that 
Eloquence is not a trifling Invention to 
araufe and dazle People with pompous 
Language } but that 'tis a very ferious 
Art ^ and Serviceable to Morality. 

A. It is both a ferious and a difficult 
Art. For which Reafon T u l L y faid 
he 'had heard feverai Perfons declaim in 
an elegant engaging manner \ but that 
there were but very few compleat Orators, 
who knew how to feize, and captivate the 
Heart, 

C I am not furpriz'd at that : For I 
fee but very few who aim at it : Nay I 
freely own that C I G E r o himfelf who 
hys down this Rule, feems oftentimes to 
forget it. What do you think of thofe 
Rhetorical Flowers with which he embel- 
lifheth his Harangues > They might amufe 
the Fancy, but cou'd not touch the Heart* 

A. Wc muft diftinguifti, Sir, betwixt 
TulLy's Orations. Thofe he composed 
in his Youth (when he chiefly aim'd at 
eftablifhing his Charafter,) have oft-times 
the gay Defeft you fpeak o£ He was 
then full of Ambition \ and far more 

con- 
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* 

concerned for his own Fame, than for the 
Juftice of his Caufe. And this will al- 
ways be the Cafe when People employ 
one to plead for them, who regards their 
Bufinefs no farther than as it gives him an 
Opportunity of diftinguifhing himfelf , and 
of fhining in his Profeflion. Thus we find 
that among the Romans their Pleading at 
the Bar, was oft-times nothing elfe but a 
pompous Declaration* After all, we 
muft own that Tully's* youthful and 

F 4 moft 

■•■»«»••— «■—■—•"— ■~~—^~-»——«M<<i^"w«»» 

* Nunc caufa perorata, res ipfa & periculi magnitudo, 
C. 4wW*> cogere yidetur, uf te , atque eo$, qui tibi in 
confifio. funt, obfecret, obtefteturque P. Quintms per fe- 
neftutem ac folftudincm fuam, nihil aliud/nifi ut veftrx 
naturae, bonitatique obfequamini : lit, cum Veritas hxc 
faciat, plus hujus inopia pofjlt ad mifericordiam quam 
illius ppes ad crudelitatem — Si quae pudore ornamenta 
iibi peperit, Hdvi, ea poteft contra petulantiam, te dc- 
fei)4ente, obtinere j fpes eft 3c bunc miferum atque in* 
felicem aliquancjo tancfem pofte confiftere. Sin & pote- 
rft Ndvius id quod libet 5 & ei libcbit, quod non licet 5 
quid agendum eft I Qui Deus appellandus eft ? cujus 
hominis fides imploranda > — ab Ipfo [Ndvio] repudia- 
te, ab amicis ejus non fublevatus j ab omni magjftratu 
agitatus atque perterritus, quern praeter te appellet, [C.A- 

?mlli] ha bet neminem : Tibi fe, tibi fuas omnes opes 
brtunafque commendat : tibi committit exiftimationem 
ac fpern reliquae vitqp. Multis vexatus cpntumelijs, pJurj- 
mis jaftatus injurijs non turf is ad te, fod mifer confugit; 
e fundo ornatiflimo dejeftus, ignominijs omnibus appe- 
titus — Itaque te hoc obfecrat, C. AquilU, ut quam ex- 
iftimationem, quam honeftatem in judicium tuum, pro- 
pe a&a jam state decurfaque attulit, earn liceat ei Te- 
cum ex hoc loco efferre $ ne is, de cujus officio nemo 
unquam dubitavit, fexagefimo denique anno, dedecore, 
macula, turpiflimaque ignominia notetur : ne ornamen- 
tis ejus omnibus, Sex. Ndvius pro fpolijs abutatur : ne per 
te ferat, quo minus, quae exiftimatio P. Quintium ufque 
ad fene&utem perduxit, eadem ufque ad rogum prpfc- 
qu&tur. Cic. Or at. fro P. Quint io. 
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moft elaborateOrations fhe w a great deal of 
his moving and perfwafive Art, But to form 
a juft Notion of it, we rauft obferv? .the 
Harangues he made in his more advanc'd 
Age, for the Neceflities of the Republick. 
For then, the Experience he had in the 
weightieft Affairs, the Love of Liberty, 
and the Fear of thofe Calamities that hung 
over his Head, made him difplay the ut- 
raoft Efforts of his Eloquence, when he 
endeavoured to fupport and revive expiring 
Liberty, and to animate the Common-, 
wealth againft Antony his Enemy ; 
you do not fee him ufe Points of Wit and 
quaint Antithefes : He's then truly elo- 
quent. Every thing feems artlefs, as it 
ought to be when one is vehement. With 
a negligent Air he delivers the moft na- 
tural and affefting Sentiments - 5 and fays, 
every thing that can move and animate the 
Paflions. 

C. You have often fpoke of witty Con- 
ceits and quaint Turns, Pray, what do 
you mean by thefe Expreffions ? For I 
can fcarce diftinguifh thofe witty Turns 
from the other Ornaments of Difcourfe. 
In my Opinion, all the Embelliftiments 
of Speech flow from Wit, and a vigorous 
Fancy. 

A. But Tully thinks, there are ma- 
ny Expreffions that owe all their Beauty 
and Ornament to their Force and Pro- 
priety ^ 
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priety ^ and to the Nature of the Subjed 
they are apply -d to. 

C I don't exa&ly underftand thefe 
Terms : be pleas'd to fhew me in a faml* 
liar way, how I may readily diftinguifh 
betwixt a Flafti of Wit, (or quaint Turn,) 
and a folid Ornament, or * noble delicate 
Thought, 

A. Reading, and Gbfervation will teach 
you beft : there are a hundred different 
forts of witty Conceits, 

C. But pray, Sir, tell me at leaft fomc 
general Mark by which I may know them : 
Is it Affeftation > 

A. Not every kind of Affeftation : but 
a fond Defire to pleafe, and fhew one's 

Wit; . 

C This gives me fome little Light : 
but I wantftill fome diftinguifhing Marks, 
to dired my Judgment. 

A. Til give you one then, which per- 
haps will fatisfy you. We have feen that 
Eloquence confifts not only in giving clear 
convincing Proofs } but like wife in the Art 

of 



* True WIT is Nature to advantage drefs*t, 

What oft* was thought, but ne'er fo well expreftt $ 

Something, whofe Truth convinced at fight we find, 

That gives us back the Image of our Mind, 

As Shades more fweetly recommend the Light : 

So modeft Plainnefs fet's-off (prightlv Wit. j* 

For Works may have more Wit than does them good j 

As Bodies feriflj through Except of Blood. 

Mr. Pope's Eflay on CriticUm. f. 23. 
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of moving the Paffions. Now in order 
to move them, we muft be able to paint 
them well ; with their various Obje&s, 
and Effeds. So that I think the whole 
Art of Oratory may be reduc'd to graving, 
fainting, and ratfing the Taffims. Now 
allthofe pretty ,fparkling,quaint Thoughts 
that do not tend to one of thefe Ends, are 
only witty Conceits. 

C. What do you mean by Tainting ? 
I never heard that Term apply'd to Rhe- 
torick. 
lltoLon- A. To \ faints is not only to defcribe 
ginusj.xv. Things ^ but to reprefent the Circum- 
ftances of 'em, in fuch a * lively fenfible 
manner, that the Hearer fhall fancy he al- 
moft fees them with his Eyes. For in- 
ilance : if a dry Hiftorian were to give an 
Account of Dido's Death, he wou'd 
only fay 5 She was overwhelmed with 
Sorrow after the Departure of M k e a s } 
and that (he grew weary of her Life : So 
(he went up to the top of her Palace } and 

lying 



* Pius eft evidentia, vcl ut alij dicunt, REPRjE- 
S £ N TAT I O, qiiam perfpicuitas : & illud quidem pa- 
tet : hacc fe quocjammodo oftendit — Magna virtus eft, 
res de quibus loquimur, dare atque ut cerni videantur, 
enunciare. Non enitn (atis efficit, neque ut debet pie- 
ne dominatur oratio, fi ufque ad aures volet, atque ea 
fibi judex de quibus cognofcit, narrari credit, non ex- 

% frimi, & o culls mentis ojtendi Atque hujus fumma^ 

judicio quidem meo, virtutis facilliipa eft via. Naturam 
ktucam.ur, hanc^^w^r— — 

QjuiHUt^ liby viij^r^ ^ 
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lying down on her Funeral-Pile, (he 
ftab'd herfelf. Now thcfe Words wouM 
inform you of the Fad } but you do not 
fee it. When you read the Story in 
* V 1 R G 1 L, he fets it before your Eyes* 
When he reprefents all the Circumftance9 
of D 1 D o * s Difpair ^ defcribes her wild 
Rage •, and Death already flaring in her 
Afpeft *, when he makes her fpeak at the 
Sight of the Fifture and Sword that 

^NEAS 



Talia dicentem jamdudum averfa tuetur, 
Hue illuc volvens oculos, totumque pererrat 
Luminibus tacitis, & fie accenfa proiatur : 
Hcu ! farijs incenfe feror — 
Turn vcro infdix feris exterrita Dido, 
Mortem orat : taedet ceeli convcxa tueri. 
Ergo ubi concepit furias, evi&a dolorc, 
Decrevitque mori 5 tempus fecum ipfa modumque 

Exigit ' 

At Kegina pyra # penetrali in fede, fub auras 
Zrcda ingenri, tmdis atquc iitce fe&a 
Intendkque locum (ertis, 8c fronde coronat 
Eunerea : fuper exuvias, enfemque relkfcum, 
Efligiemque toro locat — & crines efFufa faccrdos 
Tercentum tonat ore Deos 
Ipfa mola, manibufque pijs, altaria juxta 
Unum exuta pedem vinclis, in vefte recin&a 
Teftatur montura Deos, 5c confcia fati 
Sidera : turn, (I quod non aequo feeder* aniantes 
Curse Numen habet, juftumquemexnorque preeatur. 
NOX erat : & placidum carpebaut fefla foporen) 
Corpora per terras 5 (Ilvsque &c Ceva quicrant 
^Equora : cum medio volvuntur fid era lapfu : 
Cum tacet •mnis ager } pecudes, pi&seque volncres, 
Quaeque lacus late Tiquidos, quxque afpera dumis 
Rura tenent, (bmno pofitae uib node lilenti 
Lentbant curas, 6c corda oblita lab o rum. 
At non infeltx animi Phoenifla 5 ncque unquam 
Solvitur in fomnos, oculifve aut pe&ore no£ejn 
Accipit * ingeminant cure, rurfuique refurgens 
gfleyit amor, magnoque irarum flu&uat aeftu, 
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^ NEAS kfc> your Imagination tranfports 
you to Carthage ; where you fee the 
t Trojan Fleet leaving the Shore, and 
the Qjjeen quite inconfolable. You en- 
ter into all her Paflions, and into the Sen- 
timents of the fuppos'd Spedators, It is 
not Virgil you then hear: You are 
too attentive to the % laft Words of un- 

. ha ppy 

t Et jam prima novo fpargebat lumine terras 
Tithonj exoceum linquens Aurora cubile : 
Regina c fpeculis ut primum albefecre lucem 
Vidit, & aequatis clafTem proeedere velis $ - 
Littoraque, 3c vacuos fenfit fine remige portus ; 
Terque quaterque manu peftus percufla decorum, 
Flaventelque abfeiffa comas : pro Jupiter / ibit 
Hie, ait, 6c noftris illuferit advena regnis \ 
Non arma expedient > totaque ex urbe fequentur > 
Dinpientque rates alij navalibus > he, 
Ferte citi flammas, dare vela, impellite remos. 
Quid loquor >aut ubi fum > quae mentem infania mu- 
Intelix Dido ! num te fa&a impia tangunt } (tat > 
Haec ait : & partes animum verfabat in omnes, 
Invifam quarrens quamprimum abrumpere lucem. 
t At trepida, & caeptis immanibus efFera Tndo 
Sangmneam volvens aciem, maculifque trementes 
Interfufa genas, & pallida morte futura, 
Interiora domus irrumpit limina, & altos 
Confcendit furibunda rogos, enfemque recludit 
Dardanium 5 non hos quaefitum munus in ufus 
Hie poftquam lliacas veftes, notiimque cubile 
Confpexit, paulum lachrymis, & mente morata 
Incubuitque toro, dixitque noviffima verba • 
Dukes exuviae ! dum fata Deufque finebant,' 
Accipite hanc animam, meque his exfolvite curls. 
\ ai, & quern dederat curfum fortima peregi : 
Dixit : & os impreffii toro, Moriemur inukx > 
Sed monamur, ait. Sic, fie juvat ire fub umbras. 
Jiaunat hunc oculis ignem crudelis ab alto 
Dardanus, 5c noftw fecum ferat omina mortis. 
Dixerat; atque illam i media inter talia ferro ' 

Collapfam 
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happy 7)ido 9 to think of hiixu The Poet 
difappears : and we fee only what he de- 
fcribes ^ and hear thofe only whom he 
makes to fpeak. Such is the Force of a 
natural Imitation, and of painting in Lan- 
guage, Hence it comes that the Painters 
and the Poets are fo nearly related : the 
one paints for the Eyes ^ and the other for 
the Ears : but both of them ought to con- 
vey the livelieft Pi&ures to People's Ima- 
gination. I have taken an Example frdm 
a Poet to give you a livelier Image of 
what I mean by painting in Eloquence : 
For Poets paint in a ftronger manner than 
Orators. Indeed the main Thing in 
which Poetry differs from Eloquence is, 
that the Poet paints with Enthufiafm, and 
gives bolder Touches than the Orator. 
But Profe allows of painting in a mode- 
rate 



Collapfam afpiciunt comites, enfcmque cruore 
Spumantem, (parfafque manus. It clamor ad alta 
Atria : concuuam baccharur fama per urbem 
Lamentis gemituque, & femineo ululatu 
Tcda fremunt : refonat magnis plangoribus aether. 
Audijt exanimis, trepidoque exterrita curfu 
Unguibus ora foror foe dans, & pe&ora pugnis 
Per medios ruit, ac morientem nomine claroat. 

Sic fata, gradus evaferat altos, 

Semianimemque nnu germanam amplexa fovebat 
Cum gemitu, atque atros (iccabat vefte cruores. 
Ilia graves oculos conata attollere, rurfus 
Deficit : infixum ftridet (lib pe&ore vulnus. 
Ter Mt attollens, cubitoque adnixa Jevavit : 
Ter revoluta toro eft $ oculifque errantibus, alto 
Quaefiyit ccelo lucexn, ingemuitque reperta. 

Vine. JEnad. Ub. iv. 
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rate degree : For, without lively Defm- 
ptions 'tis impoffible to warm the Hear- 
ers Fancy, or to ftir his Paflions. A 
plain Narrative does not move People : 
we muft not only inform them of Fa As \ 
but * ftrike their Senfes, by a lively mo- 
ving Reprefentation of the Manner and 
Circumftances of the Fafts we relate. 

C. I never reflefted on this before. But 
feeing what you call painting is effential 
to Oratory ^ does it not follow that there 
cart be no true Eloquence, without a due 
Mixture of Poetry ? 

A. You are right : only we muft ex- 
clude Verification ; that is, a ftrid Re- 
gard to the Quantity of Syllables, and 
the Order of Words in which the Poet is 
obligM to exprefs his Thoughts, accord- 
ing to the Meafure or Verfe he writes in. 
Verfification indeed, if it be . in Rhime, 
is what injudicious People reckon to be 
the Whole of Poetry. Some fancy them- 
felves to be Poets, becaufe they have fpo- 
ken or writ in meafur'd Words : but there 

are 

7W n£t c*ce*»3*f. —— j&httreu ft*r y£f> wnv£i fttrruaicty 

<sb9 itSsva&tyuS jg *■<*$•</< fihimtf JbitSf, xj \2»' o+sp 
w$ Jf 7*if &K**<nr ■ ■■ T< 2V v pniwxb parmai* lit*. 
reu ; mK\ct (ilf \<mt *J af&tt Wf Kbptf ct&yiytet *J 

euLin&if ZhgttimptVj i tmSu lit ax^cctW pint, 

«AA* Jj) eAt/Av7K/. LONGINUS. J. XY. 
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are many who make Verfes, without Po- 
etry : and others are very f Poetical with- 
out making Verfes. If therefore we fet 
Verfifying afide, Poetry in other refpe&s 
is only a lively Fiftion that pairtts Na- 
ture. Ahd if one has not this Genius for 
Painting, he will never be able to imprint 
Things on the Hearer's Mind : but his 
Difcourfe will be flat, languid, and wea- * 
rifome. Ever fince the Fall of A d a M, 
Men*s Thoughts have been fo low and 
grovellihg, that they are unattetttive to 
moral Truths , and can fcarce conceive 
any thing but what afFe&s their Senfes. 
In this cohlifts the Degeneracy of human 
Nature, People grow foon weafy of Con- 
templation : tntelle&ual Idea's do not 
ftrike their Imagination : fo that we muft 
ufe fenfible and J familiar Images to fup- 

poft 



-f The Adventures <?/Tilemachus, composed by 
our ingenious Author, art mtirety written in that Pdetick 
Prefe he here ffeaks of M. Bossu the greateft modern 
Critick, does not think that Work can be called a Poem 5 but 
he owns the Diftinftfan that our Author here takes notice of 
** There is good Reafon (fays he) to dift'mgurjh fuch art- 
te lefs Compofures [turn'd into Verfe] from true Poetry, by 
** giving them the Name of Verification fand to make of 
€€ Verfification, and Poetry, as it were two different Arts. 
€< And indeed, is there a greater Difference betwixt Cram- 
€€ mar, and Rhetorick 5 than betwixt the Arl^of making 
€€ Verfes, and that of inventing a Poem f 

Traitc du Pocme Epiqiie* Lh. j. ch. 5. 

£ Refpicere exemplar vitac morumque jubebo 
Dostum imitatorem, Sc vcras hinc ducere voces. 

Hon. d$A. P. 
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port their Attention, and convey abftra& 
ed Truths to their Minds. Hence it came, 
that foon after the Fall, the Religion of 
all the Antients confifted of Poetry and 
Idolatry \ which were always joined to- 
gether in their various Schemes of Super- 
ftition. But let us not wander too far — 
You fee plainly that Poetry, I mean, the 
lively painting of Things, is, at it were, 
the very Soul of Eloquence. 

G But if true Orators be Poets \ I 
fhou'd think that Poets are Orators too : 
For Poetry is very proper to perfwade. 

A. Yes \ they have the very fame End. 
All the difference betwixt them confifts 
in what I have told you. Orators are 
not pofleft with that Enthufiafm which 
fires the Poet's Breaft, and renders him 
more lively, more fublime, and bolder 
in Expreflion. You remember the Paf- 
fage I quoted from Cicero. 

C. Which > Is it not 

A. That an Orator ought to have the 
Stile almoft of a Poet : that almoft points 
out the difference between them. 

C I underftand you. But you do not 
come to the Point you propos'd to explain. 
to us. 

A. Which } 

C. The Rule for diftinguifliing betwixt 
witty Turns, and folid Ornaments. 

A. You 



A. You will foon Comprehend that* 
For of wh&t Ufe in Difcourfe can any 
Ornament be, that does not tend either 
to prove* to paint, or to affett ? 
.• C It. may fcrve to. pfeafa 

^t We muft diftinguifti here between 
foch Qtn$ratnt3 ai only pleafej and thofe 
that both . pkafe, and perfwade* That 
which ferves to pleafe.in order to per-* 
fwade, », godd and foiid : Thus We are 
pleas'd with ftrong and clear Arguments; 
The juft and -natural Emotion* of an OraU 
tor have much Grace and Beauty in rhem : 
and his exaft and lively paittting charms' 
us. So that all the rieceflary Parts of E-» 
loquence are apt to pleafe : nut yet plea- 
fing is not their true Aim. The Qjieftion 
is, whether wefhall approve fiichThoughts 
and Expreflions as may perhaps give an 
ataufiog Delight ^ but in other refpeds, 
are altogether ufelefsi and thefe I call 
quaint Turns, and Points of Wit. You 
muft remember now that I allow of all 
thofe Graces of Stile,and delicateThoughts 
that tend to Perfwafion : I only rejeft 
thofe vain affefted Ornaments that the 
felf-conceited Author ufes, to paint his 
own Char after, and amufe others with his 
Wit } inftead of filling their Minds in- 
tirely with his Subjeft. In fine ^ I think 
we ought to condemn not only all Jingle, 
and playipg with Words, as a thing ex- 

G tremely 
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tremely mean and boyifli j but even all 
witty Conceits, and fanciful Turns j i 
mean, fuch Thoughts as only flalh and 
glitter uJ>on the Fancy ^ but contain ikh 
thing that is folid, and conducive to Per- 
fwafion. 

C. I cou'd agree to that } but that Fin 
afraid fuch Severity wou'd retrench die 
chief Beauties of Difcourfe. 

A. Don't you reckon Homer and 
Virgil very agreeable Authors ? Are 
they not the inoft delicate you '. ever 
read } And yet in them you don't find 
Vhat we call Points of Wit. Their Po- 
ems are full of a noble Simplicity : their 
Art is intirelvconceaPd : * Nature itfelf 
appears in all that they fay. We do not 
find a fingie Word that feems purpofely 
defigtf d to (hew the Poet's Wit. fThey 

thought 






When firfi young Ma&o fung of Kings and Wars, 

'Ere warning Phoebus touch* t Ins trembling Ears, 

Perhaps hefeem'd above the Critick*s Law, 

And but from Nature* s Fountains fcom*d to draw : 

But when t* examin every Part ho came, 

NATUR E, and Homer were, ho found, tbefamt. 

Learn hence for Antient Rules ajuft Efteem $ 

To copy Nature is to copy them. 

Mr. P o p £ *s Eflay on Criticifin. /. 1 3 . 

f 'Koj (juii\im\ iw'sbokj fludJht j£ «J»»7K f ia fit 
i mmtit pioi # p*r XpoW Aldnt 9 hyytinw©* ei**>. 
§\io+i 7»r $uy&7{&9 *** $ xthtrcuro*' — -* 01*3-' e$ f 

- — j£ lAicom Ttdf-mc 'Aycuuf, 
AfpiJk $ f4d%r* } Jim MfMtnf • \&*9 ■— - 

hi)** 
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thought it their gretteft Glory never to 
appear \ but to employ our Attention on 
the Obje&a they defcribe : as a Painter 
endeavours to fet fcfefore your Eyes wide 
Forefls, Mountains, Rivers, diftant Views, 
and Buildings -, or the Adventures, Adtions, 
and different Paflions of Men, in fuch a 
lively manner, that you cannot trace thq 
mafterly Strokes of his Pencil : For Art -" 
looks mean and coarfe When it is perceiv'cU 
P L at o, (who had examm'd this matter 
inajre thoroughly than any other Orator^ 
or Critick,) allures us that in Comnofing, 
the \ Poet fhou'd always keep out of fight, 
make himfelf be quite forgot by his Read- 
ers, and reprefent only thofe Things and 
Perfons which he wou'd fet before their 
Eyes. You fee how much the Antients 
excdl'd us in juft and lofty Sentiments. 

B. I fee the Ufe and Neceflity of 
Painting, in Eloquence : let us next know 
the Nature and Ufe of thofe affefting 
Movements you fpoke of. 

Ga ^.They 

rmSft »*& Jv^i tfv I Xf pm *£}*'». & wyt-na tyuytf 

5m» memwTOA Aiynw 7t\v> t\ iff If *Ufp ^ mti iff U 

Pt a t o ^# Refuh, lib. III, 
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A. They fervp tp raif^ in the Hearer's 
Mind, fuch Emotions as anfwe* the Qra* 
torYPurpofe. . 

G But in what do thefe Movements of 
an Orator confift ? 

A. In his Words, and in the Aftions 
pf his Body. 

B. -What Movement can there be iq 
Words? 

A. A great deal. Tutty tells ua, 
that the very Enemies of Gracchus 
cou'd not forbear weeping when * he pro? 
nouncM thefe Words 7- " tytifcrable MaQ 
c< that I ami whither fhall I t\jprn myfelf ? 
c * where cjni go ? to, the Capitol > It 
fwims with my Brother's Blood. Shall 
I go to my own Houfe } there to fee 
my unhappy Mother diffplv'd in Tears, 
1 and ripprefs't w;ith Sorrow > : "This is 
i^oying Language. But now if one were 
to (ay the lam? thing? in a <xild manrier ? 
they woii'4 lote all their Forpe. 
4 B. Think yo\i fo > ' \ 
, . A. l<et us try. f " I know not where 
ci to'go, ~nor whither I fhou'd turn my- 
.. . . felt 

'*/■•■• '^v; • ■ •• — , u . ' ^ ^ — ; 

• * Q^id ^ K* G ? acc ho, quern tu, Catule, rritiiu$ mc- 
miniftij quocf me^paera tantoperc ferretu^'*. Quo mt 
tnifer, tonkram i quo vert am t tn Capitoliumne t at fra- 
ilis fanfume. rt&HWAU Jfc domum r matremne ut mife* 
fAni iafnentinumtyte vide am, cr abjcftam i Quae fie ab 
il)q, atta efle conftabat oculis, voce/geftu, inimici ut 
Jacfirymas tenere nbn poflent. Hgec co dico pluribus, 
quod genus hoc totum bratores, qui funt veritatis ipfius 
itCTOEES, teitqiierufit * iihitatores autem veritatw, 
hftriones, occupaverunt, Cic. deOrat. lib. iij. f. 56. 
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** felf, amidft my MisfbftUftes. The 
«* Capitol is .the Placa Where ray ftrc& 
x ' ther's Blood wa9 flied 3 and af hbiti6, t 
" (hall fee my unhappy MotheYlamentin& 
«• her Condition, with &e utmoft Grief* 
This is the fame thing that was feid be- 
fore : But what is become afihit Force 
and Vivacity we then percelv'd ? where 
is that * vehement Manner,- and abrupt 
Language which fo juftly defcribes Na- 
ture in the Tranfports of Grief? The 
Manner Of faying a thing (hews us how 
it affefts the Mind : and thrft is what 
moft effe&ually touches the Hearer. In 
fuch PafldgeS, one ought ftudiouflv to 
avoid all reftfd uncommort ithougnts \ 
and even negle& Connection arid Orders 
otherwife the Paflioii defcrib'd has ho ap- 
pearance of Truth, or Nature, in' it, ' No- 
thing is more {hocking than a Paffion cx- 
prefs't in beautiful Figures, pompous Lan- 
guage, and well-tut n'd Periods. On this 
head, I muft recommend f L o sfoi n u s 
to you, who quotes many fubtitne Ex- 
amples from Demosthenes, and 
others. 

. . C Befides the Movements that attend 
an affe&ing vehement Stile, you men- 
tion'd others that flow from the Orator's 
Gefture, and Action : which I muft in- 
treat you to explain. 

;...'. g 3 A, i 

* See LoNGiNv&f.XYtij. ' f to f. ^8ji" ki*; w, «rj» 
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\d. I can't pretend to give voti a com* 
bleat Syftem of Rhetorick. It is a Talk 
I am not fit for. However I fhall give 
you (bine Remarks I have made on the 
Pbint of Gefturtf. We find in Tullt 
and * Quintili a n that the A&ion 
of the Greeks and Romans was far more 
violent 4:han ours. They ftampt on the 
Ground ^ and even beat their Forehead. 
T u lly mentions an Orator who in his 
pifflding laid hold of his Client; and tore 
open his Cloaths, to (hew the Judges the 
Wounds he had reqeivM in the Service of 
the Republick. This was a vehement 
kind of Adion. indeed ; but fuch as is 
referv'd for extraordinary Occafions j 
and doth not fall within the common 
Kules of Gefture. I think it is not nam* 
ral to be always moving . one's Arm in 
talking : that f Motion is proper enough 
when the. Orator is very vehement : but 
he ought , not to move his Arm in order 
to. appear vehement. Nay there are ma- 
ny Things that ought to be pronounced 
calmly, and without any Motion. 

£. Wou'd 

* Femur fa-ire, quod Athene* primus fedfle creditur 
Clean > & ufitatum eft* & jndignato* decet, 4c excitac au» 
ditorem. Idque in Callid'tc Cicero defiderat. JStan 
frens, mqiut, fercttffa? non femur f pedum nuUafitfflofiet 

f Brachij moderata projeftio remtffo humerfs, atque 
txplicamibus fe in proferenda manu digitis, co«tmvK>f 
J| decurrentcMQcos {pajfime, d« jet, JW, 
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B. Wou'd you have a Preacfier, for 
inftance, ufe no Gefture at all on feme 
Occafions ? that wou'd look very Orange 
indeed. 

A. I know that moft People lay it down 
for a Rule, (or a Cuftom at lead,) that 
a Preacher fhotfd be always in motion, 
whatever the Subjeft be that he treats of* 
But it might be eafily {hewn that our 
[French] Preachers ufually have too 
much Gefture, and fometiraes too little, 

B. I wifh you wou'd ftate this Matter 
clearly. For, I always believed, from the 
Example of * * * that there are not above 
two or three Motions of the Hands to be 
us'd in a whole Sermon. 

A. Let us then lay down fome Princi- 
ple to argue upon. Now of what Ufe is 
the * A&ion of the Body in fpeaking > Is 
it not to exprefs the Sentiments and Paf- 
fions of the Mind > 

B. I think fa. 

G 4 A. The 

* A&io inquam in dicendo una dominatur 2 fine hac 
iummus orator cfle in numero nuflo poteft : mediocris, 
hac inftrudus fimunoi fxpe fuperare. Huic primas de- 
diffc Demosthenes dicitur* quum rogaretur quid in 
dicendo effet primum * huic fecundas * huic tertias. Ih 
Grat. lib. iij. $. 56. Eft enim A&to quafi Scrmo Corporis ; 
quo magis menti congrua eue debet-— atque in ijs om- 
nibus quae funt adkmu, ineft quasdam yis a natura data a 
4)uare ctiam hac imperii hac vulgus, hac denique bar*» 
ban maxime commoventur — ijwenj enim omnium «fe 
njmi motibuj concitantur, & eos ijfdem notis, 3c in alijs 
agnoicunt, 5c in fe'ipfi indicant. Ibid. $ x $4. 
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A. The Motion of the Body then fhoutt 
help to paint the Thoughts of the SouL 

JB. Yes* 

A. And that Painting ought to be exad 
and * faithful. Every Look and Motion . 
(hou'd iu an eafy natural manner repres- 
ent the Speaker*? Sentiments, and the 
JJature of the Things he fays ^ but fo 
as to avoid all Mean and Theatrical Ge- 
(tures. 

, B. I think I underftand your Notion 
exaftly. Let me interrupt . you then a 
little ^ that yop may fee how far I enter 
into the Confluences that flow from the 
Principle you laid down* You f wou'd 
have an Orator ufc fuch a lively, natural, 
becoming A&ion, as will help to point 
out diftin&ly what his Words alone cou'd 
exprefs only in a fiat and languid man- 
ner, So that you reckon his very Adion 
a fort of Painting. 

. A. Right. 

r 

* Ontnis enim motus animi fuum quendam a nature 
habet vulrum & fonum, & geftum : totumque corpus 
homing & ejus omnit vukus omnetque voces* ut nervi 
in fidifcus, ita tenant, ut a motu animi quoque Cut 
pulfo*. Cicbho di Qrat, l#. ti;« U 17* 

■J Geftus quantum haboat in oratore momeiiti, fetis vel 
ex co patet quod pleraouc etiam ckra verba figoificat* 
Quippc non mantis forarn, Ctd nutus etiam declarant 
noftram voluntatem $ & in muds pro fermone funt — 
Contra ii $eftus ac vukus ab oratioae diflentiat, tnftia 
dicamus hilars, afKrmtmusaliqga renuemes, aon aucto* 
ritas modp verbis, fed etiam fides defir. 

C^UIWT. W, XJ. f, J. 
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A* Right. But we muft farther con- 
clude that to paint well, we muft imitate 
Nature i and obferve what (he does when 
fhe is left to herfelf j and is not tanftrainM 
by Art. 

B. That is plain. 

A. Now doth a Man naturally ufe 
many Geftures when he fays common 
Things, without Vehemence, or the leaft 
mixture of any fort of Paffion > 
. B. No. 

A. On fuch common Subjeds then, we 
ought not to ufe any Aftion in publick 
Difcourfes \ or at leaft but little : For 
there we ought always to * follow Na- 
ture ^ nay there are fome Occasions 
where an Orator might beft exprefe his 
Thoughts by Silence. For, if; being full 
of fbme great Sentiment, he continued 
immoveable for a Moment ^ thisfurpriz- 
ing Paufe tf ou'd keep the Minds of the 
Audience in fufpence, and exprefs an E- 
notion too big for Words to utter. 

B. I doubt n6t but fuch unexpe&ed 
Faufes feafonably employ 'd, wou'd be 

very 

r * TJnum jam his adjicieixhim eft, cum praecipue in 
a&ione fpc&etur duorum, faepe aliud alios decere. Eft 
enim latens quaedam in hoc ratio, 6c inenarrabills : 8c 
ut vere hoc di&um eft, caput efle arris, BE CERE 
quod facias — Quarc norit fe quifquc 5 nee tantnm e* 
communibus pneceptis, kd etiam ex NAT UR A SUA 
capiat confilium formandac A&ionis. 

Quint, lib.*)* c. ?»' 
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very fignificant $ and powerfully a#e& 
the Hearers. But, Sir, you feem to think 
that one who fpeaks in publick ought to 
ii£e no other A&ion than what is proper 
for ordinary Conversion, 

A. You miftake me,Sir : I think theSight 
of a great AfTembly, and the Importance 
of the Subjed an Orator treats erf, ought 
to animate him far more than if he were 
talking familiarly with his Friends. But 
both in private, and in publick, he ought 
•always to aft naturally. He fhou'3 ufe 
forae A&ion when his Words are moving: 
but when his Expreffions are quite calm 
and fimple, thefre is no oecafion to move 
the Body (- except it be in the? gentleft 
manner. Nothing appears more (hocking 
and abfurd, than to fee a Man very warm 
and a&ive, when he's faying the drieft 
coWeft Things. Thb' he fweats hitnfelf, 
be chills the Blood of his Audience. Some 
time ago, I happened to fall afleep at a Ser- 
mon ^ , as you know one's apt to do in the 
Afternoon : (and indeed in former Times, 
they preach't but once a-day, after the 
Gotpei in the Morning-Service : ) but I 
fbon wak'd and found the Preacher in a 
very violent Agitation : fo that I fancy'd, 
af hrft, that he was prefling fome impor- 
tant Point of Morality 

B. What was the matter then ? 
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'jf. He was only giving notice that on 
the Sunday following he wou'd preach 
upon Repentance. I was extremely fur* 
priz'd to hear fuch an indifferent Thing 
utter'd with fo much Vehemence j and 
muft have laugh't-out, if the Regard I 
had for the Place, and fome other Cir- 
cumftances had not reftrainM me. The 
Pronunciation of thefe Declaimert is ex- 
actly like their Gefture : For, as their 
Voice is a perpetual Monotony •, fo there 
B an * Uniformity in their Gefture that 
is no lefs naufeous, and unnatural ; and 
equally contrary to the good Effeft that 
one might exped from decent A&ion. 

B. You faid that fometimes they have 
not Aftion enough. 

A. We 

* In the delivering cf Sermons, a great Compofure of 
Gefture and Behaviour is necejfary to give them Weight and 
Authority. Extremes are had here, as in every thing elfe. 
Some affect a light and flippant Behaviour : and others think 
that wry Faces, and a Tone in the Voice wlllfet-off the 
utatter. Grave and composed Looks, and a natural, hue* 
difimcH Pronunciation, will always have the beft Ejftcls. 
"the great Rule which the Maflers of BJeetorick prefs much, 
can never be enough remember 9 d > that ti make a Man fpealc 
well, and pronounce with a right £mphafis, he ought tho- 
rowly to under fiand all that he fays -, be fully perfwaded 
of it 1 and bring hhnfelf to have thefe Affections which he 
defin's to infufe into others. Ho that is perfwaded of the 
Truth of what ho fays, and has a Concern about it in his. 
Mind, will pronounce with a natural Vehemence that is 
fin* more lively than all the Strains that Art can lead him 
to- An Orator, {if we hearken to them) muft ie an ho~ 
neft Man, and fpeak always on the fide of Truth ; and 
ftudy to fed all that fa fays \ and thin fa will fpeak it fo 
as to make others feet it tikewife. 

Pifcourfe of the Paftoral Care, ch iX 
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A. We cannot Wonder at that* For 
they do not difcern the Things that re- 
quire Warmth and Earneftnefs* They 
wafte their Spirits in faying the plaindt 
Things^ and fo are forc'd to utter thofe 
Things faintly which ought to b£ deli- 
ver^ with a vehement Aftion. I mtift 
own indeed that the French are not very 
capable of this Vehemence : For, they are 
too airy, and do not conceive Things with 
fuflicient Strength : add therefore they 
don't fpeak with a proper Energy. The 
Romanphzfa wonderful Talent this way, 
and the Greeks a greater. The Eaftern 
Nations excelled in it j and particularly 
die Hebrews. Nothing Can equal the 
Strength and Vivacity of the Figures they 
employM in their Dilcourfe : and the very 
A&ions they usM to expreis their Senti- 
ments j fucn as putting Afhes on their 
Heads, and tearing their Garments, and 
covering themfelves With Sack-cloth, un- 
der any deep Diflrefs and Sorrow of Mind. 
I don't fpeak of What the Prophets did to 
give a more lively Reprefentation of the 
Things they foretold ; becaufe fuch figu- 
rative A&ions were the Effe& of divine 
Infpiration. But even in other Cafes, we 
find th&t thofe People ufrderftood much 
better than we do, how to exprefs their 
Grief, and Fear, and other Paffions. An<J 
hence, no doubt, arofe thofe furprifihg 

Effete 
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EfFeds of Eloquence, which we neve* 
experience now. 

B. You approve then of many different 
Geftures, awi* various Inflexions pf the 
Voice > 

A. It is that Variety which gives fo 
much Grace, and Force to the A&ion of 
an Oratory andjnadeDBMOSTHBNSS 
faf excel all others. The mor^eafy and 
familiar that the Voice and Adion appear* 
when the Speaker only narrates, explains, 
or inftrufts ; the njore apt he will be jto 
(urprize and ipoye the A**dienpe in thofc 
parts of his Difcourfe, where he grows 
fividehly vehement, and enforces lofty 
afFeding Sentiments by a fuitabje 'Energy 
of Vpica, and A&ion, Thwjdw f Pro* 

ftuaciation 

, t • ' *■ 

**: In omni yq^e> *ft ' qnfeldam medium * fed fuum 

cuique : hinc gradatim adicendere vocem utile, & fiia* 
ve eft ; (na*n a ptfntfpio clamare agrefte quiddanj eft :> 
fie illud idem ad tormandum eft vOcem ialutare : <deinde 
oft quiddam comenrius externum ~~ eft kern contra 
duiddan? in remiflkme graviflimum, quoque tamquam 
fbnofrim gradibus defcenditur. Haec varietas, & hie 
per omncs fonos vocis curfus, & fe tuebitur, & a&ioni 
afferet fuavitatem. Cic. i* Orat. lib. iij. $. 6r. 

t , Oinata eft pronunriatifr, cui fiiffioagatur vox facilfcy 
magna,, beat*, flexflbilis, firma, dulcis, durabilis, claray 
puw, foa/is a^a, auribusfedens. Eft enim quaxkut* 
ad auditum accommodaca, nan magnitudine fed propria 
etate, ad hoc veto tra&abilis * utique habeas omnes in 
fe qui defiderantur fono3 inttniiomjapu, 6c toto ut aiuac 
prgano inftru&a — - Illud yero maximum, quod feciut* 
dun? ramnern r$rmm de quibus dicimus; animorufnqtw 
habitus, conformanda <vox eft, ne ab.oratione di&ordet. 
Vitemus igitur illajn quae Gr*(t fmmpU vocatur, una 

quacdam 
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nunciation is a kind of Mufick ^ whofe 
Beauty confifts in the Variety of proper 
Tones, and Inflexions of the Voice, which 
ought to rife or fall with a juft and eafy 
Cadence, according to the Nature erf* the 
Things we exprefe. It gives a Light as 
well as a Grace to Language ; and is the 
very Life and Spirit of Difcourfe. 

B. According to your Notions of E- 
locution, it is an Art unknown to our 
greateft Orators* The Preacher that you 
and I heard, about a Fortnight ago, did 
not obferve your Rule : nor even feem to 
endeavour it. Except the firft thirty 
Words of his Sermon, he fpake always 
in the fame Tone : and the only Sign I 
couVl perceive of his being more vehe- 
ment in fome parts of his Difcourfe, than 
in others, was, that when he feem'd 
earneft, he fpoke fetter than at other 
times. 

A. : To me, Sir, his Voice feem'd to 
have two Tones j tho* they were not well 

adapted 
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quaedam fpiritus ac fbni intentib : non folum ne dicamus 
churiose, quod infanum eft's aut intra loquendi modum/ 
otiod motu caret $ aut fummitfb murmure, quo etiam 
cebilitatur omnis intentio t fed ut in ijfdem partibus, ijfc 
demque afFe&ibus, fint taxnen qufedam non ita magna; 
vocis dtcUnatlones, prout aut verborum dignitas, aut Sen- 
tentiarum natura, "aut depofitio, aut inceptio, aut tran* 
fitus poftulabrt : ut qui fingulis pinxerunt coloribus, alia 
famen eminentiora» alia reduftiora fecerunt * fine quo ne 
fuemiwis quidem fuat lineas dediflent. * 

Quint, lib, xj, f, j» 
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adapted to his Words, You obfer v f d jufHy 
enough that he did not follow the Rules 
of Pronunciation! and r I believe he did 
pot perceive the need of them. His Voice 
is naturally melodious : and tho* it be ill- 
manag'd, it is however pleafing enough. 
But you fee plainly that it does not make 
thofe ftrong affe&ing Impreffioos on the* 
Mind that it wou'd produce, if it had 
fuch various Inflexions as are proper to 
exprefs the Speaker's Sentiments. Such 
Preachers are like fine Clocks, that give 
a dear, full, foft, agreeable Sound ; but 
after all they are Clocks only, of no Sig- 
nificancy : and having no variety of Notes, 
they are incapable of Harmony, or Elo- 
quence. 

B* But were there not many Graces in 
the Rapidity of his Difcourfe ? 

A. Yes : and I grant that in fome a£ • 
fefting, ttvely Paffages one ought to fpealc 
fafter than ufual. But 'tis a great Fault 
to fpeak with fo much Precipitation that 
one cannot flop himfelf, nor be diftinftly 
underftood. The Voice and Aftion bear 
fome refemblance to Verfe. Sometimes 
we muft ufe fuch a flow, and grave Mea- 
fure as is fit to defcribe Things of that 
Charader : and fometimes a fhort impe- 
tuous one, to exprefe what is quick and 
ardent. To ufe always the fame degree 
of Atfion, and the fame Tone of Voice, is 

like 
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like prefcribing one Remedy for all 
{tempers* But we ought to excufe th$ 
Uniformity of that Preacher's Voice, and 
Aftion. For, befides his pofleffing many 
excellent Qualities, the Fault we com* 
plain of, is the natural Effeft of his Stile, 
We have already agreed that the Modu- 
lation of the Voice thou'd be exa&ly fiat* 
ed to the Words. Now his Stile is .even; 
and uniform, without the leaft Variety* 
On the one hand, it is not familiar, ifi- 
finuating, and popular : and on the otheq 
it has nothing in it that is lively, figure 
tive, and fublime : but it confifts of a 
conftant Flow of Words, that prefs one 
after the other ; containing a dole and 
well-conneded Chain of Reafoning, on 
clear Ideas* In a word, he's a Man that 
talks good Senfe very corre&ly* Nay 
we rauft acknowledge that he has done 
great Service to the Pulpit r he has re- 
fcu'd it from the Servitude of vain De- 
claimers ^ and fill'd it himfelf with much 
Strength and Dignity. He is very capa- 
ble of convincing fyopte : but I know 
few Preachers who perfwade and move 
them lefs than he doth. If you obferve 
carefully, you'll even find that his way 
of Preaching is not very inftru&ive. For, 
befides his not having a familiar, engaging, 
pathetick manner of talking, (as I obferv'd 
before;) his Pifcourfe does not in the 

leaft 
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leaft. * ftrike the Imagination, but k ad- 
drels't to the Vnderjianding only* It 19 
a Thred of Reafoning that cannot be com- 
prehended without the cloTeft. Attention. 
And feeing there aire but few Hearers 6a- • 
pable of. fuch a\ conftant Application of 
Mind, they retain little or nothing of his 
Difcourfe.- It is like a Torrent that hur- 
ries along at once, and leaves it's Channel 
dry. In order to make a lafting Irapre£ - 
fion on People's Minds, we mult fupport 
their Attention, by moving their Paluons j 
For, dfji Inftructions ear* have but little 
Influence. . But the Thing that I reckon 
leaft natural in this Preacher, is the con- 
tinual Motion he gives his; Arms j white 
there is nothing figurative, nor moving id ; 
his Words. The.A&ion us'd in ordinary - 

• :• .-.- H . Conver- 
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* The SENSES and the IMAGINATION an 

fruitful and imxhaufiibU Sources ofMifiahts and Dolmfien: 

tut the UNDERSTANDING er Mind acl'mgiy it\ 

fetf, is notfofubjtft to Error - — Wt cannot always /peak 

fo as to apft tho Strifes'- and Imagination of others : nor 

ought we always to endeavour it* When a Subject is ab« 

{trailed, we can fetdom render it fenfible [or apt to ftrike 

the Imagination,] without making it obfcure : His enough 

if it be made intelligible. Nothing can fa more unjuft than 

the ufual Complaints ofthofe who wou T d know eUry things 

and yet will not apply themfihef to any thing* They toko 

4t amifs when wo, require their Attention $ and expect that 

we-Jhou r d always ftrike their Fancy, and continually pleafe 

theit Unfes, and their Paffions* But His not in our power 

to-gratify them. The Authors of Romances and Comedies, 

art obliged thus to pleafe, and amufe them : but as fir us, 

Hit enough if we tan mftruM tho[t who are truly attentive* 

P< M f i 1 * A ff c H i'» KccherchcdcJa Vcrit*, i lv ^\. ca. 
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Conversation^ wou'd fuit his Stile befi: : 
or his impetuous Gefture wou'd require a 
Stile full of Sallies and Vehemence : and 
even then he behovM to manage his 
Warmth better, and render it lefs uniform. 
Iivfine, I think heTs^a great Man ^ but not 
an Orator. A-Country-Preacfaer who can 
alarm his Hearers, and draw Tears from 
them, anfwer's the End of Eloquence 
better, than he. 

B. But how (hall we know the parti- 
cular Gestures, and the Inflexions of Voice 
that are agreeable to Nature ? 

A. I told vow before that the whole 
Art of good Orators oonfifts in obferving 
what Nature does when unconftrain'd* 
You<ought not to imitate thofe Htaanguers 
who chufe always to declaim \ but will 
never talk to their Hearers. On the con- 
trary, you fliou 'daddrefs yourfclf to an 
Audience iftfuch amodeft, refpedful* en- 
gaging manner, that each of diem fhall 
think you are fpeakiijg to. him in parti- 
cular. And this is the Ufe and Advan- 
tage of natural, familiar r infinuating Tones 
of Voice. They ought always to be grave 
and becoming : and even fmmg and pa- 
thetick, when the Subjeft requires it. 
But you muft not fancy that you can ex- % 
prefs the Paflions by the mere ftrength of 
Voice : like thofe noify Speakers who by 
bawling and. toffing themfelves about, 

ftu» 
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ftun their Headers, inftead of affe&ing, 
them. If we wou'd fucce^J in painting, 
and railing the Paflipns } we, muft know 
exadHy what Movements they infyire. 
For inftince, obferve ^hat is thq the Pq-' 
fhire, and what the Voice of one, whqfq 
Heart, is piprc'd withSprro^w, or ftjrpriztt 
at the fight of an aftoniftjing Objeft : Re- 
mark the natural A&ion; of the Eyes - y 
what the Hfcnds do : and 4 what the, whole 1 
Body* On fuch OccafipnS Natqre ap- 
pears 5 and' you need ohfy fdllow it : If 
yoil muft employ * Art; conceal it fb 
well under an exaft Imitation, that it may 
pafs fbr Nature itftlfi Bar To fpeak tliff 
3friith; Orators in: f^di Gafes^. are like 
ftoetewhowj:^^ 

Verfes} they muft^ feel the fcWfion theyv 
defcribe* elfethey can never paint it well. 
The greatest Art u^lpaftlg ca& nm, 

H* a- fpe&fc 

.■ «iuUi ' . i.i.J 11 J -'."mh i k.u i i t n ; mun i mmi 1 » ' i I ' tniin 

Longinus. J. xarij. 



jr Ut rkknrihus amdeat, ita iUoobu^adfuat 
Human! varim* SI vis me Acre, dolcadm* €& 
Primum ipfitibi ■ .. '■ * 
— »~malfcJi izttiutofaloqiieoiV 
ifot doaritaW awtridebo. Triftatimftuntt: . 
Vultum verba decent: iratum plena mtaaraim^ 
Focmatieiiiin aat¥ra.prius.nc*,ipt*a adjQnuuMn 
Bottuaaram.hsUikttnft* juvat^ wtiipgellit 
Aut.ad .fawnMiiamaypCfc yaw deduck, . 6l angk< s i 
Poft effert anixni jomcu* u^pfeteiuguiL 

Hoa. dtA.P. 
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fpeak like ± true Paffion, and undifguis^d 
Nature, oo that you will always be but 
an imperfeft Orator, if you be not tho- 
rowly mov'd with thofe Sentiments that 
'ou paint, and wou'd infufe into others* 
[or do I fay this from a pious Motive : 
I (peak now only as * an Orator* 

B. The Cafe, I think, is abundantly 
plain : but you fpoke to us of the Eyes : 
have they their Rhetorick too? 

A. Yes-, if you'll believe fTuLLY, 
and other antient Orators* Nothing is. 
more intelligible than the Afpeft : it ex- 

r preffes 



y«uor *&o< fc*« jgi tny*6pe*> •«** &\ m ■<*« 
wiu x) ****$& b&«***** Jiwmr, £ ©low* ?•*- 
Cd&f t*i h&y*t. Long. J.viif. 

* Neque fieri poteft, ut doleat k qui audit, ut odcrity, 
lit invideat, ut pertimefcat aliairid, nifl omnes ij motus 
quos orator adhibere volet judici, ia ipfo oftlore im- 
preffi, atque inufti videbuntur — ut enim nulla materies 
tarn facilis ad exardefcendum eft, quae nifi admoto igni 
ignem conciperepoffit r fie nulla mens eft tarn ad com-- 
prehendendam vim oratoris parata, que poflit incendi, 
aifi inflammatus ipfe a<J earn, & ardens accefleris. 

Cic. de Or At. tit. ij. f. 45 ' 

f Sed in ORE funt omnia. In eo autem ipfo do- 

minatus eft omnis Oculorum— Animi enim eft otimis 

A&io j 9c imago animi vultus eft, indices ocoli. Nam 

h*c eft una pars Corporis quae quot animi motus funt, 

tot fignificationes, & commutation** poflit efficere — •? 

Oculi font quorum turn intentione, turn remiffione, turn 

conjeftu, turn hilaritate motus animorum fignificemus 

apti cum genere ipfo orationis : eft enim A6H0 quafi 

Sirmc Corporis % quo magis menti congruens efle debet. - 

Quare in hac noftra a&ione fecundum yocem vultus 

yalct : is autem oculis gubernatur. 

* C x c. di Orat. lit. ii;. S • 59- 
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prefles every Paffion df the Soul. And 
in the Afpeft, the Eyes are moft aftive 
and fignificant. One well-timM Look 
-will pierce to the bottom of the Heart. 

B. The Preacher we were fpeaking of, 
has ufualiy his Eyes (hut. When we 
obferve hioi near, 'tis very fhbeking. 

As It is difogreeable becatife we per- 
ceive that he wants one of the chief Things 
. that ought to enliven his Difcourfe. 

B. But why does he fo } 

A. He makes hafte to pronounce his 
Words } and (huts his Eyes, becaufe it 
helps his labouring Memory. - 

B. I obferv'd indeed that it wis very 
much burden'd : Sometimes he repeated 

- feveral Words to* find out the Thread of 
bis Difcourfe. Such Repetitions make one 
look like a carelefs School-boy that has 
forgot his Leffon. They are very difaere- 

- able ; and wouM not be eafiiy excused in 
a Preacher of lefs note. 

A. It is not fo much the Preacher's 
Fault as the Defeft of the Method he 
fbllpws, after many others. So long as 
Men preach by heart, and often, they will 
be apt to fall into this perplexity. 

B. How do you mean? wou f d you 
have us not preach by heart > without 
/doing To, one cou'd not make an exaflfc 
, pithy Difcourfe. 

H 3 A. I 



bA. I am not jgainft a Preacher's get* 
tiqg feme particular -Sermons by heart. 
Thflly may always have time enough to 
prepare tpemfel ves for extraordinary Oc- 
xafions. And they might teveh acquit 
themfelves handfomety withotitiuch great 

Preparation* 
JS. How? this Teems incredible. 

4 

A. If Ibe miftakeo, I {hall readily own 
it. Let us only examine the Point with- 
out Prepoffeffion. Whit is r the* chief Aim 
of an Orator ? Is it hot to peffwade i 
Arrd in order to this, ought he not to «f- 
fed his Hearers, Vy movirig their Pafc 
-flops? 

£. I gp&nt it. 

A. The teoft IfreW and movihg way 
of preaching is' therefore the heft. 

£. True; Whit 3o you conclude froita 
.that? 

* rA. Which o:f two Orators will hata» 
the moft powerful and affeSking Manner^ 
lie rtvho teartjs his Difoourfe hy-heaft:^ or 
te jwho fpfeak^ without decking werfd'feir 
.word tvjiat he hid ftudy'd? 
H B. He* I think, wW> hbsgot hbDi- 
fcouf fe bSy-hbart< * , : 

^ wf, Have^tiencerandflet U8ftafethe 
<fcieftion right Onrtfte ©ne'hand* Ifutf- 
$ofe a Man'prepares his Di&ourfe exafthr, 
and learns it by-heart to Uiekaf^ S^iiabip, 
Op the Qtfyer fend, I fuppqfe another Per* 



Concerning Eloquence. i j 

fon whofills his Mind with the Subject he 
is to talk of; who fpeaks -with great Eafe; 
(For, you wou'd not have any-body* at- 
tempt to fpeak in Piiblick, without having 
proper Talents for it:) in fliort, a Man 
Who has attentively eonflder'd ail thffPrin- 
ciples, and Parts of the Subject he is to 
handle; and has a comprehenfive view of 
them in all their Extent; who has reduc'd 
'his Thoughts info a proper Method ; and 
prepared the' ft^oageft'Expreffions to'ex- 
plain and inforce them in a fenfible man- 
ner ; who ranges all his Arguments, and 
lias a fufficient ^number of atteccing Fi- 
gures : Snch a 'Man certainly knows every 
thing that he 1 ought to fay; and the Or- 
der to which the whole "(hoa'd be plac'd: 
t To fucceed' therefore 'in his Delivery, 
H 4 he 



- ■ \* '-Ego nee ftudium fine divite Tena, 
Nee rude quid ptofit video iogenium — — 

Bor. dtA.f. 
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he wants nothing but thofe common Ey- 
prcflions that muft make the Bulk of his 
Difcourfe. But do you believe now that 
fuch a Perfon wou'd have any difficulty 
in finding eafy familiar Expreflions > 

B, He cou'd not find ft&H juft and 
handfome ones as he might have hit on, 
if he had fought them leifurely in his 
Clofet. 

A. I own that But according to you, 
he wou'd lofe only a few Onjatjients : 
and you know how to rate that Lofs ac- 
cording to the Principles we laid down 
before* On the other fide, what Advan- 
tage muft he not have in the Freedom 
and Fores of his A&ion : which is the 
main Thing. Suppofiqg that he has ap- 
ply'd himfelf much to compofing, (as 
rCiCERo requires of an Orator,) that 
. he has read all the befl: Models. } and has 

&na- 
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Thoughts, and noble tender Exfrefpons, do at amy time offer 
" themf elves, he muft not lofl them j fori write them down — . 
• By a very few Tears fracUce of two or three of fuch Soliloquies 

a-day, chiefly in the Morning when the Head is ckartft, 
- and the Sprits are UveUeft y a Man will contrast a great 

Eafinefs both in thinking; and Jpeaking. 

< JBp BuRNfit'sfDifc. on the Paftoral Care. /. 210,211, 

' • • • • ; ' ' ' 

* Caput autem eft, quod (ut veri dicam) minime 
facimus, (eft enjm niagnj laboris, quern pleriquc fugi- 
jnus} quam plurpnum. f^riBere — Stilus optimus, & 

y praeftamjflunus dkendi effeftor, ac M$gifter $ neque in- 
|uria j nam fi fubjtam & fqrtuftap* orationem, com* 

. mea'tatio, '$c cogitatio facile vincit 5 hanc ipfam prqfe- 
fto afltidua af diUgeps fqjpturf fupcrafcit, #* Qfft. 
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a natural, or acquired Eafinefs of Stjle 
and Speech ^ that he has abundance of 
folid Knowledge and Learning^ that he 
underftands his Subjeft perfe&iy weU^ 
and has rang'd all the Parts and Proofs of 
it in his Head : in fuch a Cafe we rauft 
conclude that he will fpeak with Force, 
and f Qrder, and Readinefe. His Periods 
perhaps will not footh the Ear fo much 
as the others \ and for that Reafon he 
nrnft be the oetter Orator. His Tranfi- 
tions may npt be fq fine : tis no great 
patter : tho f thefe he might have prepared 
without getting them by-heart : Befides, 
thefe little Omiffions were common to the 
raoft eloquent Orators among the Antients. 
They thought fuch Negligence was very 
patural -, and ought even to be imitated, 
to avoid tlje Appearance of too great Pre- 
paration. What then cou'd our Orator 
want } He might make fome little Repe- 
tition : but that too muft have its Ufe. 
Not only will the judicious Hearer take 
a pieafure in obferving Naf qre here, which 
[ leads one often to refume whatever View 
of the Subjeft ftrikes ftrongeft upon the 
Mind : but likewife this Repetition im- 
prints the Truth more deeply , which is 

the 



• cui le&a potenter erft res, 



Nee fecunfp ilcferit hunc, nee luckius Ordo. 
y er|>aque proytfaip rem non inviu fequentiir. 

Horn. d$ A. P, 
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the beft manner of Inftrudion. At the 
worft, one might find in his Difcourfe 
-fome inaccuracy of Conftru&ion, fome 
thfilete Word that has been cenfur'd by 
*the Academy *, foraething that is irregu- 
lar; or, if you will, fome weak or mif- 
apply'd ! Bxpreflion that he may happen 
to drop in the Warmth of Aftion, But 
Purely they muft have riarrowSouls who 
can think fuch little Efcapes worth any 
orte'sltfotice. There is abundance of thefe 
to be met with in the nioft * excellent 
Originals. The greateft Orators among 
the Antients neglefted them : and if our 
Views were a* noble astheirs, vre (hou'd 
•not fo much regard thofe ^ Trifles, which 
can amufe none but fuch Us are not able 
to difcern and purfue what is truly greit, 
Excufe toy Freedom, Sir: If I did not 
think you had a Genius very different 

frota 
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*x) O^iff^ x) ? JM*r tent pl?#c»#, k, ius* Hit flfals/tt. 

■ to kg. $, xxxiij, 

f Sunt del&a tamen, quibus ignovifle velimus ; 
Nam neque chorda fonum reddit quern vult manus 8? 
Pofcentique gravexn perfacpe remittit acutum : (mens 5 
*Nec temper' feriet quddcunque minabhur arcus. 
Verum ubi-plura intent ih cafmttie/iRm'ego^u?* 
OfFetidarimatulis, quas ant iniuffefudft, 

Auc iwm^ prum cavit iK^tara -n— . 
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frdm thefe little, cavilling Criticks 'I con- 
demn, I flxou'd fpeak of them with greater 
Caution. 

- if. You may always fpeak your Mind, 
Sir, without any Rtfferve On my Account. 
Be pleas'd therefore to go on with your 
Companion, 

A, Confider then, in the next place, 
the Advantage? that a Preacher muft have 
■who does not get his Sermon by-heart. 
HeismtirelyMaferdfhimfelf: hefpeaks 
In an eafy y rriffis&ed way ; and not like, 
a 'formal Reclaimer. Things flow then 
from their proper 'Source, ffhehasa'na- 
tural Talent for Eloquence, 'his Language 
intfft be livery : ahd moving : even the 
* Warmth thdt animates him, muIHeaS 
fthn 

* But the Ride I favfobfirv'd left, is tht mi/1 otu/foty 
i/fctt .' and without it Wtht rijt wiU never do theBuJintfs ; 
ft itihtt : That a'Manmufl ka-oe mbimfetf a'd*ef>St»A 
if the Truth and Power of RiMven ; •ht'nmjt im a %fr 
'andTlahu in his Thoughts with relation te thtfe Subjt&s: 
in tifufi bavofdthhnpf thdf, Things which U Intends *> 
txttlais Mi rieatnmtnd- ft ithert. Mi thnji thferbt -**r- 
rowly the 'Motions of his own Mind; —thai Jo he may 
•BaiiskS^n^m^ftlfwhffihetycakrofthmi dud 
tbatb* mayj^eai in J*<faipfh **ian*tr,'ib*t it-may tit 
' , m>ftft\ttl--'~ '"•• t - *"— ,: - "-— ""'- - : - '■■ ■- 



'Hmofi felt that he freaks from hit Heart, Then is an An, 
ihorityin the fimfSfi TfsHp that tan He fold, 'whin they 

fairy -vifble Chartthtrt of Gentdnenefi a them, New ifn 

Maneanearr 
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him to fuch pertinent Expre&ons, and Fi- 
gures, as he cou'd not have found out by 
Study, 

B. Why > Surely a Man may enliven 
his Fancy, and compofe very iprightly 
Difcourks in his Clofet 

A. I own that : but a juft Elocution 
andGefturc muft ftill give them a greater 
Life, and Spirit; Befides, what one fays 
in the Ardour of Aftion is far more na- 
tural and affeding : it has a negligent 
Air -, and difcovers none of that Art which 
is vihble in all elaborate Compofures* We 
may add farther, that a fkilful experienced 
Orator * adapts Things to the Capacity 
of his Hearers \ and varys his Difcourie 
according to the Impreffton he fees it 
makes upon their Minds. For, he eafily 
perceives whether they underftand him, 
or not ; and whether ne gains their At- 
tention, and moves their Hearts : and if 
it be needful, he refumes the fame Things 
in a different manner, and fets them in 
another light : he cloaths them in mort 
familiar Images, and Qomparifons : Or 
he goes back to the plaineft Principles, 
from which he gradually deduces the 

Truths 






Erit igitur hacc facultas in co qnem volumus efle 
eloquentem, ut definire rem pofCt $ neque id faciattam 
prelse & angufte, quam in iUis eruditiffimis difputationi- 
bus fieri folef^ fed cum explanatius, turn etiam uberius, 
& ad commune judicium, popuUremque inulligentvimm- 
commodatuis. Q\c,Orat. f. 33. » 
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Troths he would enforce : or hd endea- 
vour's to cure thofe Paftons, that hinder, 
the Truth from making a due Impreflion. 
This is die true Art. of Inftrudion and 
Perfwafion : and without this Addrefs and 
Prefence of Mind, we can only : make ro- 
ving and fruitlefs Declamations,. Obferve - 
now how far the Orator who gets every* 
thing by-heart, falls (hort of the others: 
Succefs. If we fuppofe then a Man to 
preach who depends intirely on his Me- 
mory, and dare's not pronounce a Word 
different from his LefTon; his Stile will 
be very exaft : but, as Dionysius* 
Harlicarnafeus Qbferves of Isoc ha- 
tes, his Compofition rauft pleafe more 
when it is read, than when 'tis pronounced. 
Befides, let him take what pains he will, 
the Inflexions of his Voice will be too 
uniform ; and always a little conftrain'd. 
He is not like a Man that fpeaks to an 
Audience ; but like a Rhetorician who. 
recites or declaims. His Aftion muft be 
awkard and forc'd: by fixing his Eyes, 
top much, he (hews how much his Me- 
mory labour's in his Delivery : and he i& 
afraid to give way to an unufual Emotion, 
left he (hou'd lofe the Thread of his 
Difcourfe. Now the Hearer perceiving 
fuch an undifguis'd Art, is fo far from 
being touch'd, and captivated, ashe ought 

to 
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to be, that he obferves the Speaker's Af- 
tifice with Coldnefe and Negled. 

B> But did not the antknt Orators do 
what you condemn } 

Ai I believe not* 

E. What ! do you think that D45* 
MosTHBNES and Tully did not- 
learn by-heart thofe finifti'd Oat ions they 
have left: us? 

Ai We know very well that they com- 
posed and wrote their Harangues, before 
they* fpake in publick : but we have fe- 
veral Reasons to believe that they did not 
get them by-heart, word for word; Even, 
the Orations of De most hrnes, » 
we have them, (hew rather the Sublimity 
and Vehemence^ of a great. Genius that 
was accuftomM to ipeak powerfully oB 
publick Affairs \ than the Accuracy and 
Eolitenefs of an Author* As for G ic e~ 
k o, in feveral Places of his Harangues, 
we find Thing* fpoken on- fudden Emeiv 
gencys, that he cou'd not poffibly have* 
forefeen. And if we' take his * Opinion 

of 



*• SedrVERBORUMmemoria, que minus eft no- 
bis necegArla, majore imagtnum varfctatc di&ngmtqr • 
iriulta enim funt verba, quae, quafi artkuli conne&unt 
membra Orationis, quae formari firaiUfudine nulla poh 
funt : idrum fingendas nobis funt imagines, quibus ftm- 
per utamur. R E JR. U M memoria, frofrU eft oratoris • 
cam lingulis perfbnis bene pofitis notare pofTumiw, ut ' 
SB&^i unaginibus, nimm locis comprehendamus. 

Dc Orat. M* ij. f. *{. 
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of this matter-, he thinks an Orator ought 
to have a great Memory : and he even 
(peaks of an artificial kind of Memory 
as an ufeful Invention : but all he fays on 
this Point does not imply that we ought 
to learn every Word by-heart On the 
contrary, he Teems only to require, that 
we fhou'd range all the Parts of a Dif- 
courfe exaftly in our Memory, and pre- 
pare the Figures and chief Ex preffibns we 
are to ufe *, fo as to be ready to add off- 
hand whatever may occasionally be fug- 
gefted from a View of the Audience, or 
unexpected Accidents. And it isferthis 
Reafon, ihgt he requires fo much Appli- 
cation and Prefence of Mind in an Ora- 
tor* 

B. You muflr allow me to tell you, 
Sir, that all this does not convince me : 
for I cannot believe that one can fpeak fo. 
very well, without having prepared and 
adjufted all his Expreflions. 

C The Reafon why 'tis fb hard,tp per- 
fwade you in this cafe, is* becaufe you. 
judge of the Matter by common Expe- 
rience. If they who get their Sermons. 
by-heart, were to preach without that 
Preparation, 'tis likely they wou!&. fuc- 
ceed but very ill : nor am I furpriz-d at 
it : For, they are not accuftom'd to.fol- . 
low Nature : they havfe ftudy'd only to 
compofe tlieir Sermons, and tljat too, 

with 
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with Affe&ation, They have never once 
thought of * fpeaking in a noble, ftrong* 
and natural manner* Indeed the greateft 
Part of Preachers have not a fufficient 
Fund of fplid Knowledge to depend on, 
and are therefore afraid to truft then&fel ves 
without the ufual Preparation. The Me- 
thod of getting Sermons by-heart quali-r 
fy's many, who have but very fcanty and 
fuperficial Parts, to make a tolerable Fi- 
gure in the Pulpit } feeing they need only 
lay together a certain Number of Paffeges* 

ai»i 



* This leads me to confider the Difference that is between 
the READING, and the SPEAKING of Sermons, 
Heading is peculiar to this Nation j and is efidur'd in no 
other. It has indeed made our Sermons more exact j and 
fo has produced to us many Volumes of the befi that are ex- 
tant. But after all, tho* feme few read fo happily, pro* 
nouncefo truly, and enter fo entirely into thofo Affections 
which they recommend j that in them i wt fee both tho 
* Corre&neis of Reading, and the Serioufnefs of Speaking 
Sermons 5 yet everyone is not fo happy. Some- by hanging 
their Head perpetually over their Notes, by blundering as they 
read 5 and by a curjory running over them, do fo Jeffen the 
Matter of their Sermons, that as they are generally read 
with very little Life or Affection, fo they are heard with as 
little Regard, or Efieem. Thofe who read, ought certainly 
to be at a little more pains, than (for the moftpart) thef 
an to read true \ to pronounce with an Emphafis $ to rdtfg 
their Head, and to direct their Eyes to their Hearers : and 
if they practised more, alone, the. juft way of Reading, they 
might deliver their Sermons with much more Advantage. 
Man is a low fort of Creature : he does not (nay the greater 
fart cannot,) confider Things in themfelves, without thofe 
UttU Seafoninp that muft recommend them to their Afft* 
ttiens — Befides, the People (who are too apt to cenfure the 
Clergy) are eafily carry* d into an obvious Reflection od 
Reading, that it is an Effect of Lazinefs. 

Difcourfc of the PaftoraJ Care. ch, ix w 
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*nd I&ewaJfte : Afl4 however little jGepius 
or A^ftince- a Map « has, Iiq may j«?j4* 
Time and Application fcp.abie 19 ^ork-^ 
M& pglifl* Ju£ Hmpr/mtP frm? form, 
But to preach with Judgme&t w4 Strength 
re^uitfi? w attentive Medaatiojj upqadie 
ftrft Princif l« of Religion^, aja e*a4 

Knowledge. of Morality ', an In%ht Iiito 

Antiquity } Stjrenjtfr of Reasoning 5 $nd 
finable Aftfon.: fe got *&*,-$& what 
*©« require 'm an <^at»r who to not 
learn his Di&ousfe by-J&art ? 
A. Ifaitatt: ezpMn'd ©y Ttaughti 

exactly. Only it may not be improper 

to add, jh'it ftp* a Man (hou'd not poffefs 
nil thefe.Qyali&cs in .a reraartft Wedegree:, 
he may yet preach very we/J, if he ws a 
folid Judgment,;* tokr&We S^ejck of K&>w- 
ledge, and an eafy way of fpe$kjn& F.qi, 
in this Method, as to the -other,. rhere 
faay be different Deg«es «f Eloquence. 
You may further obferye that oaoft of 
•thofe who preach without getting their 
Sermons by-heart, do not prepare fkem- 
fHves enough. They ought to ftudy their 
Subject with the dofeft Attention } pre- 
pare all thofe moving Ravages that iouVl 
affect rhe Audience j and give the feveral 
Parts «f -^kDifeourfe fuch an-Order as 
wUl beft ferye to fet the Whole in the 
moft proper. Light 

I J?. You 
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B. You have oftentimes fpokert of this 
ORDER:' do you mean any thing elfe 
by it than a 'Divtfion of the Subjed? 
perhaps you have fome peculiar Notion 
on this Point too* 

A< You think that you rally me :< but 
in good earned:, Tin as fingular in my 
Opinion upon this head, as on any other, 

B. I eafily believe you, 

A. It is certainly fo : and (ince we 
have fallen upon this Subjed, 1*11 (hew 
you how far I think the greater part of 
Orators are defective in the Point of Or- 
der. 

< B. Since you are fo fond of Order, I 
hope you don't diflike Divifions. 

A. Pm far from approving them* 

B. Why ? do they not methodize a 
Difcourfe? 

A. For the moft part, Divifions give 
only a feerning Order \ while they really 
mangle and clog a Difcotorfe, by fepa* 
rating it into two or three Parts ^ which 
muft interrupt the Orator's Adion, and 
the Effeft it ought to produce. There re- 
mains no triie * Unity after fuch Divifions \ 
feeing they make two or three different 

Difcourfes, 
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* A Text being open'd, then the Point upon which the 
Sermon is to run is to be oftrid : and it will be the better 
heard, and smderftood if there be but O NE Point in a 
Sermon : fo that one Head, and O NL T one 9 is well ftated, 
and fatty fit out* 

Difcourfc of the Paftoral Care. /• 194* 
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Difcoijrles, which are join'd into one > csnly 
by an arbitrary Connexion. For three 
Sermons preech't at different times, (if 
they be form'd upon fome regular con*- 
certed Plan, as the Sermons in Advent 
ufually are,) make one Piece, or intire 
Difcourfe,^? much, as the three Points 
of any of thefe Sermons make one Whole 
by being join'd, and delivered, together. 

, 23L What is.it then that you mean by 
Order } How. confus'd muft a Difcoude 
be that is not divided ? 

A. Do.you think there is more Confu- 
fion in the Orations of Demosthe- 
n e s, and T u l ly, than in the Sermons 
of your Parifti-Preaqher > ... 

J3. I don't know — I believe not. 

A. You need not bp afraid of giving 
your Judgment too freely* ; The Harangues 
of thefegreatJMen are not divided as our 
Sermons a^. ■ . Nay I so c ft at e s (of 
whom we fpake 10 much before,) and 
other antient Orators ? did not follow our 
Method of dividing* The Fathers of 
the Chjjrch Jcnew nothing of it. Even 
S. B e ft N A R : d, the ,laft of them, only 
gives a Hint of fome Divjfions, and does 
not purfue them ^ nor divide his Difcourfes 
in form. . And for a long time after him, 
Sermons were not divided : it is a modern 
Invention which we owe originally to the 
Scholaftick D^ines. 

la .£. I 
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" B. I grant that the School-meft are a 
very bad Model for Eloquence : but what 
Form did the Antients ufe to give their 
Oifcourfes > 

- A. They did not divide di^ra-, but 
they pointed out carefully sll thofe Uiings 
that ought to be diftingpifift : to each 
of them * they affign'd its propter Place j 
after having attentively awkider'd where 
it might be introduced to the ^ft Ad- 
vantage, and be fitteft to make a 'due Im- 
preflion. Oftimes that which Harau'd fcem 
nothing to the purpofe, by beiog unfea- 
fonably urg'd, has a very great We^ht 
When 'tis f eferv'd For its proper Place \ 
till the Audiehce be prepaid by other 
Things to feel aH' its Force and Gonfe- 
ijuence. Nay a fingle Word when hap- 
pily apply'd, will fet the Truth b the 
ftrongeft Li^it. Cicer-o tells us that 
we ought foflittiitaes to delay giving a 
*iil View of tfee Truth, till the very 
.^nclufiqn. BfOt then, throughout out 
©ifcourfe there ought to run recli a Con- 
catenation of Proofe, as thait fa? fitft may 
make way for the fecond : : and the next 
always ferve, to fapport the fo**rief. W* 

r ought 

;. * Ordinis hare virtus en** & ?e*ur, vft pro fallor, 
. Vt jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia did 
Pleraque dtfttat, Cc praefens in tempos omittat — i 
Infelix open's fiimma, quia p^tele JQtum 
\\ Nefciet ■■ » ■ > r 
* ^' " ' Hok. J* A. P. 
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ought at firft to give a general View of 
our Subjeft, and endeavour to gain the 
Favour of the Audience by a * modelt 
Introduction, a refpedfal Addrefc, and 
the genuine Marks of Candour and Pror 
bity. Then we ftiotfd eftablifli thofe 
Principles on which we defign to argue $ 
and in a clear, eafy, feofible manner pro- 
pofe the principal . Fafta we are to buil£ 
on*, infifting chiefly on thofe Circura- 
Itances, of which«we intend to make ufe 
afterwards. From thefe Principles and 
Ja&s we muft draw juft Confluences ^ 
and argue in fuch a clear and well-con- 
nefted manner, that all our Proofs may 
fupport each other j and fo be the mor? 
lememberM. Every Step we advance, our 
Difcourfe ought to grow ftronger } fo that 
the Hearers may gradually perceive the 
Force and Evidence of the Truth : and 
then we ought to difplay it in fuch lively 
Images and Movements as are proper to 
excite the Paflions. In prder to this we 
muft know their various Springs, and the 
mutual Dependence they have one upon 

I 3 another.} 
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* Sed hacc adjuvant in pratore, le*u;as,voci** vultui, 
pudoris fignificatio> verborum conj[ras : fi quid perff- 
«juare acrras, ut inVitus, & coaftus faccte videare. Fa- 
cuitati*, tiberaiitap>* manfuetudmis, pietaris, grati aid* 
jni, non appetentis, nan.avidi figna profem perutile 
eft ■— Tantum antem efficitur feniu quod am ac ratio!}* 
dicendi, ut quad aaprcs or*toti& efihgat oratio. .■■■'* 

ClC.de Orat. lib. ij. $. 43. 
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another ^ which of them we can moft 
eafily move, and employ to raife the reft 5 
and which of them in fine, is able to pro- 
duce the greateft Effe&s j and muft there- 
fore be apply'd to, in the Conclufion of 
our Difcourfe.' It is oftimes proper, at the 
Clofe, to make a (hort Recapitulation, in 
which the Orator ought to exert all his 
Force and Skill in giving the Audience a 
full, clear, concife View of the chief To- 
picks he has enlarged on. In fhort, one 
is not oblig'd always to follow this Me- 
thod without any Variation. . There are 
Exceptions, and Allowances, to be made, 
for different Subje&s and Occafions. And 
even in this Order I have propos'd, one 
may find an endlefs Variety. But now 
you may eafily fee that this Method 
(which is chiefly taken from Tully,) 
cannot be obferv'd in. a Difcourfe that is 
divided into three Parts : Nor can it be 
1 followed in each particular Divifion. We 
ought therefore to chufe fome Method, 
Sir, but filch, a /Method as. is not difco- 
f ver*d, and proniis'd, In the Beginning of 
<our Difcourfe. Cicero tells us that 
the beft Method is generally to conceal 
the Order we follow, till we lead the 
Hearer to it without his. being aware of 
it before. I remember he fays, in exprefs 
Terms, that we ought to conceal even the 
Number. o£ our Arguments } fp that one 

(hall 
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(hall not be able to count them, tho'they 
be very diftind in themfefves : and that 
we ought not plainly to point out the 
Divifion of a Difcourle* But fuch is the 
nndiftinguifhiflg Tafte of thefe latter A- 
ges, that an Audience cannot perceive any 
Order, unlets theSpeaker diftin&ly explain 
it in the Beginning} and .even intimate to 
them his gradual Advances from the Firft 
to the Second, and following general 
Heads, or Subdivifions, of his Difcourfe. 

C. But don't Divifions help to fupport 
the Attention, and eafe the Memory of 
the Hearers > It is for their better Inftnir 
€doa that the Speaker divides his Dif- 
courfe. 

A. A DiviQon chiefly relieved the 
Speaker's Memory. And even this E£- 
feft might be much better obtained by 
his following a natural Order without any 
exprefs Divifion : for, the true Connexion 
of Things beft dire&s the Mind. Oar 
rommon Divifions are of ufe to thofe oii- 
ly who have ftudy'd, and been trained up 
to this Method in the Sthools. And t£ 
the common People refain ' the Divifion 
better than the reft of the Sermon ; it is 
only becaufe they hear it often repeated: 
but generally fpeaking they beft remem- 
ber practical Points, and fuch Things as 
(hike their Sepfes and Imagination. 

I 4 B. The 
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S. The Girder you ptopoft may be 
prbpfcr enough for tome Subje&s : but it 
otonot be fit for all: For* we hare not 
always Fdds to lay down. 

u* Wh£r* we have rlone, we muft do 
without them : but thete are very few 
fcubje&s itito Which they might not be 
aptly introduced. Oneof Plat o*& chief 
Beautids is* ibat in the Beginning of his 
knoral Pieces he ufually gives us fome 
Fragment <>f Hiftory, or feme Tradttioti 
that fdrves is the Foundation of his Dif- 
leourfet This Metthod wou'd far more 
bedoiAe thafe wh6 preach Religion ; Which 
is Jntirtly fourided upoft Tradition* Hi- 
ftory, and the tnoft antient Records. fo~ 
fkted moft Predfchete ergtie bbt . we&kly ^ 
and dotf t inftriift People fufficieritly^ tie- 
cahffc they do not trace bade Things tt> 
thefe Sotirces; 

t B. We have already given ybu too 
nbfch irodble* Sir, afcd Pm ahnbft a- 
4ham'd to detain you longer : but I wifh 
dieirtily you ^Hou'd allow trie to aft: you 
a levfr mote Queftions toncetriing the 
Rules 4f jiuWick Difcourfe. 

i£ With -ah my heart : I ani not yet 
Hmry : ybu. may dif^ofe, as you ^leafe, 
-«f the little Tithe I have left. 

A Well theh, you Wou'd have all 
falfe and trifling Ornaments infibreiy ba- 
nifti'i firbm Difcourfe. Now, tho* you 

touch't 
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touch't upon this Point before* pray (hew 
roe by fome fenfible Examples how to 
* diftinguifh fuch felfe Beauties from thofir 
that are folid and natural* 

A. Do you love Quavering Notes in 
Mufick? Are you not better pleas'd with 
thefe brifk fignificant Notes that defcribe 
Things, and exprefs the Paf&ons. 

2?. Yes, certainly: for, Qpa vers are of 
no Ufe : they only araufe the Ear, and 
don 4 * affed the Mind* Our Mufick was 
once full of them \ and was therefore very 
weak and confosM : but now we begin . 
te refine our Tafte, add to come nearet 
the Mufick of the Antients ^ which is a 
kind of paflkf&ate Declamation* tint ads 
.powerfully upon the Soui 

A. I knew that Mufick, of which you 
are fo good a Judge, wou'd ferve to make 
youunderftand what concern's Eloquence. 
.There ought to be a kind bf Eloquence 
in Mufick itfelf : and in bath thele Arts 
we ought tb ifcjeft all ftlfe and trilling 
Beauties^ Do you not perceive now that 

by 

^ ij MilIK ii I 1 [1,1 i 1 |» 

. * tatfi Etepume, like thi\prifmaiUk Qlafs, 
It's .eastdy CptoutsfrrejuFs on iv'ry Place ; 
Ubi Tace of 1TA Tuk E we no more furvey, 
AUflit*i*Ukt>rithoutdiftmttimgay. 
But true Expreffion like tb' unchanging Sun, 
dear's and improves whatever it /hints upon, 
' J* fide kill Opels, hut it alter* s none. 
Exfreffien is theDrtfs of Thought, and fill 
Jtppears more decent, asmorefutaHe. 
" •""'•'■ ' MnPops'iEOayonCrlticifm. 
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by a trilling Difcourfe I mean the hum* 
ming Jingle of languid uniform Periods j 
a chiming of Words that returns perpe- 
tually, like the Burden of a Song ? This 
is the falfe Eloquence that refembles bad 
Mufick. 

B. I wifti, Sir, you cou f d make it a 
little plainer ftilL 

A. The reading of good and bad Ora- 
tors will more effe&ualty form your 
Tafte, on this Point, than all the Rules 
in the World, However it were eafy to 

. fatisfy you by fome pertinent Example^. 
I will not mention any modern ones^ 
tho' we abound in falfe Ornaments. That 
I may not offend any Perfon, let us re- 
turn to Isocrates who is the Stan- 
dard of thofe nice and florid Harangues 
that are now in vogue. Did you ever 
read his famous Panegyrick on H e l E n ? 

B. Yes : I have read it fome time ago* 

A. How did you like it > 

B. Extremely well. I thought I ne- 
ver few fo much Wit, Elegance, Sweet- 
nef«, Invention, and Delicacy in any Com- 
pofure. I own to you that Hom-er 
hirafelf (whom I read afterwards, ) did/ 
not feem to have fo much Spirit as he. 
But now that you have fhown me what 
ought to be the true Aim of Poets and 
Qrators, I fee plainly that Homer, 
who conceal'd his Art, vaftly furpaffes 

ISOCRA- 
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Isocrates who took fo much paitjf 
to difplay his Skill But I was once 
charmM with that Orator, and fhouM 
have been fo ftill, if you had not unde- 
ceivM me. Mr* * * * is the Isocra- 
tes of our Days : and I perceive that 
by (hewing the Defe&s ot that antient 
Orator, you condemn all thofe who imi- 
tate his florid effeminate Rhetorick. 

A. Tm now fpeaking of Isocrates 
only — In the Beginning of his Enco- 
mium he magnifies the Love that T jte- 
s eus had for Helen, and fancyM that 
he fhou'd give a lofty Idea of her, by de- 
fcribing the heroick Qualities of that 
great Man who fell in love ivith her : 
afs if Theseus (whom the Antients 
always reprefent as weak and inconftant 
in his Amours,) cou'd not have been fmit- 
ten with a Woman of a moderate Beauty* 
Then he comes to the Judgment that 
Pa R I s form'd of her. He fays that a 
Difpute having arifen among the God- 
defies concerning their Beauty ^ they a- 
greed to make Pa r i s Judge of it : Up- 
on which Occafion Juno proffer'd him 
the Empire of AJia : M r n e rv a aflur'd 
him of conftant Viftory in Battles.: and 
Venus tempted him with the beautiful 
Helen. Now feeing Pa r i s, when 
he was to determin this matter, couM not 
behold the Faces of thefe Gqddeffes, be- 

' : v caufe 
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<£ufe of their dazling Splendour, he cou'd 
only judee p£ the Worth of the three 
Things mat they offer'd : and upon the 
Comparifon he preferred Helen to 
Empire* and to Viftory* Then die Ora- 
tor praifes the Judgment of Pa ri s, in 
whofe Determination the Goddefles them- 
felves acquiefc'd j and adds thefe remark- 
able Words : * " I wonder that any-one. 
i% IhouM think Paris indifcreet in chu- 
4C fihg to live with her, for whpm many 
" 'Demi-Gods wou'd have been willing 

«* to Ake ** 

tAJ (MFC* 

C. This puts me in mind of our Preach- 
ers who are fo full of Antithefes and 
Turns of JVit. There are a great many 
fuch Orators as I socrates. 

A. He is thek Mafter ! all the reft of 
his Panegyrick is of the f fame Strain* 
It is fbunaed on the long War of Tray ; 
the Calamities that the Greeks fuffer'd 
for. the Rape of H e l en, and the Praife 
of Beauty which has fo much Power over 
Men* There is nothing in the whole 
Difcourfe folidly prov'd j nor the leaft 

Point 

3 
• » » • • • 

— 2ErV* ^ *f V * CUT ^ i &*** &iC***U&*i & 4JUT& 

rjuj-aif c» 9 i\£ijfaip Sf h%& Tntoal iff v/uidiw &9£w* 
*AH¥ ii&tkim** Is o c K. Hel. Laud. 

r f Hit very next Words 4re tbefo : — — Tlmi J* i* if 

«w?8* &?tov<j&nvrfrit<rt> *$ f*A raxirtw hAyuot ptyirkx 



Point of moral Inftru&ion. He judged 
of the Worth of Thing only according; to 
Mens extravagant Paffions. And as hit 
Proofs are w^ik : fo his Stile rt flourifli't 
and finkaL 1 Quoted this Paflage,- pro- 
fane as it is, beca&fe'tis a very famous 
one ^ add because this affe&ed Manner is 
very much in fafhion. The morte grtrc 
Dflcbilries of I s 6 C fi at e s are composed 
ill the fame fpruce effiftninate tofy j and 
ate Hill of fudhfaMe Beauties as that I riot* 
riieAtidiiU :i V ' 

- ! C.l find vou likenetae of tfhofc 4ritty 
Turns trtikri have nothing in them thafc 
is fekher folid, natural; or affefting 5 an$ 
tend neither to convince, nofpaiht, tic* 
peifwade. TheExartipk you havebfought 
from TsoCrates, the? k be upon a 
trifling Subjeft, is yet very pertinent-: 
£or, all fiich Tin&i-Wit mult appear ftflL 
more ridiculous when^tisapply'a to grave' 
and ferious Matters. - • 

A. But, Sir, astoIfcoca/ATE^den't 
you think I had reafen to oenfare 4iim 
as freely asTuLty affures us Avis- 
TOTtE did. 

B. What fays Tullt > 

A. *That Aristotle perceiving; * m,. iil 
\ s &CK at e S had r perverted Eloquence f. **• 
from its proper ^e to Amitfement and 
Oftentation } and thereby drator to him- 
self the moft conGderaMe Difciples, fie 

apply'4 
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appiyM to him a Verfe of P h i loct e- 
jES^itofhew how much he was afham'd 
of being (ilent while that vain Declaimer 
carry'd all before hiin. - But I have done 
Dow : 'tis time for me to be going. 

B. We cannot part with you fo fopii, 
Sir ; Will you then allow of no Anti- 
thefes } 

- A* Yes : when the Things we fpeak 
of are naturally •ppofite one to another, 
it may be proper enough to (he w their 
Opposition. Such Antithefes are juft, 
apd have a {olid Beauty, and a right Ap- 
plication of them is often the raoft eafy 
and concife manner of explaining Things* 
But 'tis extremely childUh to ufe artificial 
Turns and Windings to make Words clafh 
and play ope againft another. At firft, 
this may happen to dazle thofe who have 
no Tafte : but they foon grow weary of 
fuch a filly Affe&ation. Did you ever 
obferve the Got hick Architecture of 
our old Churches > 

A Yes j 'tis very common. 

A. Did you take notice of the Rofes, 
Holes, unconne&ed Ornaments, and dis- 
jointed little Knacks that thefe Gothic k 
. _ Buildings are full of. Thefe odd Conceits 
are juft fuch Beauties in Architecture as 
forc'd Antithefes and Quibbles are inElo- 
quence. TherG r e c i a n Architedure is 
far more fimple, and admits of none but * 

i natural, 
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natural, folid and majeftick Ornaments : 
we fee nothing in it but what is great, pro* 
portion'd, and well-plac*d. But the Go- 
th 1 c k kind was invented by the Ara- 
bians j who being a People of a quick 
fprightly Fancy } and having no Rule, 
liar Culture, eou-d fcarce avoid falling 
into thefe whimficai Niceties. And this 
Vivacity corrupted their Tafte in all other 
Things. Fori they us'd Sophijhts in 
their Logick : thiey lov'd little Knacks in 
Architecture^ and invented Witticijms 
in Poetry and Eloquence* All thefe- are 
of the fame kind. >- 

B: This is curious indeed. You think 
then that a Sermon full of forc'd Ariti- 
thefes,and fuch kind of Ornaments, is like 
a Church built in the Gotbick way. 

A* Yes : I think the Comparifon is juft. 

B. Let me aflc you but one Queftion 
more -, and then you (hall go* - 

A. What is it? 

B. It feems very difficult to give a 
particular Account of Fads, in a noble 
Stile : and yet we ought to do fo if we 
talk fblidly as you require. Pray, what 
is die proper Stile for expatiating in fuch 
Cafes? 

A. We are fo much afraid of a low 
Strain, that our Expreflions are ufually 
dry, lifelefs, and indeterminate. They 
who praife a Saint, pitch on the moft 

magnificent 
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magnificent Phrafoi : they cell us he wn$ 
an ADMIRABLE Perfoni that Jus 
Virtues were CELESTIAL •, that he 
was .rather an ANGEL, than a Ma*. 
And thus the whole Encomium is a m&e 
Declamation, without any Proofs and 
without drawing a jutt Charader, On 
the contrary, die ancient. Greeks made 
little Ufe of thefe general Terms which 
prove nothing : but they infilled much 
on Fads, and the Particulars of a £ha- 
ra&er. For initanceXcNDP hon does 
not oBioe 6y in all -k» Gynfadi* that 
Cyrus was an Admirable Mw. hut 
throughout the Work he makes us r&Uy 
admire him. Thus it is that we ought 
i» pratfe holy Perforw, by entering; iflft> 
the particular Detail of meirStadmenfis 
.and Actions, But theoe prevails & af- 
ic&ed Pobxcnek acaong die pedant idi.and 
conceited Part of all Ranks and Profefiom, 
who value thetnfelves upon their Wit, or 
Learning. .They newer venture to. ufe 
any Exprefiion but what they reckon jfor 
and uncommon. They talk always in a 
* high Strain ; and wou'd think.it bonealh 

them 

* Prima eft Eloquentiae virtus P E R S P 1 C U I TAi j 
'Jpt quo qwiique ingqnio minus vglpt, . hoc fe fnagjsatul- 
.l*rt, & diUtare conarur : ut ftatura breves in digitps «p'- 
gunturj 8c plura infirmi minantur. Nam TUMI DOS, 
Sccormptos, Sztmntifi, & quocumque alio cacazefoe 
genere.peccantes, certum hab.eo, nonviriiun, fedtqftait- 
tatisviuo laborare : ut coprora noh rflbore, fed valetudi. 
at, iaflapcur. Qw i n t. Ut. ij. t. j. 
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thein to call Things by their proper 
Names. Now in true Eloquence aloioft 
every thing may be introduced. The Per- 
fection of Poetry itfelf, (which is the 
loftieft kind of Compofure) depends on 
a full and lively Defcription of Things in 
all their Circumftances. When V 1 ro i l 
reprefents the Trojan Fleet leaving the 
African Shore or arriving' on the Coaft 
of Italy y you fee every proper Circum- 
stance exaftly defcrib'd. But we mud 
own that the Greek's enter'd ftill fur- 
ther into the particular Detail of Things j 
and followed Nature more clofeiy in re- 
prefenting- the fmalleft Circumftances. 
For which reafon, many People wou'd 
be apt-(if they darM) to reckon Homer 
too. plain r and fimple in his Narrations* 
In this antient beautiful Simplicity, 
(which few are able to relifli,)- this Poec 
very much refembles the Holy Scripture : 
But in' many Places the Sacred Writings 
furpafs his*, as mucfr as he excells all* the 
other Antients, in a ' natural and lively 
Repr^fentation of Things. 

B. In relating Fads then ought we to 
defcribe every individual . Circumftance 
that belongs to them > 

A. No : we fhou'd reprefent nothing 
to the Hearers but what deferves their 
Attention ^ and help's to give a clear and 
juft Idea of the Things we defcribe : So 

K *hat 
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that it requires great Judgment to ipake 
\\ s«Lon-a right || Choice of Circumftances* But 
ginus. $jc. we mu fj not be afraid of mentioning fuch 

as can be any-way ferviceable : for 'tis a 
falfe Politenefs that leads us to fupprefs 
fome ufeful Things, becaufe we don't 
think 'em capable of any Ornament. Be- 
fides, Ho m e r has fho^n us by his Ex- 
ample, • that we iriight give a * proper 
Grace and Embellifhment to every §yb-, 
jeft. 

B. Seeing you condemn the florid 
fwelling Stile \ what kind do you recked 
fitteft for pubUck Ufe ? 

A. There ought to be a Variety of 
Stile in every Difcourfe. We fhou'd rife 
in our Expreffion when we fpeak of lofty 
$ubje£ts \ and be f familiar, on common 

ones, 

»* Firft follow NA TURE, and your Judpnent frame 
By her juft Standard, which isftill the fame ; 
Unerring Nature, ftill divinely bright, 
One clear, unchanged, and umverfitl light $ 
Lift, Force, and Beauty muft to all impart, 
At once the Source, and End, and left of Art. 
Art from that Fpmd each juft Supply provides, 
Works without Show - y and without Pompprefides. 

Thofe Rules of old difcover 9 d, not devis'd, 
Are Nature ftill, but Nature methodized ; 
Nature like Monarchy, is hut reftraitid 
By the fame Laws which firft her-felf ordain'd. 

Mr. P o p l's Effay on Criticifiiu 

t Eff? io o XAermrpii IsUit 5 xivyx -P&mKu Sp. 

To 3 * wjnStf &Ai vtsimeSf — • T*u7* >8 i fyit <^£$u 
fv't* r\M7bjj> rfM f i* IJlen*!* *w o^utmxf. r 

. * . L O K G I N U S. J. XXXJ. 
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ones, without being coarfe, or grovelling* 
In moft Cafes, an eafy Simplicity and 
Exaftnefs is fufficient : thp* fome Things 
require Vehemence, and Sublimity. If a 
Painter (hou'd draw nothing but magni- 
ficent Palaces, he couM not follow Truth; 
but muft paint his own Fancies j and by 
that means, foon cloy us. He ought to 
copy Nature in its agreable Varieties : and 
after drawing a ftately City, it might be 
proper to reprefent a Defart, and the Huts 
of Shepherds. Moft of thofe who airti 
at making fine Harangues injudiciouffy 
labour to cloath all their Thoughts in a 
* pompous gaudy Drefe : and they fancy 
thpt they have fucceeded happily, when 
they exprefs ifome general Remarks in a 
florid lofty Stile. Their only Care is to 
fill their Difcourfe with abundance of Or- 
naments, to pleafe the vitiated Tafte of 
their Audience : like ignorant Cooks who 
know not how to feafon Diffies, in a pro- 
per, natural way } but fancy they muft 
give them^an exquifite Relifh by mixing 

K a ', exceflive 



* Nanqip illiad 'genus oftentationi compofitum, fo- 
lum petit audteotium voluptatem : ideoquc omnes di* 

cendi artes aperir,' prnatumque orationis exponit t 

Mala afFedatip> per qmnc dicendi genus peccat. Nam 
& tumida, Sc ex ilia, & prxdulcia, & afcundantia, & ar* 
ceftita, & exultantia fub idem nomen cadunr. Denique 
M£*£fy\SP vocatur, quicquid eft* ultra Virtuteui \ quoties 
Ingenium judicio caret, oc fpecie boni falletur $ omnium 
In Elbquemia vitiorum pcmmum : nam caetera cum vi- 
tentur, hoc petitur. Qjjxmtii. #£. viij. c 3. 
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exceflive Quantities of the moft feafoning 
Things. But the Stile of a true Orator 
has nothing in it that is fwelling or often- 
tatious : he always adapts it to the Sub- 
jects he treats of, and the Perfons he in- 
ftru&s : and manages it fo judicioufly that 
he never aims at being fublime and lofty, 
, but when he ought to be fo. 
i B. What you faid concerning the Lan- 
,guage of Scripture, makes me wifh ear- 
; neftly that you wou'd fhew us the Beauty 
t of it. May we not fee you fome time 
to-morrow? 

. A* 1 fhall hardly have time to-mor- 
• row^: but I'll endeavour to wait on you 
t this Evening. And fince you feem fo de- 
. firous of it, we will talk of the Word of 
, G o D : for hitherto we have only fpoken 
. of the Language of Men. 

C. Farewell, Sir, I beg of you to be 
, punctual : otherwife we muft come and 
. rind you out., i 



T HE 
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Third Dialogue. 

C. I Began to fear, Sir, that ydu 

I wou'd not come ■, and was 

I very near going to fee for 

I you at Mr. * * *" ' 

A. I was detain**! by a' 

perplexing Affair I had upon my Hands j 

but I have got rid of it to my Satisfaction. 

B. I'm very glad of it : for, we want- 
ed you extremely to finifh the Subjeft we 
were talking of in the Morning. 

C. Since I parted with you, Sir, I 
heard a Sermon at * * *, and I thought 
of you. The Preacher fpoke in a very 
edifying manner : but I queftion whether 
the common People uhderftood him, or 
nor. 

A. It happens but too often (as 1 heard 
an ingenious Lady obferve,) that our 
Preachers fpeak .&4tfi», in Engtijb. The 
moft effential Quality of a good Preacher 
is to be inftru&ive : but he muft have 
K 3 great 
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great Abilities and Experience to make 
him fo. On the one hand he muflt be 
perfe&ly acquainted with the Ffcrce of 
Scripture-Expreffions : 6ii the bthef, he 
muft uriderftand the Capacity of thofe to 
whom he preaches ; and adapt himfelf to 
it. Now this requires a folid Knowledge* 
and great Difcernthent. Preachers fpeak 
every day to People of the Scripture^ the 
Church, the Mofatck Law, the Gofpel \ 
of Sacrifices ^ of Moses and Aaron, 
aod M£L<tHisfeDECK$ of th£ Pro- 
phetsi and Apoftles : but there is ridt fhf- 
ijcient Care taken to inflrad t thd People 
in the true &f e&nihg of thefe Thihgs, 2nd 
in the Characters of thofe holy Perfons. 
One might follow fonie Preachers; twenty 
Years, without getting fufficient Kiio\frv 
ledge of Religion. 

B. Do yoii tliink that People are really 
ignorant of thofe Things you mentioned ? 

C. For my £art, I believe they are : 
and that few or node underftahd them 
enough to receive any Benefit from Ser-* 
mons. . 

- B, That rflay be true tif the lowtft 
Rank of People. 

. C Well 5 ought not they to be in* 
ftnj&ed as well as others > don't they 
jjuike up tfye Bulk of Mankind }■ 

4, The truth is, Perfohs of Rahk and 
Faftiioq h$ve but little raofe Knowledge 



* » • 

of Religion than the common People. 
There are always three Fourth-parts of 
an ordinary Audience, who don't know 
thofe firft Principles of Religion, in which 
the Preacher fuppofes every-one to be ful- 
ly inftru&ed. 

B. Wou'd you then have him explain 
the Catechifm in his Sermons to a polite 
Congregation > 

A* I grant there is a due Regard to be 
had to an Audience ^ and Difcretion to 
be us'd in adapting a Difcourfe to their 
Capacity. But ftill without giving the 
leaft Offence,* a Preacher might remind 
the moft difcerfting Hearers of thofe Paf- 
fagfeS of the Sacred Hiftory, which ex- 
plain the Origin and Inftitution of holy 
Things. This way of having Recourie 
to the firft Foundations of Religion, wou'd 
be fo fat from teeming low, that it wou'd 
give moft Difcourfes that Force and Beau- 
ty which they generally want. This is 
particularly true with regard to the Myf- 
teries of Religion : For the Hearers can 
never be inftrufted, hor perfwaded, if 
you don't trace Things back to their 
Source* For example, how can you 
make them underftand what the Church 
fays, after * St. Paui^ that Jesus** c<». 
Christ is our ^affbver^ if you do v#7 ' 
pot explain to them the Jewijb Paffpver^ 
which was appointed to be a perpetual 
}A$ mcjrial of {heir Deliverance from jS- 
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gypU and to typify a more important Re- 
demption that was referv'd for the Mef- 
Jiab. It is for this Reafon,.I faid that 
almoft every thing in Religion is Hifto- 
rical. And if Preachers wou'd have a full 
Knowledge of this Truth, they muft be 
.very converfant in the Scripture — 

JB. You muft cxcufe my interrupting 
you on this Subjeft^ Sir, you told us in 
the Morning that the Scriptures are elo- 
quent : and I was glad to hear you fay fo. 
Let me intreat you to fhew us how we may 
difcern the Beauties of Scripture , and in 
what its Eloquence confifts. The Latin 
Bible feeras tome moft vulgar and inac- 
curate. I fee no Delicacy in it. What 
is it then that you fo much admire? 

A. The Latin is only a literal Ver- 
; fion in which out of fefpe&'.to the Ori- 
ginal, there are many Griek and Hebrew 
Phrafes retained. Do you defpife Ho- 
mer becaufe he has been forrily tran- 
jlated into French ? 

,. B. But the Greek it-felf (which is the 
original Language of the New Teftament) 
appears to me very coarfe and unpolite. 

j4. The Apoftles were not acquainted 
with the genuine Greek y but us'd that 
. corrupted kind wfyich prevailed among the 
Helleniftical jfews. For this Reafon 
* * cor, St. Pa u i fays * / am rude in $eech* 
* h l6 ' but not in Kiipwledge. It is very obvi- 
ous that the Apoftle here only meant he 

was 
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was not a Mafter of the Greek Tongue ; 
tho* he folidly explain'd the Do&rine ot 
the Holy Scripture. 

C. Had not the Apoftles the Gift of 
fpeaking unknown Tongues } 

A. Undoubtedly : and they even con- 
veyed that Gift to great Numbers of their 
illiterate Converts* But as for the Lan- 
guages that the Apoftles had learnt in a 
natural way, we have Reafon to believe 
that the Spirit of God permitted them to 
fpeak as they did before. St. Pa u l who 
was a Citizen of Tarjus 9 in Cilicia, na- 
turally fpake the corrupted Greek .us'd 
among the Jews there : and we find that 
this is the Language he wrote in. St 
Luke feems to have underftood Greek 
a little better. 

C. But I always thought that in the 
PafTage you mention'd, St. Pa V L gave 
up all Pretences to Oratory : and regard- 
ed nothing but the Simplicity of the E- 
yangelical Dodxine. Nay I nave heard 
feveral Perfons of Worth and good Judg- 
ment affirm that the Holy Scripture is 
not eloquent. St. J E r o m was punifli't 
for being difgufted at the Simplicity of 
Scripture i and liking Tully better. 
St, A u s t 1 n (in his ConfeJJtons) feems 
to have fallen into the fame Fault. Did 
not God intend to try our Faith by the 
Obfeurity, and even by the Lo wnefs of 
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the Scripture-Sf ile, as well as by-the Po- 
verty of our Redeemer ? 

A. You feeui, Sir, to catty this Point 
too far. Whether do you chufe to be- 
lieve St. J E R o m when he was puniftVt 
for having followed his youthful Studies 
too clofely in his Rett eat \ or when he 
Had made the greateft Progrefs both in 
fafcred. and profane Learning -, add, in an 
Epiftle to Pa tf t i u M s, invited him to 

ftudy the Scripture j afTuring him that 
he wouM find nlore Charms in the Pro- 
phets tiian he ha<!l dif<*over*d in the Hea- 
then Poets > Or, was St. A U s T t N 's 
Judgment better in his Youth, when the 
feemifcig Meannefe of the facred Stile dif- 
gufted him •, than whfen he compos'd his 
Books Of the Chriftia* 'Dottrine ? 
There he often fays that St. Pa u l was 
powerfully per fwafive j and that the Tor- 
rent of his Eloquence muft be perceivM 
by the tticft unattentive Reader. He adds 
that in the Apbftle, Wifdom did not feek 
after the Beauty of Language ^ but that 
the Beauties of Language offer'd them- 
felves, and attended his Wifdom. He 

Suotbs many lofty PafTages of his Epi-> 
les j Wherein he (hews all the Art and 
Addrefe of the Heathen Orators fair out- 
done. St. Atfs'riti excepts only two. 
Things in this Comparifon : He fays, 
that thefe Orators ftudyM tfc Orna^meuts 

' of 
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of feloqUehce ^ bilt that the Beauties b£ 
Oratory halaralty folIow*d St. PAtiL, 
and otners of tne facred Writers. And 
tfieti he owtfs thai he did not fiifficiently 
under ftand the Delicacies of the &■**£ 
Torigiie, td be a 1 competent jiidgg, whe- 
ther there be the fame Numbers 2nd £&- 
aerice' of Periods in the facred Teitt, that 
we meet with 1ft profane Authors. I for- 
got to tell ybtl that he quotes that Pit- 
fa£e of tfae Prophet Am 6 s which be- 
gins thus * Wo to them that m at edfe * ck vJ , 
in Zion, and truft in the mountdih of 
Samaria ■+-* ; 'aha afTurei us' that in this 
Place the Prophet has furpaCrt every thing 
that is friblirrie in the Heathen Orators. 

C. Bat how do you underftand thefe 
Words of St. Pa u t ^ f Myfteech dndi ' Cor. 
ffy >jpreachi*£ was Hot with the enticing**' ** . 
Qjerfwafive] words of Chan's wi/a*oto — i 
Doei he not tell the Corinthians that he 
canife nbt to breach C h A t s t , to them, 
with the Sublimity of frifcburfe and of 
Wifdbm : that he kneiv Nothing among 
thm Hi Jesus, and him iruci$d; 
that his preaching was founded hot upon 
the perfwafive Language of human wif- 
donv ahd" Learning, but Updi) the fehfi- 
blfc EJfefts of the Spirit and the JPower of 
God \ to the end (as he adds) that their 
Faith Jhou'd not defend upon the wif 
a)fpf of men* but 6n the power of God 
■ " % Wha* 
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What is the Meaning of thefe Words, -» 
Sir > What ftronger Expreffions cou'd the . 
Apoftle ufe to condemn this Art of Per- 
flation that you wou'd eftablifti > For , 
my part, I freely own that at firft I was 
glad when you cenfur'd all thofe affected 
Ornaments of Difcourfe that vain De- 
claimed are fo fond of : but the Sequel 
of your Scheme does not anfwer the pious 
Beginning of it. I find that you wou'd 
ftill make Preaching a human Art ^ and 
banifli Apoftolical Simplicity from the 
Pulpit. " .. 

A. Tlio' you judge very c unfavourably 
of my Efteem for Eloquence ^ I am not 
diffatisiy'd at the Zeal with which you 
cenfure it. However, Sir, let us endea- 
vour to uhderftand one another aright. 
There are feveral worthy Perfons who 
judge, with you, that eloquent Preaching . 
is repugnant to the Simplicity of the Go- 
fpel. But when we have mutually ex- 
plain'd our Sentiments, perhaps they may 
be found to agree. What then do you 
mean by Simplicity ? and what do you 
call Eloquence ? 

C By Simplicity, I mean a Difcourfe 
without any Artifice or Magnificence. By 
Eloquence, I mean a Difcourfe full of Art 
and Ornaments, 

A. When you require an artlefs fimple 
Difcourfe, wou'd you have it without 

Order* 
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Order, and Conne&ion : without folid 
and convincing Proofs ^ and without a 
proper Method for inftru&ing the Igno- 
rant ? wou'd you have a Preacher fay 
nothing that is pathetick } and never en- 
deavour to affeft the Heart > 

C. Far from it : I wou'd have a Dif- 
courfe that both inftruds, and moves 
People. 

A. That wou'd make it eloquent : For 
we have feen before that Eloquence is the 
Art of inftru&ing and perfwading Men, 
by moving their Paffions. 

C. I grant that Preachers ought to con- 
vince and affed their Hearers : but I 
wou'd have them to do it without Art, 
by an Apoftolical Simplicity. 
' jf. The more artlefs and natural fuch 
a Convincing per fwafive Eloquence is, it 
jmuft be the more powerful. But let us 
inquire whether the Art of Perfwafion 
pe inconfiftent with the Simplicity of the 
«jGo(peL What mean you by Art ? 

C I mean a Syftem of Rules that Men 
have, invented, and ufually obferve in 
their Difcourfes, to make them more beau- 
tiful, elegant, and pleating. : 

A. If by Art you only mean this In- 
vention to render a Difcourfe more hand- 
fome and polifli't in order to pleafe Peo- 
ple \ I won't difpute with you about 
.Words 5 but will readily acknowledge 

that 



%\#L thk Art pught not to be admitted 
jnteSerqaons ; Fpr, (as wje agreed before) 
&is Vanity is unworthy of Eloquence and 
far iiwre unbecoming the facred Fun&ion. 
jjiis is the very Point about which I 
reafotfd fo much with Mr, B. . But if 
fey 4rh 3»<J Eloquence, you mean what 
tjie moft judjcious Writers among the An- 
tients underftood ^ we muft then fet a jiift 
Yslue upon Eloquence. 
C. What did they underftand by it> 
4- According to them die Art of Elo- 
quence comprehends thole Means that 
wife jtefle&ion and Experience have dif- 
4 coyer'd to render a Difbourfe proper to 
perfwade Men of die Truth ^ and to en- 
gage them to love and obey it. And this 
|s what y»u diink every Preacher fhou'd 
ibe able to <jb. For did yqu not fay that 
you appEDv'd of Order, and a right Man- 
ner of Inftru&ion \ Solidity of Reafoning, 
and pathetick Movements ; I mean fuda 
as can touch and affed Peoples Hearts^ 
iiow this is what I ealj Eloquence : you 
way give it what Name you pleafe. 

C. .Now I jcomprehencj your Notion of 
Eloquence: aqd I cannot but acknowledge 
4hat fuch a manly, grave, ferious Man- 
ner of Perfwafion wautt much become the 
Pulpit 5 and that it feems even neceffary 
to inftrud People with Succefs. But how 
4.0 you underftandthofe Words of St.P auc, 

that 
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that I quoted before ? Pq {hey not esr 
prefly condemn Eloquence > 

jf. In order to explain the Apoflie's 
Words, let me afk you a few Qjieftions, 

C. As many as you; pjeafe, Sir, . . 

A. 1$ it not trtte that the Apoftle w- 
gues with wonderful Strength in his J&r 
piftles > Does he pot rea&n finely agajnft 
the Heathen Philofophcrs, and the Jews* 
in his Epiftle to the Romans ? Is ther? 
not gre&t Force, in what he fays concern- 
ing the Inability of the Mpjhick Law to 
juftify Mai > 

C. Certainly. 

A, Is there not 4 Chain of folid Re&- 
foning 19 his Epiftle to the Hekrew*, ** 
boy f the Infufficiency of the antieat (Sa- 
crifices j the Reft that D av 1 j> proinis'4 
to the Children of God, befidcs that 
which the JJraefitff enjoy f d in ¥*kftw 
after J o s h u a' 5 days \ concerning th? 
Order of Aarquj, and that of M?l- 
q H 1 s e p e c k •, and the fpiritjual an4 
eternal Covenant that J3iehQv*d to fucceed 
the carnal and earthly one which was 
effabliih't by the Mediation of M <? s e $, 
for a Tune only ? Are -not the Apoftle's 
Arguments on thefe J£v<eral Subjefts very 
ftrotig and conclufi ve > 

C. I think they are. 

A. When St, Paul therefore difdaim'd 
the Ufe of the ferwafivt Words tf Mm* s 

i W'tfdom, 
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Wifd6m y \t did not mean to condemn 
trueWti&om, and the Force of Reafoning* 
C. That appears plainly from his own 
J&xample. 

A. Why then do you think that he 
meant to condemn /olid Eloquence^ any 
more than true Wifdom. 

C. Becaufe he exprefly reje&s Elo- 
quence in that Paflage which I defir'd 
you to explain, 

A. But doth he not likewife difclaim 
Wifdom > The Place feems to be more 
exprefs againft Wifdom, and human Rea- 
foning, than againft Eloquehce. And yet 
he himfelf reafon'd frequently ; and was 
very eloquent. You grant that he argu'd 
well : ana St. A u st I n affure*s you that 
the Apoftle was an Orator* 

C You plainly point out the Difficul- 
ty ^ hut you don't anfwer it* Pray, (hew 
us how 'tis to be folvM. 

A. St* P a u L reafotfd much ; he per- 
ftfraded eiFedually : So that he was really 
an excellent Philofopher and an Orator. 
But as he tell's us in the Place you quo- 
ted j his Preaching was not founded on 
human Reafoning, nor on the Art of Per- 
fwafion. It was a Miniftry of divine In- 
ftitution, that ow*d its Efficacy to God 
alone* The Converfion of the whole 
World was, according to the ancient Pro- 
phecies, to be the great and ftanding Mi- 
racle 
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racle of the Chriftian Religion. This 
was the Kingdom of God that came from 
Heaven } and was to convert and reduce 
all the Nations of the Earth to the Wor- 
fhip and Service of the true God, J e- 
sus Christ crucify'd, by his being 
declar'd to them was to draw them all to 
himfelf merely by the Power of his Crofs. 
The Philofophers had reafon'd and dis- 
puted, without converting either them- 
felves, or others. The Jews had been 
intrufted with a Law that fhew'd them 
their Miferies, but cou'd not relieve them. - 
All Mankind were convinc'd of the gene- 
ral Diforder and Corruption that reign'd 
among them. Jesus Christ came 
with his Crofs 3 that is, he came poor, 
humble, and fuffering for us. To filence - 
our vain, prefumptuous Reafon, he did 
not argue like the Philofophers ; but he 
determin'd with Authority. By his Mi- 
racles, and his Grace, he (hew'd that he 
was above all. That he might confound 
the falfe Wifdom of Men, he fets before 
them the feeming Folly and Scandal of 
his Crofs } that is, the Example of his 
profound Humiliation. That which Man- 
kind reckoned * Folly, and at which they * , cor. }: 
were moft offended, Was the Vety Thing **> **. 
that fliou'd convert and lead them to God. 
They wanted tb be cur'd of their Pride, 
and their excefliveLove of fenfibleObje<9s : 

L and 
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and to affeft them the more, God (he w*d 
them his Son crueify'd. The Apoftles 
preach't him \ and walk't in his Steps. 
They had not recourfe to any human 
Means, neither to Philofophy, nor Rhe- 
torick, nor Policy, nor Wealth, nor Au- 
thority. G o P wou'd have the fole Glory 
of his Work j and the Succefs of it to de- 
pend intirely on Himfelf : He therefore 
chofe what is weak \ and reje&ed what is 
ftrong ' y to display his Power in the moft 
fenfible manner. He brought all out of 
Nothing in the Converfion of the World, 
as well as at the Creation of it. That 
Work therefore had this divine Character 
ftamp't upon it, that it was not founded 
upon any thing that the World adroirVk 
or valu'd. It wou'd only have weakened 
and fruftrated the wonderful Power of the 
* iCor.j.Crofs (as*$t.PAUL fays) to ground the 
J 7- preaching of the Gofpel upon natural 
Means. It was neceffary that without 
human Help, the Gofpel (hou'd of it-felf 
open People's Hearts j and by that prodi- 
gious Efficacy (hew Mankind that it came 
from G o ix Thus was human Wifdom 
confounded, and rejefted* Now what 
nwftwe conclude from, hence ^ This on- 
ly ^ that the Converfion of the Nations, 
and the Eftablifhment of the Chriftian 
Church, was not owing to the learned 
Reafonings> and perftrafive Words of 

Man's 
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Mart's Wifdom. It does not imply that 
there was no Eloquence, nor Wifdom in 
feveral of fhofe who firft preach't the 
Gofpel : but only, that they did not 
depend on this eloquent Wifdom $ nor 
did they ftudy it as a thing that was to 
give an Efficacy to their t)odrine. It was 
founded (as the Apoftle teife us) * not upon 
the perfwafive Difcourfes of human Phi- 
lofophy^ but folely upon the Effects of 
the Spirit, and the Power of Go x> ; that 
is, upon the Miracles that (truck the Eyes 
and Minds of Men, and upon the inward 
Operation of the divine Grace. 

C. According to your reafbning then^ 
They make void the Efficacy of our Sa- 
viour's Crofs who ground their preaching 
upon human Wifdora and Eloquence. 

A. Undoubtedly. The Miniftry of 
the Word is intirely built upon Faith : 
and the Preachers of it ought to pray, 
and purify their Hearts \ and expect all 
their Succefs from Heaven, They " * 1 
arm themfelves with the. Sword t » 

Sf'trity . which is the ffrord of 
and not depend on their own Ab 
This is the neceffary Preparatic 

preaching the Gofpel. But tho' t 

ward fruit and Succefs of it muft be at- 
crib*d.to Grace alone, and the Efficacy 
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of G o d's Word \ there are yet fome 
Things that Man is to do on his part. — h 

C. Hitherto you have talk't very fo- 
iidly : but I fee plainly you are. now re- 
turning to your firft Opinion. 
; A. I did not change it. Don't you be- 
lieve that the Work of tfur Salvation de- 
pends upon G o d*s Grace ? 

C. Yes : 'tis an Article of Faith. 

A; You own however that we ought to 
ufe greatPrudence in chufing a rightStation 
and Condud in Life \ and in avoiding dan- 
gerous Temptations. Now do we make 
void the Grace, of God, and its Efficacy, 
by Watching, and Prayer, and a prudent 
Circumfpeftion Y Certainly not. We owe 
all to G o d : and yet He obliges us to 
comply with an external Order of human 
Means. The Apoftles did not ftudy the 
vain Pomp, and trifling Ornaments of the 
Heathen Orators. They did not fall in- 
to the fubtil Reafonings of the Philofo- 
phers, who made all to depend upon thofe 
airy Speculations in which they loft them- 
felves. The Apoftles only preach't J e- 
sus Christ ^with all the Force, and 
i magnificent Simplicity of the Scripture- 
Language. 'Tis true they had no. need 
of- any Preparation for their Miniftry j 
bccaufe the Spirit, who defcerided upon 
thenrhr a fennble manner, fupply'd them 

with Words in preaching the Gofpel. 

The 
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The Difference then betwixt the Apof- 
tles, and their Sugceffprs in the Miniftry, 
is, that thefe, not being miraculoufly in- 
fpir'd like the Apoftles, have need to pre- 
pare themfelves, and to fill their Minds 
with the Do&rine and Spirit of the Scrip^ 
ture, to form their Difcourfes. But this 
Preparation ftiou'd never lead them to 
preach in a more artlefs manner than the 
Apoftles. Wou'd you not be fatisfy'd* if 
Preachers- us'd no mpre Ornaments in 
their Sermons than S. P e t er, S. Pa u l, 
S. James, S. Jude, and S.John. 
did? 

-CI think I ought to require no more. 
And I muft cohfefs that fince (as you fay) 
Eloquence confifts chiefly in the Order* 
Force, anil Propriety of the Words b£ 
which Men are perfwaded and mov*d } it 
does not give nte fo much Offence as it did* 
I always reckoh'd Eloquence to be an Aft 
that isinconfiftent witlvthe Simplicity of 
theGofpeL 

A. There are two forts of People that 
have this Notion of it } the falfe Orators/ 
who are widely miftaken in feeking after 
Eloquence amidft a vain Pomp of Words ^ 
and fome pious Perfons who have no great 
depth of Knowledge : but tho* our of Ht- 
mility they avoid that falfe Rhetorick 
which pohflfts in a gaudy oftenftatious 
Stile ^ they yet aim at true Eloquence, 

L 3 by 



fey ftriviog to pejrfwade, and mow their 
fearers.' 

Q. J now underftapd your Nqtiflae ej> 
a^Jy well : l# ijs now return to the £Je- 
cjceiice of the Scripture. 

^f ? In or4?r to perceive $t t ijothing is 
l##{e iifeful than tp h^ve a jaft Tsfte of 
fhe $ntient Simplicity : and this may bsft 
ha ofttain'd by reading die &<& * antieat 

<f ^i?4 Authors, I fey the mfi mtknt, 

for tliofe Gvefks whom the Rmtns fa 
ji$Jy (Jefpis'd, ^nd caii'd GrM%lt> wjere 
then intijely degenerate. . As I told you 
before, you ought to be perfe&ly ac- 
quainted with JJom* *»PkATo k Xe- 
WOPHPN, ( wd tj?e othft earlkft W«- 
v x.^1% After that, you wjU be no more 
fijijppriz'd at the Pl^mnefs of the$cripture-> 
Stile: For in them you'JJ i^dalmoft the 
fjjtme kind of Qiftotfis* *he fame artleft 
gyrations, the fame Image* of great 
things, and the fame Movements. The 
Difference betwixt them upon Compan- 
ion, is much to th? Honour of the Scrip- 
ture. It furpaifes them vttjftly in native 
Siin^plicity, Ljvelinefs, and. Grandeur. 

Homer. 

'* tvMtvirpaj r ifjh %t& • <Mr [n A 'AT ON 1 « 

id¥* Mi*. £b t« v <b\0 7«fr« ; floi* $ jy ^ *fln ; i 
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Homer himfelf never reaclrt the Sub- 
limity of M o s E s's Songs : efpecially the 
* laft, which all the IJraeTtttfb Children 
were to learn by-heart. Never "did any 
Ode, either Greek, or Latin, come up 
to the Loftinefs of the ¥/alms : particu- 
larly that which begins thus , f The 
mighty God even the Lord, hath $0 fan, 
fur^afles the utmoft Stretch of human 
Invention. Neither Homer nor any 

L 4 other \ 



* Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will /peak : and hear Deut. 
O earth, the words of my mouth. My docJrinejhall drop xxxij.' i. 
ms the rain ^ my fpeech /hall diftil Ms the dow 5 atthofmatt $ *. 
tarn upon the tender herb 5 and as the fhowers upon the 
graft. Beeaufe I will publifh the Name ef the Lord : af. 3. 
orihe ye greatnefs unto our God. He it the reck : hit work 4. 
is forfeit : for, all his ways are judgment r a God of truth, 
and without iniquity : ju/t and right is he. — For the $ 9. 
Lord's portion is his people : Jacob is the lot of his inheri- 
tance. He found him in a do fart land % and in the wafte 10, 
hovding wildemefs : he led him about $ he inftru&ed him $ 
and kept him as the apple of his eye. As an eagle ftirreth * '• 
up her nefi, fiuttereth over her young, fpreadeth abroad her 
wings ; taketh them $ beareth them on her wings : So the **• 
Lord alone did lead him $ and there was no ftrange God 
with him. He made him ride on the high places of the >3* 
earth, that he might eat the increafe of the fields ; he 
made him fuck hony out of the rock ; and oil out of the 
fiinty feck. — • 

f The mighty God, even the Lord* hath fpoken j and Psai. L. r. 
calVd the edrth from the rifing of the Sun unto the going 
down thereof. Out ofTAon, the perfeclion of beauty, God *• 
hath Jhined. Our God Jh all come, and /hall not keep fi- 3* 
lence : a pre fa all devour before him : and itjball be very 
tempeftuom round about him. Hejhall call to the heavens 4* 
from above ; and tojhe earth, that he may judge his people. 
Gather my Saints together unto me j thofe that have made .' ?. 
a covenant with me by facrifice. And the heavens fhall 6. 
declare his righttoufnefs $ for God is Judge himfelf 
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other Poet ever equal'd * I s ai a h de- 
fcribing the Majefty of God, in whofe 
Sight the Nations of the Earth are as 
the finall ^Duft ; yea lefs than nothing 
and Vanity ; feeing it is He thatftretchr 
eth out the Heavens like a Curtain, and 

Jpreadeth 

— — — — i f <• < i ■ » ■ " '■ 

' " * Chap. xl. 9. O Zion, that br'tngeft good tidings; get 

thee up into the high mountain : O Jcrufalem, that br'tngeft 

good tidings, lift up thy voice with ftrength : lift it up; be 

not afraid : fay unto the cities of Judah, Behold your God. 

& 10. Behold the Lord God will come with a ftrong hand 5 and 

his arm Jhall rule for him : behold his reward is with him $ 

1 u and his work before him. He jhall feed his flock like ajhep- 

Jwd : he Jhall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry 

. . them in his bofom -, and Jhall gently lead thofe that are with 

12. young. Who hath meafur'd the waters in the hollow of 

his hand ? and meted out the heaven with a [pan, and 

comprehended the duft of the earth in a meafure $ and 

weighed the mountains in j tales ; and the hills in a bo* 

, , 13. lance t Who hath direcled the Spirit of the Lord j or being 

jfr 1 5. his coun feller hath taught him ? — Behold the nations are 

as a drop of a bucket j and are counted as the fmall duft 

of the balance ; behold he taketh up the iftes as a very Iti- 

16. tie thing. And Lebanon is not fujfkient to burn 5 nor the 

17. beafts thereof fufficient for a burnujacrifice. All nations 
before him are as nothing $ and they are eounted to him lefs 

1 9. than nothing and vanity. To whom will you liken God f 

jf %j. <>r what likenefs will you compare unto him ? — - Have ye 

not known ? have ye not heard ? hath it not been told you from 

the beginning t have ye. not under flood from the foundations of 

22. the earth t It js he that fitteth upon the circle of the earth $ 

and the inhabitants thereof are as graflioitpers : that ft retch- 

. eth out the heavens like a curtain j and [preadeth them out 

$ 2 {. as a tent to dwell in. — To whom then will you liken me, or 

Jhall I be equal ? faith the holy One. Lift up your eyes on 

high, and behold who hath created thefe thing* 3 that bring* 

eth out their hoft by number : He calleth them all by names, 

by the great nefs cf his might ; for that he is ftrong in power, 

Jfr 28. n ft one faileth. — Haft thou not known? haft thou not 

heard \ that the everlafiing God, the Lord, the Creator of 

- the ends of the earth faint eth not $ neither is weary ? there 

is no fearching of his underftanding / 
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J}readeth them out as a Tent to dwell 
in. Sometimes this Prophet has all the 
Sweetnefs of an Eclogue, in the || fmiling ||. s* ck. 
Images he gives us or Peace : and fome-^ '^ 
times he foars fo high as to leave every 
thing below him, . What is there in An- 
tiquity that can be compar'd to the f La- 
mentations . 



\ Chap. j. 1. How doth the city fit foUtairy, that was 
full if people I how is Jhe become as a widow S i ftnthatwat 
great among the nations, and prineefs among the provinces, 
how is jhe become tributary I She weepeth fore m the night \ $ a.' 
and her tears are on her cheeks. Among ail her lovers fl* 
hatlo none to comfort her : ail her > friends have dealt trea* 
theroufly with her $ they are become her enemies, ~w for #16. 
the/e things I weep : mine eye, mine eye, runneth dawn with 
water 5 becaufe the comforter that Jhould relieve my font is ' 
far from me : my children are defolate $ becaufe: the enemy 
prevail* d. — Behold, O Lord $ for lam m diftrefs<, my $ 20. 
bowels are troubled : -mine heart is turn % d within me^ for 
1 have grievoufly rebelled : abroad the /word bereaveth y 
at home there is as death. — How hath the Lord cover* d Ch. ij. 1. 
the daughter of Ziott with a cloud in his anger j and caft 
down from heaven unto the earth the beauty of Ifrae) 5 and 
remembred not bisfoot-ftool in the day of his anger! — The J& 8. 
Lord hath purposed to deftroy the wall of the daughter of 
Zion : he hath ftretched out a line j be hath not withdrawn 
his hand from deftroying : therefore be made the rampart, 
and the wall to lament $ they languiflft together. — Mine jf 1 1. 
eyes do fail with tears, my bowels are troubled : my 
liver is pour'd upon the earth, for the deftruclion of the 
daughter of my people : becaufe the children and the fuck, 
lings fwoon in the ftreets of the city. They fay ta their mo- 1 2. 
thers, where is corn and wine t when they fwoon* d as the 
wounded in the ftreets of the city $ when their foul was 
pour* d out into their mother's bofom. — Arife $ cry out in #19. 
the night \ in the beginning of the watches pour out thine 
heart like water before the face of the Lord : lift up thy 
hands towards him, for the life of thy young children, 
that faint for hunger in the top of every ftreet. Behold, O 20. 
Lord, and confider to whom thou haft done this. Shall 
the women eat their fruit, children of a fpan long t jhall 

the 
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menttfhm t of Jeremiah when h« 

tenderly, deplores the' Miferies of his 

/ Country > Or to the Prophecy of * N a- 

"".>.' ■••'■■' HUM 
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tht jtritJb and the prophet be flam in thefancJuary cf the 
J^ 21. Lor at 'Tht young and the old tie on the ground in the 
fimt* : \nty iJirpms and my young mm are fallen by the 
fword ;. thou haft flam them in the day of thy anger, thou 
Ch.iij. 39. haft kiltd arid not pity'd. Wherefore doth a living man 
complain *, -urrmm for the punljhmerii of his fins * — — 

* Cltap. h$. The Lord is flow $0 anger, and great in 

fewer. * and will not at all acquit the wscked. The Lord 

hathfawwtyiuthewhirLwirid, and in the ft orm ; and tht 

$. 5- \ cloud* art.theduft of hisfeeu — The mountains quake at 

him ; and the hallt melt $ and the earth is burnt at hispre- 

6 - fence; yea, tht anttid, and all that dwell therein, who 

\ catoftaudbtfin* Ms indignations and who tan abide in the 

fientntfs of. hit anger t his fury k pour y d out like fire ; and 

Ch. ij. i» the. rocks artthttvmJtwn by him. — He that dafbeth in 

pieces is ctmt uf before thy fact * keep the munition : Watch 

^ -. V the way* make thy loync firong .♦ jorttfy thy power migh- 

* 3- tily, ~+~ The fltitid tf his mighty men is made red r the 

valiant men art in fcarltt c the chariots jhall be with 

.1 ..': . flaming tobhes, in the day of -his preparation $ and the fir* 

4* trees Jhall he terribly fhaken. The chariots Jhall rage in the 

fireets \ they JbaU jufilt one againft another in the broad 

. . ': ways : they Jhall feem like torches : they JbaU run like tht 

& S- lightnings. •— But Nineveh it of old like a pool of water : 

yet they JhaU fltt away. Stand, ftand, JhaU they try 5 

9. but none (haU took back. Take ye the fpod of filver $ take 

"" thejpoil cfgM : for there is no end of the ftore, and glory 

10. out of the pleafant furniture. She* is empty, and void, and 

wafie $ and the heart melteth 5 and tht knees finite to* 

gcther $ and much pain is in aUloyns ; and the faces of 

Ch. (ij, 3. them ail gather blackncfs. — The horfeman lifteth up both 

the bright [word, and the glittering fpear 5 and there is a 

multitudt offlain, and a great number of carcafet $ and 

there is no end of their corffes : they flumble upon their 

^13. corpfes. — Behold thy people in the midft of thee are wo* 

men : the gates of thy land Jhall bofet wide open unto thine 

ft 17. enemies : the fire Jhall devour thy bars. — Thy crowned 

are as tht locufis \ and thy captains as the great grajhoppers 

which camp in the hedges in the cold day 5 but when the fun 

ariftth thtyflte away $ and their place is not known where 

iS. they are. Thy jhef herds flumber, O king of Aflyria : thy 

nobles fliall dwell tn the duft : thy people is fcatter'd upon 

the mountains ; and no man gather eth them. — 
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HUM when he forcfee$ in Spirit the proud 
Nineveh fell under the Rage of an in- 
vincible Army. We fancy that we fee 
die Army, and hear the Noife of Arms 
and Chariots. Every thing is painted m 
fuch a lively manner as ftrikes the Ima- 
gination. The Prophet far out-does H o- 
mer. Read likewife f DANtEide-f cb.y. 
counting to Betjhax&ar the divine Ven- ■*— ** 
gpanco ready to overwhelm him : and 
try if you can find any thing iu tfie 
mcrfl fuolime Originals of Antiquity that 
qin be compared to thofe Paffages of facred 
Writ. As for the || reft of Scripture, every H s* tu 
Portion of it is uniform and confiftent ; 2f*J * 
every Part bears the peculiar Ghartde?^ 
that becomes it •, the Hiftory, the parti- 
cular Detail of Laws, the pefcriptions, 
the vehement and pathetick Paflages, the 
Myfteriea, aad Prophecies, and mora! 
Difeourfes -, in all thefe there appears a 
natural and beautiful Variety. In fhort, 
there is as great a difference betwixt the 
Heathen Poets, and the Prophets- as 
there is betwixt a faMe Enthufiafin, and 
the true. The (acred Writers, being truly 
iftfpir'd, do in a fenfible manner exprels 
fometliing divine : while the others, (hi- 
ving to foar above themfelves, always 
(hew human Weaknefs in their loftieft 
Flights. The Second Book of Macca- 
beesy the Book of Wifd&m efpecialiy at 

the 
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the End $ and Ecclefidfiifus in the Bfegin- ' 
ning, difcover the * gaudy fwelling: Stile 
tfoijt the degenerate Greeks had fpread ' 
over theEaft , where their Language was' 
efiafelifhV with their Dominion. Bait it 
wqu'd be : in vain to enlarge upon atUhefe 
Pafttcularg.3 it is by reading that you 
.muft (Jifqoyer the Truth j6F them. . . . 
# .; : . B. I \qx% to fet afoul: N ki\we ought to 
apply /owfelves to this kind r of; Study tx 
more than we da v •*?: 

C. 1 eafiiy conceive that the Old Tef- 
tament is written with that Magnificence^ 
and thoielively Images you fpeak o£ , But. 
you lay. nothing -of the; Simplicity of- 
Chu?t/5 Wordp.' < . , -... I 

'' •'. • , -^..Thati 
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' VTi sdqm Ch, xvij. 'i 7. -+ Ifc*y were, a\l bound 
zOttfo one chain -ef-darknefs : whether, it were dwhifllmg. 
wind, or a melodious noife of thirds among the /prodding 
branches $ or a p leafing fall of water running violently : 
or a terrible found of flones caft down 5 or a running that ^ 
cou'd- not beJeen A of skipping bcafls, or a roaring "voice of 
mofl favage wjld beafls 5 or a rebounding -eccko from the 
hollow mountains : theft things made them tofwoonforfear^ 
Ch. xviij.'io.' Xm the tafting of death touthU the righteous 
alfo, and there was a deftruclion of the multitude in tjie 
wilderness:- but the wrath endured not long. For then the 
blamdejs man made hafte and flood forth to defend them j 
and bringing. the Jhield of his proper mimftry, even prayer 
and the propitiation of incenfe, fet himfelf againft the wrath, 
and fo. brought the calamity to an end $ declaring that he 
was thy f truant. So he overcame, the deftroyer, not with 
ftrength of body, nor force of arms, but with a wordfub- 
dued he him that punijh't, alledging the oaths and cove- 
nants made with the fathers. — For in the long garment, 
. was the whole world : and in. the four rows of the flones, 
was the glory of the fathers graven : and thy majefly upon 
the diadem of hit head. 
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A. That Simplicity of Stile isifftiffely 
according to the antient Tafte* 'Ti& a-t 
greeable both to Mos es and the Pro^ 
phets, whofe Expceifioos Christ often 
ufes. But tho' his Language be plain, and 
familiar, it is however figurative and fiib- 
lime in many Places, I cou'd eafilyfhew 
by particular Inftances, (if we had the 
Books here to confult,) that we have not , 
a Preacher of this Age who is fo figura- 
tive in his moft ftudy'd Sermons, as J e- 
sus Christ was in his moft popular 
Difcourfes. I do not mean thofe that 
S. J o H n relates ^ where almoft every 
thing, is fenfibly divine : I fpeak of his 
moft familiar Difcourfes recorded by the 
other Eyapgelifts, The Apoftles wrote 
iq the fame manner -, with this difference^ 
that Jesus Christ being Mafterof 
his Dodrine, delivers it calmly. He fays 
jyift what he pleafes ^ and fpeaks, with 
the tttmoft Eafinefs, of the heavenly King- 
dom and Glory, < as of his * Father's * Joh. 
Houfe. AU thofe exalted Things that xiv " 2 - 
aftonifti us, were natural and familiar to 
him: He is born, there .^ add oiily. tells* us 
what he f faw^;;as.he himfelf ; declares, t &>. vtf). 
Op the contrary, the:AMftlesT||^fudcvun-j 8 ; Cor 
derive weight; of; $hfc Tf tftbs that -were xij. %, 4 ,V; 
revea^d to thejn : iThey walnt Words, "and 
a*cno£ able tp^xpj^f^their Idea's. .Hence 
flow thofe 9iggi&£^^ 

i .-r in 
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m S. Paul's Writings, and fhofe TW- 
pofitiatis of hi* Thoughts, which ftew 
has Mind «os tranfootted with the Abun- 
dance and Greatnefe of fte Truths that 
offered themfefos to his Attention. AH 
this linwulaitjr of Stile (Hews that the 
Spirit ofGo D forcibty guided the Minds 
of the- Apoftles. Bat norwkhftanding 
. thefe little Difcwdets of their Stile, every 
thing in it is noble, lively, and moving. 
As for S», Jonvt *s keveiatiOffy we' find 
in it the feme Grandeur and Enthufiafm 
that there isr in the Prophets. The Ex- 
prettrons are oftimes the fdme : and foine» 
limes this Eefembkflce of Stile gives a 
mutual Light to them both. Ycm fee 
therefore that the Eloquence of Scripture' 
is nor confine to the Books of the OJtf 
Teftament •,, bat is like Wife ta be found ia 
the New. 

Q. Suppofing die Scripture to fee elc« 
^aene, what will you conclude from it? 

A. That thofe who preach it, may, 
without fcrapie, imitate, or rather, bor* 
raw, it'* Eloquences 

€ We find that fteaehere da chute 
thofe Parages they dilak moft beautiful. 

A. But it mangles the Scripture thus 
to ihew ic to Chriftians only in leparate' 
Paffages* And ho wever great the Beauty 
offoch Paftages may be, k can never be; 
folly nercsitftt uak& one knows the Con* 

neftion 
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neccton of them : For, every thing in 
Scripture is connected: and this Coherence ' 
is the moft great and wonderful Thing 
to be feea in the fecred Writings. For 
want of a doe Knowledge of it, Pieach- 
ers miftafce thofe beautiful Paffagss ; and 
put upon them what Senfe they pleafe, 
They content therrrfelves with fome in- 
genious Interpretations^ which being ar- 
bitrary, have no Force to perfwade Men, * 
and to reform, their Manners. 

B. What wou'd you have Preachers 
6o> inuft they ofe only the: Language of 
Scripture? 

A. I wou'd bave them at leaft not think 
it enough to join together a fcwPaffages 
of Scripture that have no real Connection. 
I wou'd have thorn explain the Principles^ 
and the Seiiea of die Saipture-Dodrine 5 
and take the Spirit, the. Stile, and the 
Figures of it ; that all their Duxaurfes 
may feive to give People a right Under- 
ftanding^and true Relifli of Gou's Word, 
There needs no mare to make Preachers 
eloquent: For by doing this, they wou'd 
imitate the heft Model of antient Elo- 
quence. 

S. Bat in this Cafe we behoVd (as I. 
laid before) to esplain the feveral Parts 
of Scripture as. they lie. ' ' . . 

A. I wou'd hot confine all Preachers 

to this. One might make Sermons upon 

« the 
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the Scripture without explaining the fe- 
veral Parts of it, as they lie. But it muft 
be own'd, that Preaching wou'd be quite 
another thing, if according to antientCuf- 
tom, the facred Books were thus explain'd 
to the People in a connected judicious 
manner. Contider what Authority a Man 
muft have who fhou'd fay nothing from 
his own Invention \ but only follow and 
explain the Thoughts and Words of G o d. 
Betides he wou'd do two Things at once. 
By unfolding the Truths of Scripture, 
he wou'd explain the Text; and accuftom 
the People to join always the Senfe and 
the Letter together. What Advantage 
muft they not reap if they were us'd to 
nourifh tnemfelves with this fpiritual 
Bread ? An Audience who had heard 
the. chief Points of the Mofaick Law ex- 
plain'd, wou'd be able to receive far more 
Benefit from an Explication of the Truths 
of the Gofpel, than the greateft Part of 
Chriftkns are now. The Preacher we 
fpoke of before, has this Failing among 
many great Qualities, that his Sermons 
are Trains of fine Reafonihg about Reli- 
, gion -, but they are not Religion it-fel£ 
We apply our-felves too much to drawing 
of moralChara&ers^nd inveighing againft 
the general Diforders of Mankind \ and 
we don't Efficiently explain the Principles 
and Precepts of the Gofpel. 

C. Preachers 
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1 ( C Preachers chufe this way, becaufe, 
*tis far eafi^r to deplaim againft the Fol-? 4 
lies and Difbrders of ^njqnd ^ than tp, 
explain t^eiundamental Truths and Du-, 
ties of RpUgion judiqqufly. <; To be ajbler 
to defence- the,- Corruptions of the Age, » 
they ne$d only have fome Knowledge of 
Men, and Things > and proper Words to 
paint thena.^.Bat to fet the .great Duties 
pf the Gofpel in, a joft Light, requires. 
an attentive Meditation an4 Study of the 
' Holy Scriptures. There ^are: but fpjv 
Preacher? w{ip have fq^a fqlid coropre^i 
henfiye Kncfwkdge of Religion as fan li- 
able tfaem to explain it; dearly ^to others* 
Nay, there- are ibme wjho make fretiy 
Pifcouries.j and yet ?pu'd not catechize, 
the People, and far kfsanake a good Ho- 




^ t j&* Very true 3 'tis here that our Preach- 
ers qremoft defe&ive. Mqft of their fine 
Sermons contain only philofophical Ria- 
fonings.; Sometimes they prepofteroufly 
quote tlie Scripture only. for the fake of 
Decency or Ornament : and it- is not then 
regarded, as the Word of GaD^ but as 
the Invention of Men. 

C You'll. grant, I hope, that the La- 
bours of fuch Men tend to make void the 
.Crofs of- C H a I s t. 
.. A. I give them up \ and contend only 
for the Eloquence of Scripture which E- 

M vangclical 



'\\ 
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vangelical Preachers ought ' to 1 imif ate A Bo 
that we ate agreed on this Point : pro- 
vided you will hot eicufefoiiie iealous 
Preachers, who uttder prettficfe of Apofto-" 
lical Simplicity; do not effe&ually ftudjr 
either the DoSrine.of Scrifrfurfc,- or thtf 
powerful Manner of Perfwafion! that wife" 
are taught thefe. Their iihagin that f!he\r 
need only bawl, and {peak oftto of Hell 
and the Devil; -'NW Without doubt * 
Preacher ought to afleft People by ftron^ 
atid fometimes even by teiribte linages jr 
but 'tis frbiti the fcetiptuf fe that he fliou ? d 
fc'arfi to mate powerful ImpreffibnS. Thertf 
he may clearly dlfcovet the Way to make 
Sermons plain, and popular, without lot 
ling the Force and Digriity they ougM 
alMys to have. For want of this Know- 
ledge a Preacher oftentimes doth but ftiili 
and frighten People : So that they re- 
member but few clear Notions : and ever! 
the Impreflions of Terror they receiv'd, 
ztt not lading. This mifteken SimplK 
city that fome affeft, is too often a Cloak 
for Ignorance : and at beft 'tis fuch &ii 
unedifying manner of Addrefs, as cannot 
be acceptable either to God, or Men*. 
Nothing can excufe fuch homely Preach- 
ers, but the Sincerity of thfrir Mentions. 
They ought to have ftudy'd and medi- 
tated much upon the Word of G o d, be- 
fore they undertook to preach* A PrieA 

who 



who imderftands the Scripture fully, and 
has the Gift of Speafcing, fupported by 
the Authority of his Fundion, and of a 
gobd Life, might make excellent Dif- 
ottuffos- without great Preparation. For 
ooe {peaks eafiiy of foch Truths as make 
a clear aad ftronglmptidfionioh his Mind. 
Now above all things, filth a,Subjeft as 
Religion maftfurnilh exalted Thoughts ^ 
and exitiae the nobleft Sentiments : And 
this is ithe!Defign of Eloquence. But a 
Preacher ought to fpeak to • his* Audience 
as a Father wouM talk it) his Children, 
with an iff^ionate Tendernefs ; andnibt 
like a D&ckutner, pronouncing an Ha- 
rangue with StifFnefe, and an affenfted 
Delicacy* It were to be wilh't; indeed 
that, generally fpeafcingi, norie were al- 
lowed to feed the Chriilian Flocks but 
their refpe&ive Shepherds, who ought 
beft to know their Want6. ' In order to 
this, none (hou'd be. chofen for Paftors, 
but fudi as have tlie Gift of' Preaching. 
The Nfcgleft of this occafiotB rwo Evife : 
one is, that dumb Paftorcs, and fuck as 
fpeak wkhoat Abilities are little efteetn'd. 
Another Evii is, that the FuoAion of vo- 
luntary Preachers atlures many vain, am- 
bitious Spirits, that endeavour to diftin- 
guiih themfelves this way* You know 
that in former Ages the Miniftry of the 
Word was referv'd for the Bifhops \ efpe- 
-i M a daily 
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jcinlly in the Weftern Church. You nraft 

have heard of S. A u s-r'i nY Cafe ^ that 
r contrary to the eftablifh't Rule, he was 

oblig'd to preach while he was only a 
•Presbyter $ becaufe that Va l.e r i u s, his 

Bifhop and Pxedeceffor, was a Stranger 
.who cou'd not talk eafily : This was the 

beginning of that Cuftomin the Weftern 
; Parts. In the Eaft, Priefts fooner began 
to" preach \ as appears from S. C H R Y- 
.sostqm's Sermons which he made at 
t. Antioch, vdienJhe was only a Presbyter* 
CI grant that generally fpeaking the 

Office of Preaching Ihpu'd be refcrv'd for 

- the Parochial-Clergy. This? wou'd be the 
I way to xeftore to the Pulpit that SimpH- 
; city and Dignity that ought to adorn it. 
-For if Paftors join'd the Knowledge of 
rtherScriptures to their Experience. in the 
?;MinifterialFundion, and theCondud of 
. Souls ^ they wou'd (peak in fuch a way 

as is beft adapted to the Wants of their 
.Flocks. Whereas thofe Preachers who 
: give up themfelves chiefly, to Study and 
i Speculation, are lefs able to obviate Peo- 
, pie's Prejudices and Miftakes : they do not 
-fuit their Difcourfes to vulgar Capacities : 

• and infift chiefly on fuch general Points 

• as do not inftrud nor afFeft Men : to fay 
nothing of the Weight and Influence that 
the Shepherd's own Voice muft • have a- 

- mong his Flock, above a Stranger's. Thefe, 

l methinks, 
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inethinks; are convincing Reafons for pre- 
ferring a Pallor's Sermons before othef. 
People's. Of what Ufe are fo many young 
Preachers, without Experience, without 
Knowledge, and without Piety } It were 
better to have fewer Sermons, and m<pra 
judicious ones. . : v 

• 1 B . But there are many Priefts who are 
not Pallors, and who preach with great 
Succefs. How many Perfons are there of 
the religious Orders, who fill the Pulpit 
to advantage > 

! Q. 1 own there are many : and ftich 
Men ought to be made Paftors of Pariflies j 
and even^ be conftrain'd to undertake tbfi 
Care of Souls. Were not Anchorets of 
old forcM from their- -belov'd Solitude, 
and rais'd to publick Stations } that the 
Light of their Piety might fliine in the 
Church and edify the Faithful. 

A f But it does not belong to us to re- 
gulate the Difcipline of the Church. E- 
very Age has its proper Guftoms, as the 
Clircumftances of Things .require.. Let 
us (hew a Regard to whatever the Church" 
tolerates : ^qd without indulging a cen* 
forio us Humour, let us finifh our Cha- 
rader of a worthy Preacher. 

C, What you have faid already gives 
me, I think, an exad Idea of it. 

A. Let us hear then what you reckon 
hepeifary to make a compleat Preacher. 

M 3 C.\ 
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CI think that he ought to have ftu- 
dyM folidly, during life younger Days. 
whatever is moft ufeful in the Poetry and 
Eloquence of the * Antiehts. 

A. That is not necejfirry. $ Tis true 

When one has finilh't fueh Studies fuc- 

cefsfully, they maybe of ufe to him, 

fcven towards a right TJnderftanding of 

the Scriptures^: as S. Paul has fhewtj 

in a Treatife he composed on* this very 

Subjeft. But after all, this fort of Study 

is rather ufeful than nec^fFary. In die 

firft Ages of the Church, the Gfergy found 

a want of this kind of Leartririg* Thofe 

indeed who had apply'd themfelyes to it, 

in their Youth, turn'd it -to the Service 

o£ Religion,' when they became Paftors : 

but fuch as had negle#ed thefe Studies 

before, were not permitted to follow them, 

when they had once engag'd themfelvea 

in the Study of the facred Writings- which 

were then reckon'd to be fufficfeht. Hence 

t b. i. c 6. came that Paffage in the f Apoftolical Gw- 

ftituthonsy whiiSt exhorts Chriftians not to 

read the Heathen Authors. * If you want 

* Hiftory ^feys that Book,) or ]Laws, or 

" moral 



* The Greek and Roman Authors have 'a Sprit in 
them, a Forte both of Thought and Hxpreflm* that later 
Ages have not been able to imitate : Buchanan only 
excepted 5 in whom, more particularly in his PS ALMS, 
there is a Beauty, and life, an Exaoluefs as will at a liberty 
that tannot be imitated, and fcarce enough commended. 

Difcourfc of the Paftoral Care. Ch. viij. 



* % moral Pre(»pts y o^filaqubiKE, orPoe- 
<c try, you will find theatali in the Scrips 
•* lures.?* 'In sffeflr whave aJready feen 
that 'tis T&eedlefc to fe^^dfe*vhere r :for 
any thing that is neceffary to ibrm dilr 
.Tafte and Judgnient \pf \ trbe Ebqapace. 
S. Austin fays that-tiie fin^ler ^toflc - 
we have of other Learning, < w# ought 4b 
much the more to ^awch outtsfelves out 
of that Cached Treafttrei r and that feiakig 
our Notions axe too fcaaty to eispreft xii- 
vine Thifigs in- a propefc ioray, we have 
need to e^kk .and imp^^our Knawladge, 
by the Authority of Sttipouse ; andjofar 
Language, ■ by me XAgf^y of its Exprof- 
fions. But I a(k yaur r pacdon for inter- 
rupting you. i Go orV 8ic,- if yoa pkafe. 

C. Weil {hen * let us be content wltli 
the Sufficiency of Scripture* But -ihadl 
we not add the FATH£ilS/> ' • 

A. Without doubt : <they are the Chan- 
nels of Tradition. 'Tisbydieir Writings 
that we learti the Mantiei: in which Ae 
Church interpreted the Scripture ia all 

C But are Preacheks obligM to explain 
every Paffage of Scripture according to 
the Interpretations that the Fathers have 
_giv«i*us. .. Wefind riiafcoije/^&tfr>gives 
a fpiritual or rnyfticalBen^^ and another 
gives a literal one.: Np^ which muftwe 

M 4 chufe? 
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-chtifc? forth^lwou'dbe no,end of men- 
tioning them alL - \v / 
a .A. When I affirm, that .we Ought to 
interpret thejSckiptmre according to the 
Do&rihe of the. Fathers ^ I .mean, their 
conftant -and uniform Do^frihe, They 
juently.gaye pious Interpretations that 
differed very much from the literal Senfe; 
-and were not ibunded.on.the prophetical 
; AUufionsi <aod the myfterious JDoftrines 

• 6f Religion Now feeing thefe Interpre- 
tations* are. aibitraty* we are ^.obligVl 

f t#fbU©w,them^^#*g they did not fol- 
low one anothet: But ; in ' thafe Places 
where they explain the Sent iipents of tile 
-Church concerning Points, of Faith $r 
. Practice } ? tis t nbt allowable ^explain the 
.Scripture in a:Senfe contest^ to the Poc- 
1 trine of the Fathers. . This ris the Autho- 
rity that .we ought to afcribe : to them, . 
• C. This, feeins clear enough, . I .Wou'd 
therefore have a 5 Clergyman ( before he 
'. begin to preach ) ;be thon>wly acquainted 
with die Dodrine of the.Fathersj that he 
may follow it. I wou'd even have hipa 
ftudy the Principles they laid d6wn for 
their Conduft^ their Ruk§ of Modera^ 
tion; ahd their Method of Inflxuftiqn* 

• - : A. Righ^thw]are.QutMa(bw. They 
had an ; exalted LUeniufr : they had great 

' and piohsrSoirivfull x>f heroical Senth 

,\ . ments* 
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inents. They hada Angular Knowledge 
.of the Tempers and Manners of Men : 
.and acquir'd a great Repute } and a very 
eafy way of Preaching* We even find 
that rnany of them were very polite, and 
.knew whatever is decent, either in writ- 
ing or fpeaking in Publick ^ and what is 
. handfome both in familiar Converfation, 
: and in difcharging the common Duties 
of Life* * Doubtlefs all this muft have 
. cqndyiG'd to render them eloquent , and 
' fit to, gain upon Pepple's Minds.. Accord- 
ingly we find in their Writings aPolka- 
nefs not only of Language, bat of Senti- 
. aaents and Manners j which is noi; to be 
feen'in the Writers of the following Ages. 
^TJiis juft Tafte and Pifcefrmneqt, (which 
m agrees perfe&ly well with Simplicity,' and 
. rendered their Perfpns acceptable, and 
. their. Behaviour : engaging) was highly 
ferviceabje to : Religion. And in this 
; Point we can-fqar# imitate them enough. 
So that after the Scriptures, the Know- 
: Mtyp pf f ^ e Fathers will help a Preacher 
. to, cppipofe good Sefmons. . 

C When , one has laidfuch a folid 
Foundation, and edifyM the Church by 
: his exemplary Virtues ^ he wou'd then 
• be fit to explain the Gofpel with great 
1 Authority, and good Effed. For, by fa- 
miliar Inftru&ions, and ufeful Conferences, 
_.(tQ which. we fuppofe him tg h^ve:be?n 

accuftom'4 
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accuftom'd betimes,) he muft have attaint 
efufficient Freedom and Eafinefs of Speak- 
ing. Now if fuch Paftors apply'd them- 
selves to all the particular Duties of their 
Fun&ion, as admkiifVring the Sacraments^ 
dire&inj* pious Souls ^ and comforting af- 
Aided, or dying Perfons-, *tis certain they 
cou'd not liave much Time to make ela- 
borate Sermon9, and learn them word for 
Mattfe. xi}. word. The meuth behovM to freak from 
*+ the abundance of the heart ; and com- 
municate to the People the Fulnefs of 
Gofpel-Knowledge, and the affe&ingSen- 
tiinents of the Preacher. As for what 
you (aid Yefterday, about getting Ser- 
mons by-heart } I had the Curiofity to 
feek out a f>affage in S. Austin that I 
had read before : 'tis to this piirpofe. 
** He -thinks that * Preacher ought to 
& fpeak in a more plain atod fenfible man- 
* c ner than other People : For, feeing Cut 
> u torn and Decency will not permit his 
* Hearers to aflc him any QuefHoflis • he 
fliouVl he afraid of hot adapting his 
Difcourfe to their Capacity. ' Where- 
fore rtays he) they who get theirSer- 
** mons ©y-hea*t, word for Word, and fo 
* 4 caiinot repeat afid : explain a Truth till 
** they fee that thfcir Hearers underftarid 
M It, rouft lofe one great End and Benefit 
« of Preaching.^ < TouTee -by this, Sir, 
that «. Austin ofity prepaid his &ib- 



CI 
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je&, without burdening his Memory with 
all the Words of his Sermons. Tho f the 
Precepts of true Eloquence fhoijM require 
more \ yet the Rules of the CJofpel-Mi- 
niftry will not permit us to go farther. 
As tor my own part, I have b^en Jong of 
your Opinion concerning this Mattery 
becaufe of the many preffing Neceflitks 
in the Ghriftian Church, that require a 
Paftor's continual Application. ' Whjje a 
Prieft, who ought to be * * man of**T\m: 
God, thorvwly furniflft unto all gpod^^ 
works* (hou'd be diligent in rooting put 
Xgnoranee 2nd Offences from the Field 
of the Church -, I think it unworthy of 
him to wafte his Time in his Clofet, in. 
ftnoothing of Peripds - 5 giving delicate 
Touches to his Defcriptions ^ and invent- 
ing quaint Divifions. when ope f$Jls in- 
to the Method and Employment of thefe 
pretty Preachers he can have no Time to 
<}o any thing elfe - 5 he applys himfelf to 
no other Bufinefs, or ufeful kind of Stu- 
dy : Nay to refrefh himfelf, he is often- 
times fore'd to preach the fame Sermons 
over and over again, But wji#t land of 
Eloquence can a Preacher pretend to, when 
his Hearers know before-hand all th.ej&fr- 
preflioos, and pafhetick Figures, he will 
ufe, This is a likely way indepj tp fur- 
prize, and aftonifh j to foften, arid move 
and perfwade them. This rouft be a 

ftrange 
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ftrange manner of concealing one's Art ^ 
and of letting Nature fpeaL To tell you 
freely, Sir, this gives me great Offence. 
What ! (hall a Difpenfer of the Divine 
Myfteries be an idle Declaimer, jealous 
of his Reputation, and fond of * vain 
¥omp ? Shall he not dare to fpeak of 
G o d to his People, without havingrang'd 
all his Words, and learn't his Leffon by- 
heart like a School-boy > 
, A. Pm.very much plea&'d with your 
'.. . Zeal. , What you fey is true. But we 
muft not however inveigh againft this A^ 
l?ufe with too much Violence : For, we 
ought to Ihew a Regard to Perfons of 
Worth and Piety, who, out of defereqce 
to Cuftom, or being prepoffefl: by E*am^ 
pie, have with a good D?fign fallen into 
the Method that you juftly cenfure. But 
Fm afham'd to interrupt you fo often, 

Qo 6oj I befeech you, 

C I 
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* Sed his ORNATUS (repetam enim) virilis, fom 
tis &SANCTUS fit — nOn debet aurfquam ubi 
maxima rerum Momenta v^rfantur, de verbis effe folli- 
cims -^ Prima, virtus eft.vkio carere. Igitur ante om- 
\ nia, ne fper^miprprnatam ora^iqnem fore^ quae proba- 
bilis non erhV Probahile .autem, C i c E r o id genus di- 
cit, quod Inon plus, mfnufve eft quarn DECET. Non 
quia comi txoolmquQ non debeat j nam & hsec ornatus 
pars eft: fed quia VITIOXieft, ubique quod NI- 
MIUMeft. . Xtaque Vult efl$ autoritatem & pondus in 
verbis ; fe&tcntias vel graves^ vel aptas opinionibus Ho- 
minum ac moribus ; Qv intu, lib. vff j. c x S\ 
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. r C I wou'd have a Preacher explain 
.the whole Han of Religion } and unfold 
every Part of it, in, the moi intelligible 
manner ^ by fhewing the primitive In- 
Jiitution or Things 5 and pointing out 
the Sequel and Tradition of them : that 
by Slewing the Origin and Eftablifhment 
•of Religion, he might deftroy the Ob- 
. jeftions of Unbelievers, without offering 
; to attack them openly \ left he fhou'd 
.thereby lay a Stumbling-block in the Way 
of illiterate well-meaning Chriftians. 
\ A. That is very right. The bell: way 
of proving the Truth of Religion, : is to 
explain it juftly : for it carries it's own 
.Evidence along with.it, when we.re- 
; prefent it in it's native Purity, ; All 
•other Proofs that are not drawn from the 
♦very \ Foundation of Religion it-felf, and 
-the Manner of it's Propagation, are but 
/foreign to it. Thus, for inftance, the 
. beft Proof of the Creation of the World, 
( of the Deluge, and the Miracles of Mo- 
ses, may be drawn from the Nature of 
. thofe Miracles \ and the artlefs impartial 
Manner in which the Mofaick Hiftory 
is written. A wife unprejudie'd Perfon 
needs only to read it, to be fully convine'd 
• of it's Truth. 

C I wou'd likewife have a Preacher 

afliduoufly explain to the People in a con- 

r neded Train not only all the particular 

: Precepts 
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Precepts and Myfteries of the GofjJel ; 
but likiwife the Origin and Inftitutim 
of thei Sacraments $ the Traditions, the 
Difapitee, the Liturgy, aiid Ceremonies 
of the Church. By thefe InftruftkmS he 
wtHi'd guard the Faithful againft the Ob- 
^eftrotte of Heretkks v and inable diem 
*o give an Account of their Faith : and 
even to affeft fuch Hereticks as are not 
tobftftkate : He wou'd ftrengthen Peopk% 
faith* give them ad exalted Notion <jf 
Religion i, and make them receive fbme 
fSdifitSatiaa and Benefit from what they 
fee in the Church* Whereas with the 
fuperficial inftrudian : that is generally 
given' them at prefent, they comprehend 
little <or nothing of what they fee 5 and 
have but a very confus'd Idea of what they 
liear, ifrdm the Preacher. It is chiefly for 
the Se&e of this cafcne&ed Scheme of In- 
ftrudion that I wou'd have fix't Perfcns, 
Each as Paftors, to preach in every Parifh. 
I havfexrften obferv'd that therfe is no Art, 
ncarStdeiace, that is not taught coherently 
by Principles and Method, in a connect- 
ed Tttdriof Inftru&ions. Religion is the 
only. Thing that is not taught thus to 
Chriftians* In their Childhood they have 
a little, dry Catechifm put into their 
Hands, which they learn by-rote, with- 
out underftanding the Senfe of it. And 
after that, they have no other Inftrudion 

but 
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but What they can gather from Sehiioiis" 
apctti unconnected general SiibjetK I 
W&u'd therefore* (as you faid) Have 
Preachers teateh People the firft Princ^ 
pies of their Religion ; arid by 1 dud 
Methdd, lead them on to the higheft 
Myftertes of it. 

•• A. That Was the antient way. They 
began with Catechizing : after which, Pat* 
tors taught their People, the feveral Doc* 
trifle* of the Gofjjfel, m a cd&neftea Traill 
of Homilies. This inftru&ed Chriftiatfc 
follv in the Word ef G tt r>. You know 
S. kvttt n's Book* ofCdtethteitg tbt - 
Igwm ; and %\ C t E m Efc WlVac*, 
.which he compos'd to (hew the Heathen 
Whotn he converted what were the Doe* 
trines and Manners of the Chriftian Phi*. 
lofdfchy. In thofe Days the greateft Men 
Were em ploy *d "in. theTe Catechetical Ih- 
IJrUctibns j and accordingly they produc'd 
fuch wonderful Efrc&s, as feetn quits in<- 
. credible to us. 

C. In fine, I wou*dhave every Preacher 
rnake fuch Sermons as fhou'd ttbt be too 
troublefom to him ^ that fo he might be 
able to preach often. They ought there- 
fore to be fhort ^ that without fatiguing 
hitrifelf or wearying the People he might 
preach every Sunday, after the Gofpel. 
As far as we can judge, thofe aged Bifhops 

who liv'd in former Times and had con- 

ftant 
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. ftant Labours to employ them, did not? 
make fuch a Stir as our modern Preachers- 
do in talking to the People . in, the midft 
of Divine Service •, which the Biflhops 
themfelves read * foleoiflly every LordV 
day* A Preacher now-a-days gets little 
Credit unlefs he comes oijt of the Pulpit 
fweating and breathlefs y and unabjejto 
do any thing the reft of the Day, iJhei 
Bifhop's upper Yeftment (which was not 
then opefi'd at the Shoulders as it.is notify 
jbut hung equally doWa on all Sides,) pro- 
bably hinder'd hinrfte>i$ moving hisJArm& 
as fome Pieachers do. r < So that as the**: 
Sermons werefhortv fothfeir A^JW;i]n*A 
jhave been grave and moderate. .Now, 
Sir, is not alj/ this agreeable to your Jfjzmr 
ciples > Is not this the Idea ydu gave \i§ 
of good Preaching > a '*. . -A-lt 
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* A Clergyman mufi bring his Mind to an inward ana) 
feeling Senfe of thdfe Things that Are j)Tay*dfirin cur 6£ 
£ces t this will make him pronounce them with an equal 
meafure of Gravity and Affeclion $ and with a due Sloiv- 
nefs, and Emphafis. 1 do not love the Theatrical way iff 
the Church of Rome, in which it is a great Study, and d long 
practice, to learn in every one, of their Offices; how 1 they 
ought id compofe their Looks, Geflure and Voice : Yet. a light 
wandering of the Eyes, and d hafiy funning through, the 
Prayers, are Things highly unbecoming : they very mtUh 
lejfen the Majeffy of our Worflnp $ and give our Enemies Ad- 
wantage to cau /Vdead, and formal y when they fee plainly 
that he who officiates, is dead and formal in it* A deep 
Senfe of the Things pray*d for, a true B.ecolle6lion and At- 
tention of Spirit, and a holy.Earnefinefs of Soul, will give 
a Compofure to the Looks, and a Weight to the Pronuncia- 
tion, that will be tempered between Affetlation on the one 
hand, and Levity on the other. 

Difcourfc of the Paftoral Care. Ch. viij. 
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A. It is not mine : 'tis the currant Na- 
tion of all Antiquity* The farther I in- 
quire into this Matter, the more Pm con- 
vinced that the antient Form of Sermons 
was the moft perfeft. The primitive Paf- 
tors were great Men : they were not on- 
ly very holy, but they had a compleat 
clear Knowledge of Religion, and of the 
beft way to perfwade Men of it's Truth r . 
and they took care to regulate all the Cir- 
cumftances of it. There's a great deal of 
Wifdom, hidden under this Air of Sim- 
plicity : And we ought not to believe that 
a better Method cou'd have been after- 
wards found out. You have fet this 
whole MatteFin the beft Light, and have 
left me nothing to add : indeed you have 
explain'd my Thoughts better than I 
fhou'd have done my-felf. 

B. You magnify the Eloquence, and 
the Sermons of the Fathers mightily, , 

A. I don't think that I commend them . 
too much. 

B. I'm furpriz'd to fee, that after you 
have been fo fevere againft thofe Orators 
who mix Turns of Wit with their Dif- 
courfes, you fhou'd be fo indulgent to the 
Fathers, whofe Writings are full of jing- 
ling Antithefes,and Quibbles,intirely con- 
trary to all your Rules* I wifh you wou'd 
be confiftent with your-felf. rr^ Sir, 

N unfold 
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unfold all this to Us. Particularly, what 
<to you think of TerYulliAn> 

A. There are many excellent Things 
in him. The Loftitiefs of his Sentiments 
is oftimes admirable. Befides he fhou*4 
be read for the fake of fome Principles 
concerning tYadition : fome hiftorical 
Fafts \ and the Difcipiine of his Time. 
But as for his Stile, i dotft pretend to 
iuftify it. He has many falfe and obfcure 
Notions \ many harfh and pferplex't Me- 
taphors : And the generality iof Readers 
are tnoft fond of his Faults, ne has* fpoilt 

many 

* One of the greattft and mop tmfaabU Proofs of the 

firbng &P*to* ***** feme Im&gfnattofk hkv'e over others* 

is the Power that fame Authors have to perfubttie, without 

iny Proof Tor example, the Turn of Words that we find 

f*TEKTULLiAN,i*li6c&> Montaigne, and fome other 

'Author s^ has Co nUny Charms, and Jo much lufiH k that 

'fheyddzle mofi Readers — - Their Words, however hnpgnifi- 

eantf have more Porte than the Realbns of other People -*. 

tproteft 1 have a great Value for {ome of TertuflianV >M>rJb $ 

and chiefly for his Apology againft the Gentiles * his Book 

of Prefcriptions againft Heretieks j and for feme Pajfages 

]yT$ft ««£ a ythfl havi very little Bfteemfer Montaigne. 

Terhillian was 'indeed a Man of gre^t Learning : but ha 

%ad mdfe Memory, than judgment -* The Reg4rd he Jhew*d 

toihe Vifieets oftUionjULtkVH,. and his Prpphetejfes, is an uM- 

aueftionabU Proof of his weak- Judgment. The Diforder of 

Ifis lmdzm^tio^fehflblf appears m the Oeilt, the Tr an/ports, 

and 'tnthufi a ftitk flights ht fnUs iftto, Upon trifling Sab- 

jttls — Whnt cou*d he infer from his pompous Defer tptioHs 

of the Chatiges thafhdflpih in the World t or tow cou*d 

Xhty juftlfy histylng xfiJt his m/ukt Drefs, to wiar the 

PhUofophical Cloak > The Moon has different Phafes : the 

"Tear has.fevtral Siafdhs : the fields change 'their Appear- 

once ihSumtner and WintOt s Whole Provinces are drown*d 

by Inundations, orfwalhw'd up by Earthquakes — In fine 

all 
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ftiahy Preachers. JFor, the Defire of fay*- 
ing fo me thing that is fingiilar leads tkem 
to ftudy his Works t and ; his MKotximojit 
pompous Stile dazle*s .them. We . niuft 
therefore beware of imitating hisThoughts 
br.Expreffibris j and only picfc,out His no- 
ble Sentiments, and the Knowledge of 
Antiquity. 

JB. What fay 'you dfS.Cx p'rian^ 
is not his Sale too fwdtlmg ? 

A\ I think it is : A$d it cou'd fcarcfc 
he otherwife in his Age W Country* 
Biit tho* his Language has a lan& of the 
African Roughness, arid thfe Bombaft tliat 
prevail* d in ni£ <tays } yet therms great 
Force and Eloqttehce in k. . Eve^y whejre 
we fee i great Soul who eypteUetti hi? 
Sentiments in a very n6^>Ie poving Man; 
her. In fi>m$ Places of his Works w^ 
find f affed&d Ornaments. : efpecially in 

N z has 






M Nature is fubjeft to changes : therefore he had reafonto 
wear the Cloak rkthtr Wait the toftttyn Abie 1 — jpothitog 
tan exenfe thefilfy A foments and wdti,Banchs4ftkls Ak+. 
thor 9 who, in fever a I others of his Works, as well as in thai 
<fe PJtfHb, fays every thing that comes into his Head, if it 
he a farfet'ctFi ConceiT, or a Told Expreflton $ ~Vji which Si 
hoped to pew 'the Vigour, (tf» rnkft rathkr&U it-, the Dif 
mter) of his lHtagtoatiori. * ' 

MALBiAKCfcrtRtttfeithfc * fa Vfcrire; Lkr. Vy.P.i. c. 9 . 

J f Lotos enifn cum die eohvemt ; & mukendis fec- 
iibus* acfovefidfe, ad lenea auras blamttenm autumni or* 
torum faciei anutna confentit. Hie jucundftm fenno- 
nibus diem dncerct & fhidehtibos febutia ill divfna prae- 
c«a confcientiatrtje&am crudire. Ac ne colloquium 

neftrum 
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his Epiftle to Don at us ^ which 
S. Au s T i N quotes however as a Letter 
fall of Eloquence. He fays that God 
permitted thofe Strokes of vain Oratory 
to fall from S. Cyprian's Pen, to 
fhew* Pofterity how much the Spirit of 
Chriftian Simplicity had, in his following 
Works, retrench f t the fuperfluous Orna- 
ments of his Stile , and reduc'd it within 
'die Bounds of a grave and modeft Elo- 
quence. This (fays S. Austin) is the 
diftinguifhing Character of all the Let- 
tersthatS.C Y pkian wrote afterwards: 
which we may fafely admire and imitate, 
as being written according to the fevereft 
Rules of Religion j tho* we cannot hope 
to come-up to them without a great Ap- 
plication, In fine, tho* his Letter to 2?a- 
natus (even in S. Austin's Opinion) 
be too elaborately adom'd j it defeirves 
however to be calTd eloquent. For, not- 
withftanding its many rhetorical Embel- 
lifhments, we cannot but perceive that a 
great Part of the Epiftle is very ferious, 
and lively j and moft proper to give 7)o- 

nafus 

noftrum arbiter profanus impediat, aut clamor fatem- 
peransfamiliae ftrepentis obtundat, petamus hanc fedem. 
feint feceflum vicina fecreta, ubi dum erratici palmitum 
lapfus nexibus pendutis per amndines bajulas repunt, vi- 
team porctcum frondea te&a fecerunt : bene hie ftudia 
in aures damns $ & dum in arbores* 3c in vites qtsas 
videmus, obledante profbeftu, oculos amaenamus, ani- 
touun fimui 9c audims inftruit, 3c pafctt obtuttis. 
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natus a noble Idea of Christianity. In 
thofe PafFages where he is very eameft, 
he negle&s all Turns of Wit, and falls 
into a fublime and vehement Strain. 

B. But what do you think of S. A us- 
tin? is he not the moft * jingling 
Quibbler that ever wrote > will you de- 
fend him ? 

A. No : I can't vindicate him in that. 
It was the reigning Fault of his time-, to 
which his quick lively Fancy naturally- 
inclined him. This fnews that he was 
not a perfect Orator. But notwithftand- 
ing this Defeat, he had a great Talent for 
iPerfwafion. He reafonM generally with 

N 3 great 

* Mid nuncios meos omnes & fenfus intcriorcs, uc 
4)uxrerem tc, & notx inveni, quia male o,uasrebam. 
Video enim, luxmea, Dcus qui illuminafti me, quia 
•mate te per illos quaerebam quia tu es inrus, & tameti 
ipfi, ubi lntraveris, nefciverunt-^ Et taoien cumDeum 
meum quxro, quasro Athtlominus quandam hicem, qoam 
non capit oculus j quandam vocem fuper omnem vo- 
cem, quam non capit Aurisj quendam odorem tiiper om- 
nem odorem, quern non capit Naris j quendamdulcorem 
iuper omnem dulcorem, quern non capit Guftus j quen- 
jlam amplexum (uperomnem amptarum, quern non ca- 
jrit Ta&us. Ifta lux quidem fulget ubi locus non capit : 
ifta vox fonat* ubi SpJritus non rapit ; odor ifte redoler* 
ubi flatus non Jpargit : fapor ifte fapit ubi non eft eda- 
dtasj amplexus ifte tangitur, ubi non diveHitur. Aug. 
$diL §. 31. 

* O dies pneclara 8c pulchra, nefciens vefperum, non 
habens occafum — Ubi non erit hoftis impugnaas, ne- 
tpie ulla illecebra, fed fumma & certa fecuritas, fecura 
tranquUlitas, dc tranqiiilla jocunditas, jocunda faelicitas, 
iklfac aeternhas* aeterna beatitudo, & beata Trinitas, Qc 
Trinitatis unitas, 6c unitatis Deltas, fie Dtitatis beata 
*ifio> quae eft gaudium Domini Dei tui. J. 35. 



peat force : and, he is full of qoble N* 
tjpns, tfc biff the Heart of Man in- 
tn-ely veil, and was fe polite, that he 
carefully qbferv'd the ftrifteft Pecency in 
all hjs pifcqurfes. In ihqrt, he txprcls't 
himlelf almolt always in a pajhe,ick, gra- 
tis., inf|riuatjng manner. Now ought not 
the Fault we obferve in Co great ft Man to 
hefprgiven? 

C, \ rnuft own there's one Thing # 
him that 4 never obfervM in any other 
Writer : I niea,n, that he has a moving 
AjV'aw, eyen, when he quibble's, None of 
(lis Works aje more full of jingling Tunis, 
than his, C.pnfeflions, and SpIiToguys,: an| 
yet we muft own they are * tender, and 
apt to afreft the deader. 

2L IE Is becaufe he, checks "the Turns 
Stf hisFaney as much as he can, by the in- 
BSfii^sSiiBpjlicity of his pioijs affecting 
Bentirneats, AU his Works plainly (hew 
kis Love of Go p. He was not only 
cqnftipys of « ; but knew well how » 
exprefe 



: ^Queiaadroodunidctideratccrvui ad foiLgei aouaruin, 

fta delidci-at anima niea ad ttj Dcus. Sitivit anima. inea 

ad re Deurat fbotem Vivum 1 quandp vcniaoi if. apjwetio 

lute fadcm tuam ! O ions vine, vena aquanun viyen- 

aquas dadcndinii tux de torra 

i ut videam virauena tuata, 

> ex aquia Muericordiat tu*/j- 

le, toni Vita; es, /a«'« me, 

UIQ viynm; O quando ven* 

ante ftf lean wam »— - 
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exprefe to others the fhrong Senfe he had 
of it. Now this tender affe&ing way, is 
a Part of Eloquence, But we fee befide* 
that S* A us t i n knew exa&ly all the e£ 
fential Rules of iu He' tells us H that & g DeDoa. 
perforative Difcourfe muft' be fimpk and* 3 *-*- 11 - 
natural : that Art muft not appear in if; 
and that if it be too fine and elaborate, 
it puts the Hearers upon their guard Td 
tftiis Purpofe: he applies fchefe Words, 
which yqu cannot out remember, Qui 
fo]>hijiick hquituradibilis eft. \\t\zite . 
likewife very judteioufly of the mixing 
different kinds of Stile ia a Pifcourfe : of 
ranging the feverai Parts :of it in fuch a 
Manner as to make it increafe gradually 
in Strength and Evidence : of the Necef* 
jfity of being plain and familiar, even as 
to the Tones of th^ Voice, and our A&ion 
in particular Paffages :, tha? :every thing 
we fay IhouM (till have a Dignity when 
we preach Religion. In fitae, he likewife 
iiewsv the way to awaken and move Pec* 
pie. Thefe aw S. Austin's Notions 
ef Eloquence, fku if you wou'd fee 
with how. much Art lie aftuatly influ- 
ence People's Minds, apd with what Ad* 
<£refe he mo vM their Paffions, according to 
the true Defign of Eloquence - r you muft 
read the Account he gives of a Difcourfe 
he made to the People of C*Jarea y in 
Mauvtitnuty in order to abQlilh a bar* 
* N 4 barous 
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barous Pra&ice. It feems there prevailed 
among them an antient Cuftom, which 
they had carry'd to a monftrous pitch of 
Cruelty. His Bufinefc therefore was to 
draw-off the People from a Spefiacle that 
delighted them extremely. Judge now 
what a difficult Enterprizethk was. How- 
ever, he tells us that after he had talk't 
to them for fome time, they {pake aloud 
and applauded him* But he concluded 
that his Difcourfe had not perfwaded 
them, feeing they amus'd themfelves in 
commending him. He thought he had 
done nothing while he only raisM Delight 
and Admiration in his Hearers : nor did 
he begin to hope for any good Effeft from 
his Difcourfe, till he fa w them weep* a In 

* effeft(fay$he)the People were at length 
ci prevaiTd on to give-up this delightful 
c< Spedacle : nor has it been renew'd thefe 

* eight Years." Is not S. Aust i n then 
a true Orator > Have we any Preachers 
that are able to talk fo powerfully now ? 
As fi>£ S. Jbrom, hfc has fome Faults 
in his Stile : but his Expreflions are man- 
ly, and great. He. is not regular , but 
he is far more eloquent than moft of thofe 
who value thenneives upon their Ora- 
tory. We ftiotfd judge like mere Gram- 
marians if we examined only the Stile 
and Language of the Fathers. You know 
there is a great difference between Ekfc 

quence, 
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qtence, and what we call Elegance, or 
Purity, of Stile...* S. Ambrose likewife 
fell into the fafhionable Defe&s of his 
Time \ and gives his Difcourfe fuch Or- 
naments as were then in vogue. Perhaps 
thefe great Men (who had higher Views 
than the common Rules of Rhetorick,) 
conform'd themfeives to the prevailing 
Tafte of the Age they liv f d in, that they 
might the better infinuate the Truths of 
Religion upon People's Minds, by en- 
gaging diem to hear the Word of God 
with Eleafure. But notwithftandiug the 
Puns and Quibbles that S. Ambrose 
fcmetimes ufes, we fee that he wrote to 
Theodosius with an inimitableForce 
and Perfwafion. How muchTendernefe 
does he exprefs when he fpeaks of the 
Death of his Brother Safyrus ? In the 
Ronum Breviary we have a Difcourfe of 
^concerning John theBaftiJPs Head, 
which, he fays, Herod refpe&ed and 
dreaded, even after his Death. If you 
obferve that Difcourfe, you will find the 
End of it very fublime. S. L E o*s Stile 
is fwelling, but truly noble. Pope Gre- 
gory liv'd ftill in a worfe Age : and 
yet he wrote feveral Things with much 
Strength and Dignity. We ought to dif- 
tmguifh thofe Failings into which the 
Degeneracy of Arts and Learning led 
thefe great Men, in common with other 

Writers 



Writf» of their feveral Ages : and at Aa 
f^^pf Tigae abferve what their Genius and 
^Btiwent§ fwpifttt them with, to per- 
&r^? <heii Hearers. 

C. Bvit do you think then that the 
Tsfte of Eloquence was quite loft in thofe 
Ages t;hav were fa happy for Religion > 

j$. Yea: Within a little time after the 
Ifcig? <>£ Av QU &T«a, Eloquence, and 
the £4(49 Twgw began to. decline a- 
p«£.- Th^e Fathers did not live till after 
tfti£ Corruption : fp that we muft nojfc 
loojc qfl $hem 99 compleat Models. We 
i|)iji£ §yf n acknowledge that moft of the 
§ertftgn$ tfeey hav$ left us are oonapos'tl 
Hftf ft left. Skill and Force, than their a* 
tfter Work?. When I fhew'd you iron 
the Tef^itpony of the Father* that the 
Scripture is ejo^uept ^ (which you feem *d 
tp believe upon their Credit }) 1 knew wwy. 
well that tfoe ©ratppy of thefe Witneffeai 
i? mud} inferiour ta that of the facred 
Writings themfelves. But there are fomo 
P^foijs of fijicfe a depira v*d Tafte, that they 
ca^npt F^ifh the beauties of I s a ia h $ 
aynd yet tfeey will admite C h &y s oLOt 
q V s i in whoppt (optwidaftanding his fine 
Naq^^,) there is little to be found betides 
abundance of Evangelical Piety couch's 
under numberlefs Quibbles, and low Wit* 
tic^Tms. In the Eaft, the juft way of 
Speaking and AjVriting, was better -pre-* 

ferv'd ; 



ferv'd : and the Greek Tongue continue 
for fame time, almoft in its antient Puri- 
ty. & Ch^y^QSTQM fpake it very 
vjelL His Stile, you know, is copious 5 
bi# he did not ftudy falfe Ornaments. 
)i]\ his Pifqourfe tends to Perforation: 
he plac'd every thing wif li Judgment ^ 
qnd was well acquainted with the * Holy . 
(|etifli&re, apd the Manners of Men. Ha 
«nter4 into their Hearts ^ and; render 5 ! 
Things famUiarly fenfibte to them. He 
had fublime and folid Notions \ and is 
fometimes very affeding. Upon the 
TffWlf) we p^uft own he is a great Orator. 

8.6re« 

^ J}AP. Ti1rVllftdA&, writ, *\ imtiJkn rat. 
f&> — XPT£. T8t* # l*ltts'wrf*Sr 8 wv* watt** 

Aid yb <fykr\&f7l< AXjhCvf V%t-nl<rd4 iff *ATOSlA/xar ffft 

JhTihtfa * Imy-ru le&ttr rvst£prnf , a£ >6*/uih4w — 
Of $ ruV cf7i< (4w*Jfr MfcLjjuu Jb<guU *t*£p, iJi 
(kftf* $$£ Tjw^m irx tmy&aif* wirm >\yt vvv, &»Ji 

iv*V xfcJ. ftwiAUiuH «} et.rdJry fuiAXor, 3 «jr t»j; *yu*- 
fl A0*7W« *\mej*** «i«?W «} * **t***b*t •> Vt *5 * 

W ® 3 ^aS[; pft* umviypik** 4§ j£ r? •# cfty- 
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S. Gregory Nazi anzen is more 
* concife, and more poetical *, but not quite 1 
fo perfwafive* And yet he has feveral 
moving PafTages} particularly, in his Fu- 
neral Oration upon his Brother S. B A s t l j 
and in his laft Difcourfe at taking leave 
of Cmftantinofle. S. B as il is grave, 
fententious, and rigid, even in his Stile. 
He had meditated profoundly on all the 
Truths of the Gnfpel ; he knew exa&Iy 
all the Diforders and Weakneffes of human 
Nature j and he had a great Sagacity in 
the Conduft of Souls, Therie is nothing 
more eloquent than his Epiftle to a Vir- 
gin that had fallen : In my Opinion 'tis 
a Mafter-piece. But now if a Preacher 
(bou'd not have formtt his Tafte in th£fe 
Mattere before he ftudy's the Fathers, he 
will be in danger or copying the moft 
unaccurate Parts of their Works ^ and 
may perhaps imitate their chief Defe&s 
in the Sermons he compofcs. 

C But 
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G But how Long continued this falfe 
Eloquence which fucceeded the true 
kind? 

A. Till now. 

G What do you mean ? till now! 

A. Yes, till now : for we have not 
yet corre&ed our Tafte of Eloquence, 
fo much as we imagin. You will fobrj 
perceive the Reafon of it. The barbarous 
Nations that over-ran the Roman Empire, 
did fpread Ignorance and a bad Tafte 
every where. Now we defcended from 
them. And tho 9 Learning began to revive 
in the fifteenth Century :, it recovered then 
but flowly. If was with great difficulty 
that we were brought by degrees to have 
any Relifli of a right Manner : and even 
nowy how many are there who have no 
Notion of it ? However we ought to fhew 
a due Refpeft not only to the Fathers^ 
but to other pious Authors, who wrote 
during this long Interval of Ignorance. 
From them we leam the Traditions of 
their Time, and feveral other ufeful In- 
ftru&ions. I'm quite afham'd of giving 
my Judgment fo freely on this Point : 
but, Gentlemen, ye defir'd me. And I 
Ihall be very ready to own my Miftakes 
if any-one will undeceive me. But 'tis 
time to put an End to this Conversion. 

C We 



£ We cannot part With yotl till you 
give u% your Opinion about the manner 
of chufing a 7V#f . 

yjf. You know very well that the tUfe 
of Texts arofe from the ahtient Cuftom 
that Preachers obferv*d, in not delivering 
toeir own Reflections to the People ; but 
6h!y explaining the Words of the fatred 
Text. However by degrees they tame 
to leave-t)ff this way of expounding the 
Whole Words of the Gvfttl that was 
Appointed for the Day \ and difcoWA 
only upon one *Pdrt of it, which they 
talPd the TEXT of the Sermon. ttb# 
if a Preacher dofes riot make an exd& Ex- 
filicatron of the whole Gofyel, orE'piftle*, 
he oufcht at leaft to chufe thofe Words that 
are nroft important} and beft fuiteti tc? 
Hte Hants' and Capacities ot the People. 
Me otf£nt to explain diem well : and to 
give" a right Notion of what is meant by 
a firigle Word, *tis oftimes rieceflary to> 
expound many others in the Context, 
But there fhou'd be nothing refih'd Or 
far-feteH't in fuch InlWHdns. It rnuft 
look very ftrahge ahd awkard in a Preacher 
to fet-up for Wit and Delicacy of Inven- 
tion, when he dught to fpeak with the 
utmoft ' Serioufnefs and Gravity j out of 
Regard to the Authority of the Holy 
Spirit whofe Words he borrows. 

C I 



C. I muft cOnfefs I always diflik't a 
forc'd Text. Have you not obferv'd that 
a Preacher draws from a Text,. whatever 
Sermons he pleafes } tie infallibly warps 
and bends his Subject to mafce me Teit 
fit the Sennori that he has occafibh to 
breach. This is frequently done m the 
Time of LeHt. 1 cannot approve of it. 

B. Before we conclude, I muft beg of 
you to. tatisfy me as to one t*oiht that 
ftill puizles me, and after that we'll let 

you go. 

A. Come then; let us hear what it &. 
I have a great Irimd to fatisfy you if I 
can. Fpr I heartUyVifh yolt wduM em- 
bloy your Parts id making plain and per- 
lwafive SermOns. 

JJL You W6u*d have a Preacher explain 
the rtofy Scriptures with Contieftion, ac- 
cording to the obvious Senfe of them. 

A Yes : that wou'd be an excellent 
Method. 

. B. Whence then did it proceed that 
theFath'ers interpreted theScfiptttre quite 
©therwife ? They ufually giv£ a fpifitu- 
al, afld allegorical Meaning to the facred 
Text. Read S. Aust i n, S. Ambrose, 
&JeroM, 6r i gen arid others of 
*he Fathers : They find Myfteries every 
where, and feldom regard the Letter of 
Scripture. 

m i 

A. The 
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A. The Jews that liv'd in our Sa- 
viour's Days abounded in thefe myfteri- 
ous allegorical Interpretations. It feems 
that the Therafent£ who livM chiefly at 
Alexandria, (and whom P h i l o reck- 
oned to be philofophical Jews, tho* Eu- 
s e b i u s fuppofes they were primitive 
Chriftians,) were extremely addl&ed to 
thefe myftical Interpretations. And in- 
deed it was in the City of Alexandria 
that Allegories began to appear with Cre- 
dit among Chriftians. O r i g e n was 
the firft of the Fathers who forfook the, 
literal Senfe of Scripture. You know 
what Difturbance he occafion'd in , the 
Church. Piety it-felf feem'd to recom- 
mend thefe allegorical Interpretation^ 
And befides there is fomething in *hem 
very agreeable, ingenious, and edifying. 
Moft of the Fathers to gratify the Hu- 
mour of the People (and probably their 
own too) made great Ufe of them. But 
they kept faithfaliy to the literal, and 
the prophetical Senfe (which in it's kind 
is literal too) in ill Points where they 
had Occafion to fhew the Foundations of 
the Chriftian Doftrine. When the Peo- 
ple . were fully inftrufted in every thing 
. they cou'd learn from the Letter of Scrip- 
ture j the Fathers gave them thofe myf- 
tical Interpretations to edify and comfort 
them. Thefe Explications were exa&ly 

adapted 
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adapted to,the Relifti of the Eaftern Peo- 
ple, among whom they firft arofe : For, 
they are naturally fond of myfterious and 
allegorical Language. They were the 
more delighted with this Variety of In- 
terpretations, becaufe of the frequent 
preaching, and almoft conftant reading 
of Scripture, which was us*d in the 
Church. But among us the People are 
far lefs inftru&ed : we muft do what is 
moft neceffary } and begin with the literal 
Senfe j without defpifittg the pious Ex- 
plications that the Fathers gave. We v 
muft take care of providing our daily 
Bread j before we feek after Delicacies. 
In interpreting Scripture we cannot do 
better than to imitate the Solidity of 
S.Chrysostom. Moft of our modern 
Preachers do not ftudy allegorical Mean- 
ings, becaufe they have fufficiently ex- 
plained the literal Senfe \ but they for- 
fake it, becaufe they do not perceive it's 
Grandeur ^ and reckon it dry and barren 
in comparifon of their way of Preaching. 
But we have all the Trutns and Duties of . 
Religion in the Letter of the Scripture, 
deliverM not only with Authority, and at 
Angular Beauty, but with an inexhauftible 
Variety : So that without having re- 
courfe to myftkal Interpretations, a 
Preacher may always have a great Num- 
ber of new and noble Things to fay. It 

O * 
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is a deplorable Thing to fee how much 
this facred Treafure is negle&ed even by 
thofe who have it always in their Hands. 
If the Clergy apply'd themfelves to the 
antient way of making Homilies, we 
fhou'd then have two different forts of 
Preachers. They who have no Vivacity, 
or a Poetical Genius, wou'd explain the 
Scriptures clearly, without imitating it's 
lively noble Manner : and if they ex- 
pounded the Word of G o d judicioufly, 
and fupported their Do&rine by an ex- 
emplary Life, they wou'd be very good 
Preachers. They wou'd have what 
$. Ambrose requires a chaft, Ample* 
clear Stile, full of Weight and Gravity j 
without affefting Elegance, or defpifing 
the Smoothnefs and Graces of Language* 
The other Sort having a poetical Turn 
of Mind wbu'd explain the Scripture in 
it's own Stile and Figures •, and by that 
means become accomplifh't Preachers. 
One Sort wou'd inftruft People with 
Clearnefs, Force, and Dignity : And the 
other wou'd add to this powerful inftruc- 
tion, the Sublimity, the * EnthuQafm, 

and 

* Infftration may be jufily caWd Divine EN THUS I- 
*AS M — For Infftration is a real Feeling of the Divine 
JP refence * and Enthufiafm afalfe one. 

Character i sticks. Vol. I. p. 53. 
This is what our Author advances, when in Behalf bf 
Jnthufaioi he quotes its formal Enemies, andfhcws that 

they 



rind Vehemetice of Scripture : §o that it 
wou'd (if I may fo fay) be intke, and 
living in the to, as much as it can be in 
Men who are not miraculoufly infpir'd 
from Above, 

B f Oh, Sir : -I had almoft forgot an 
important Article. Have a'Moment's Pa- 
tience, I befeech you : a few Words will 
fetisfy me. 

A. What now? have you any-body 
elfe to cenfure > 

B. Y«s : the Panegyrifts. .Do you 
think that when they praife a Saint, they 
ought fo to give his Charader, as to re- 

O % duce 



they are as capable of it as its greatefiGonfeJfors and Mar* 
tyrs. Sofkr is hi from degrading Enchufiafm, or declaim- 
ing it in Hmfelf, that he looks, on this 2%tik>rtjimply confi- 
ded d, as the moft natural ; and its Gbjed, the juftefi in 
the World. Even P: IR TUE it-fejf he takes to be no other 
than a noble ^ntjbufisfm juftly directed, and regulated by 
that high Standard which he fuppofes in the Nature of 
*Thmgs — Nor is thoroav JIanefty, in his Hypothecs, any 
mother than this 4eal, or Pafflon, moving ftrongly upon the 
Species, or View of the DECOR XI M, and 6 TIB L IME 
of Atfhns. Others may purfue different Pottos, and fix 
ffair Eye on-different Species, (as all tfenJo on one or other :) 
The real Honeft Man, however plain or fimple he appears, 
has that higheft Species, [the Hon^fturry pukhrum, to n&r 
h&Vt cpfew,] ' $Iouefty it*f*lf, in view j and injfead of 
putward Forms^ or Symmetrys, is ftruck with that of ia- 
Ward Char after, the HARMO NY and Numbers of the 
'HELART, and BEAUTT of the AFFECTIONS* 
/which firm the Manners, and Conduft of a truly focial 
^Life — XIpon the Whole therefore, according to our Author, 
; £NTHtXS IAS M is, in tt-fejf, a very natural, honeft 
Pafiwn, and J?as properly nothing for its Object but whaf 
Is GOOD and HO'tiE STT. 

* . C H A R, V>1, III, Miftei, 2, cfa, j, 
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duce all his Adions, and all his Virtues 
to one -Point > 

A. That (hews the Orator's Invention 
and refin'd Senfe. 

B. I uflderftand you. It feeras you 
don't like that Method. 

A. I think it wrong in moil: Cafes. 
He muft put a Force upon Things, who 
reduces them all to a fingle Point. There 
are many Adions of one's Life that flow 
from diverfe Principles, and plainly (hew 
that he poffefs't very different Qualities. 
The way of referring all the Steps of a 
Man's Condud to one Caufe, is but a 
fcholaftick Subtilty, which (hews that 
the Orator is far from knowing Human 
Nature. The true way to draw a juft 
Charader, is to paint the whole Man, 
and to fet him before the Hearer's Eyes, 
fpeaking and ading. In defcribing the 
Courfe of his Life, the Preacher (hou'd 
chiefly point out thofe Paflages wherein 
either his natural Temper, or his Piety 
beft appeared. But there fhouM always 
be fomething left to the Ktearer's own 
Obfervation. The beft way of prailing 
holy Perfons is to recount their laudable 
Adions. This gives a Body and Force 
to a Panegyrick : this is what inftruds 
People^ and makes an Impreflion upon 
their Minds. But it frequently happens 
that they return home without knowing 

any 
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any thing of a Performs Life, about whom' 
they have heard an Hour's Difcourfe : or 
at leaft they have heard many Remarks 
upon a few leparate Fads, related without 
any Connection. On the contrary a 
Preacher ought to paiqt a Perfon to the 
Life^ and fhew what he was in every 
Period, in every Condition, -and in the 
mod remarkable Junftures, of his Life. 
This couM not hinder one from forming 
a Character of him : nay it might be bet- 
ter collected from his A&ions, and his 
Words than from general Thoughts, and 
imaginary Dqfigns. : 

M. You weu'd chufe then to give the 
Hiftory of a holy Perfotfs Life, and hot 
make a Panegyrick. 1 

A. No : you miftake me; • I wdu'd 
not make a ample Narration. I fheu'd 
think it enough to give a coherent View 
of the chief Fads in a concife, lively^ 
ciofe, pathetick Manner. Every thing 
fhou'd help to give a juft Idea; of the ho- 
ly Perfon I prais'd \ and at the fame time 
to give proper Inftrudiod to the Hearers. 
To this I wou'd add fuch moral Reflec- 
tions, as I (hou'd think moft futable. 
Now don't you think that fuch a Dif- 
courfe as this wou'd have a noble and 
amiable Simplicity > Don't you believe 
that the Lives of holy People wou'd be 
better underftood this way, and an Aur 

O 3 dience 



drrcftce be- more edifyfy than they gene-* 
raiiy are > Do you not think that accord- 
ing to the Rules, of Eloquence we laid 
down; fiifch: i Difcour fe wou?d even be 
more eioqoent than - thofe over-ftram'd; 
Pabegy t icks that are camthoeAy made > 

B: Pin • of opini&n thai fuch Sermons 
as^oufpeat pfwoutt be as kiftfu&ive, as 
a^feding, and as* agretabk'as any other. 
Fm no\rt fotisfy*d r Sii : *tas tkfte tx> teleafe 
yod Iiteipe ths P&ira yb« have taken 
witli me will not <btt loft : fbr I have re- 
felv*d to part vikh a# M»y modern Cak 
leftions, and Italian Wits ^an# in a fe* 
tious M^mer to ftudy the ■ whole Con- 
fleftfot* *nd Principles iff Religion ^ by 
tracing them back to thscr Source, •; 

47, Farewell, Sir: the beft Acknow- 
ledgment I can make, is to aflure you 
riiat I will have a great Regard to what 
you Have feid^ 

Jti Gemfemen, good flight. Pll leave 

Ki.-with.-thrfft W<?rd of S;*J*rom to 

EPoitiAw i " When you teach in 

« u the Choa?ch; don't endeavour to draw 

Applaufev but rather Sighs and Groans 

from the People : let their Tears praife 

you. The Difcourfes of a Clergyman 

** fhou'd be full of the Holy Scripture. 

€t Be not a Declaimer, but a true Teacher 

* of the Myfteries of God. 

F 1 # '/ S. 
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LETTER 

T O 

Mr. FONTENELLE* 

Secretary to the French Academy." 



Sir, 

AM afhaui'd of having de- 
i fer'd fo long to anfwer your 
j Letter : but my ill State of 
Health, and a continual Hur- 
ry of Affairs occafion'd this 
Delay. The Choice that the* ACA- 
DEMY 



* Of late m many Parts of Europe, feme G tw t kmm 

met together ; fubmittcd to common Laws, and form'd 
thtmfthet into ACADEMTS. But it has beta far tht 
mvft fart u a different Purfoft [from the ROTA L SO- 
CIETr's:] and moji of them only aim'd at the fmeoth- 
m$ of thar Stile and tht Language of their Conntry. Of 
theft, 
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DEMY has made of you for their per- 
petual Secretary^ is worthy of fuch a So- 
ciety ; and promifes great Advantage to 
the Commonwealth of Learning. I own, 
Sir, that I'm fomewhat perplex't with the 
Reqiieft you'make me in the Name of a 
BODY to which I'm fo much obligU 
But feeing they defirc it, I will freely give' 
them my Opinion, with a great Diftruft of 
my-JTelf, ,aqjd a flqpere Beffcrenc$ for tho% 
W\A voiichfafe t& confult me. & 1 

thefe, the Firft arofe in Italf — But that which exceWd 
all the other, and kept it-f elf longer untainted from the Cor- 
ruptions of Speech was the JKEJSCHACADEMTat 
Paris. This was composed of the noblefi Authors of that 
Nation $ and had for its Fpunder the great Cardind 

4* $,kt)dieii: *>fa amngfi 4i his Cam, wtestfy £ 

eftabUJhU and enlarged that Monarchy fo much, did often 
refrejh hisnfelfby direcling, and taking an Account of their 
Progrefs, And indeed in his own Life, he found Jo great 
Succefs of this Inftitution, that he faw the frtt^brljmgite 
abundantly puriffd, and beginning to take place in the 
Vfe&ern WofU* aknoft as mmh as the Greek did tfodd, 
when is was the Language of Merchants* Soyl4kn, Cqut- 
tiers* and Travellers. But I Jbalt) Jay np more, of this 
itCjn&JHY, that Ivty not drtriv* my RaaJtiteftbe 
Delight of perufing their own Bijfory written ttyM^ it 
PiListoi** wMkh is frmafiuUnely, fo ehaJHy,' tydjs 
vnafitfljediy don*, that I caty hardly forbear envying' the 
French Nation this Honour \ that while the EngK/fc 
nOYALSOClETrhasfi much outgone their iWujfrioms 
4cadepiy in the Greatnefs of its Undertaking, it Jhoud 
be fofar fhort of them in the Abilities of its Hiftorian. J 
have only this to allege in my Excufe, that as they under' 
took the jfdvancemjfft of the. Elegance of Sjeech, fi ;> be- 
came their pijlory to have fyn&B&fmhlance to. their Entexr 
pxizje :' wh^reaA the Intention c£ Qur's being upt the Mtsjjce 
Of Words, but a fare. Knowledge of Things -> my Fault may 
be efteem'd the left* that I have written of philosophers 
without any Ornament of Eloquence, 

Bp. S p r at's IJift. of the Royal Society, p. 39, 40. 
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g. I. T h KQiftionary that the Jlcsde* 
top is formiqg well deferves to be finifh't. 
Cuftora indeed which often change's living 
Languages may at length alter what this 
E>i&ionary fliaU determin : 

f Nedum femonum flet honos, & gratia vivax. Ko*.d* 
Multa renafcentur qua jam cecidere ; catkntque ^'f **' 
Qu{e nunc funt in bonfire, vocabula^ fi volet ufm ; 
Quern penes arHtrifm eft, & jus, & norma kh 

(wndi. 

However it will be of feveral Ufes. - It 
will be fervkeabie to Foreigners who are 
fond of the French Language, and im- 
prove themfcivcs by reading the many 
excellent Bodts of fever al kinds that are 
publifh't in it. Befides, the moft polite 
among the French themfelves may fome- 
times have occafion to confult the Dic- 
tionary., about -fiich Words a6 they doubt 
of* In fine, when our Language oecome9 
much alter'd, the Di&ionary will help to 
explain thofe Books that are written in 
the prefent Age, and which will be ad- 
mir'd by Pofterity* Are we not oblig'd 
now to explain the Language of Vi l l e- 
HARDouiN,and Joinville) We 
wou'd be extremely glad to have Greeks 
and Latin Di&ionarys made by the An- 
tients themfelves. It muft indeed be 
own'd that the perfe&ing of Di&ionarys 

is 
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is a Point in which the Modems have 
outgone the Antients. In time, Pofte- 
rity will find the Benefit of having a 
Di&ionary, that'will ferve as a Key to fo 
many fine Books. The Value of fuch a 
Work muft increafe in proportion to it's 
Age. 

* • * 

%. IL ' It were to be wifhtt, methinks, 
that the ACADEMY wouM add a 
GRAMMAR to their Dictionary. It 
wou'd be a great Help to Foreigners, who 
are, often perplex't with our irregular 
Phrafes. The habitual Eafinefs of fpeak-' 
ing our own Language, hinders us from 
perceiving what it is that puzzles them. 
Befides, inoft of the French themfelves 
wou'd fometimes have occafion to confult 
fuch an eftablifh't Rule, They learrft 
their Mother-tongue only, by Cuftom i 
andCuftom has its ^De/efts, everywhere: 
Each Province has its own : Tarts is not 
faultlefs. Even the Court it-felf has a 
Tang of the Language of Tarts ; where 
the Children of the higheft Qjiality are 
ufually educated. The moft polite Peo- 
ple can fcarce get rid of the Tone, and 
peculiar Expreffions they learn't in their 
Childhood, by converfing with their At- 
% tendants, in Qafcony % Normandy, or in 
Taris it-felf. 

The 
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The Greeks and Remans did not think 
it enough that they learn't their Native- 
tongue by mere Pra&ice. When they 
grew up, they ffudy'd it in the Works 
of Grammarians, to obferve the Rules, 
the Exceptions, the Ety mologys, the figu- 
rative Senfes, the Structure of the whole 
Language, and it's Variations. 

A learn'd Grammarian wou'd be in 
. danger of making a Grammar too elabo- 
rate, and too full of Precepts. I think it 
wou'd be beft to keep to a fhort and eafy 
Method. At firft, give only the moft 
common Rules : the Exceptions will be 
learn't by degrees. The chief Point is 
k to fet a Learner, as foon as poffiblc, to 
^^>apply the general Rules, by frequent Prac- 
tice : and afterward he will take a Plea- 
fure in obferving the particular Rules that 
he followed at firft, without heeding 
them. 

This Grammar cou'd not fix a living 
Language : but it wou'd probably leffen 
the capricious Changes, by which the 
Mode governs our Words as well as our 
Cloaths. Thefe fanciful Alterations may 
at length perplex and fpoil a Language, 
inftead of improving it. 

§. IIL, M ay I not prefume here, from 
an Excels of Zeal, to offer a Tropo/al, 

which I readily fubmit to fuch a judi- 
cious 
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cious SOCIETY? Out Language 
wants a great many Words and Phrafes. 
Hay I cannot but think that within thefe 
hundred Years, it has been cramp't and 
impoverifti't by refining it. Twas then 
fomewhat unpolifh't indeed, and too ver- 
«fr iofe : but we regret the Ldfs of the old 

Language, when we find it in the Works 
of MaroTj Amiot, the Gardinal 
D'OssaT} inthemoft humorous Writ- 
ings, as well as in the moft ferious. It 
had fomething in it very Ihort, fimpie, 
bold, lively, and affe&ing. If I miftake 
not we have thrown out mote Words than 
we have taken in. Now I wou'd have 
none loft , but new ones introduced. I 
wou'd have every Word authored, that 
we want, if it found fweetly, and be not 
ambiguous. 

When we carefully examine the Signi- 
fication of Words, we perceive there are 
fcarce any two that have exa&ly the fame 
Meaning. We find very many that do 
not poiht-out an Objeft diftindly enough, 
unlefs we add a fecond Word. Hente 
comes the frequent Ufe of Cimmfoat- 
tions ; which oblige us to u/fi fever dl 
Words to exprefe one Idea, It wou\l 
be proper to abridge our Language7 by 
fixing one plain proper Word to expreis 
every Object, every Sentiment, and every 
A&ion. I wou'd even have feveral 

fynonympus 
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fynonymous Terms for one Thing. This 
is the Way to avoid all Ambiguity ^ to 
vtoty dtix Expreflions ^ and to make them 
afMiarmotiious : feeiftg We riiight eafily 
chufe out of feveral fynonymous WJprds, 

that ^whleh ratis fmootheft with the reft 

tof the Period. 

The Gfeeks had a great-Number <>£ 
thefe cdnfpotinded Words - 5 foch as Tan* 
tocratori Glaucofis^ fiufnemides, &a 
Afcd fho* the Latins were mote rdefvVL 
in this Point, they imitated the Greek* 
a-little - ? as in Lanifica* Malejkadu, To* 
pilfer* 6cc This way of compounding 
Words made their Language concife, and 
their Verfes mol-e maghifieent. Itefides, 
the Greeks freely us'd feveral Dialeds in 
the fame Poem \ to make their Verfifica- 
tion more various and eafy. The Latins 
enrich't their Tongue with fiich Foreign 
"Words as they needed* For inftance, 
they wanted fome Terms that were pro- 
per for Philofophy, which began at Rome 
very late. So when they learn't Greek 
they borrow'd it's Terms to argue upon 
the Sciences, Tu l ly who was nicely 
Tcrupiilous about the Purity of liis Lan- 
guage, very freely us'd fuch Greik Terms 
as he needed. A Greek Word, when firft 
us'd, toras reckoned uncouth : however 
fome beg*d leave to ufe it ; and then the 

Permiffioh 
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Permiffion they obtain'd, foon turtfd in- 
to Cuftom, and made it current Latin. 

Iaminform'd that the * ENGLISH 
refufe no Words that fit their Purpofe ; 

but 



* I hope it will not fa thought a vain DigreJJion, if J 
fief a-littte aflde to recommend to the Gentlemen of our Na- 
tion, the forming offuch an Ajfembly, [as the French 
ACADEMY.] I know indeed that the Englifh Genius 
is not fo airy and difcourfive, as that of feme of our Neigh- 
hours 3 but that we generally love to have Red/on fet-out in 
plain undeceiving Exprejfions $ as much as they to have it 
delivered with Colour and Beauty. And befides this, I un* 
derfiand well enough that they have one great AJJiftance 
to the Growth of Oratory, which to us is wanting j that is, 
that their Nobility live commonly clofe together in their Ci- 
ty s 5 and ours for the moft fart fcatter*d in their Country- 
Houfes— whereas it is from the frequent Converfatuns in 
City s, that the Humour, and Wit, and Variety and Ele- 
gance of Language, are chiefly to fa fetch't. But yet not- 
with/landing theft Difcouragements I Jball not flick to fay 
that fucha PROjECTis now feafonabUtobefeton-foot\ 
and may make a great Reformation in the Manner of our 
Speaking and Writing. Firft, the Thing it-felf is no way 
contemptible. For, the Purity of Speech, and Greatnefs of 
Empire, have in all Country s ftill met together. The Greeks 
ffoke befi when they were in their Glory ofConqueft. The 
Romans made thofe Times the Standard of their Wit, when 
they fubdtfd, and gave Laws to the World : And from 
thence by degrees they declin'd to Corruption j as their Va- 
lour, their Prudence, and the Honour of their Arms did 
decay : and at lafl did even meet the Northern Nations 
halfway in Barbarifm, a little before they were over-run 
by their Armys. 

But befides, if we obferve well the Englifh Language, 
we jh all find, that it feems at this time mwe than others, 
to require feme fuch Aid, to bring it to its lafl PerfecHon. 
The Truth is, it has been hitherto a little too carelefsly hand- 
led $ and, I think, has had lefs Labour [pent about its po- 
fyhing, than it deferves. Till the Time of King Henry the 
Eighth, t here was fear ce any Man regarded it but Chaucer j 
and nothing was written in it which one wou*d be willing 
to read twice* hut fome of Ins Poetry. But then it began 

to 
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but borrow freely from any of their 
Neighbours. Such a Praftice is very al- 
lowable. In this Cafe, mere Ufe makes 
a Language common to all Men. Words 
are but Sounds that we arbitrarily ufe to 
exprefs our Thoughts : and thefe Sounds 
are in themfelves of no Value, All Peo- 
ple have the fame Right to ufe them* 
What matter is it then, whether a Word 
belongs originally to oAr Language, or 
comes from a foreign Country ? It wou'd 
be very childifh to take any Exception at 
fuch a Trifle as the Manner of moving 
our Lips, and (baking the Air. 

Befides, we have no Pretence for in- 
filling upon this falfe Point of Honour, 

P Our 



U raife iufelf *4ittle> and to found toUfably well. From 
that Ago down to the beginning <j£ out lato Civil Wars, it > 
was ftill fajhioning and beautifying itrfelf. In the Wart 
themfehes — it received many fdntafiical Terms, which 
were introduced by our Religious Se&s \ and many out* 
landijh Phrafes, which feveral Writers and Tranflators* 
in that great Hurry brought in and made free as they pleas' d j 
and withal it was inland by many found and neceffary 
Forms, and Idioms which it before wanted.- And now 
when Men*s Minds are fomewhat fettled, their Pafftont 
mUay'di and the Peace of our Country gjrves us the Off or* 
t unity of fuch Viverfions j if fome fiber and judicious Men 
ivoud take the whole Mafs of our Language into their 
JHandts as they find it, and wou'd Jet a Mark on the ill 
Words $ correal thofe which are to be retain' d y admit and 
efiablijh thi good 5 and make fome Emendations in the AC* 
eenti and Grammar : I dare pronounce that our Speech 
wou'd quickly arrive at as much Plenty, as it is capable to - 
receive $ and at the great eft Smoothnefs, which its Deriva- 
tion from the rough Genftab will allow it, 

Hfftory of th*. &#fal Society^ jp. 4*# 
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Our Language is only a Mixture of 
Greet, Latin, and Teutonick> with 
fome confus'd Remains of the Gaulijb. 
Now feeing the main Stock of it is bor- 
rowed from other Tongues ^ why fhou'd 
we, through a groundlefs Shame, deny 
ourfelves the Liberty of borrowing what 
Words we ftill want to enrich our Lan- 
guage > We oug^t to take from all Quar- 
ters, whatever we need to render it more 
clear, more exaft, more harmonious, and 
more concife : for all Circumlocution 
weaken's a Difcourfe. 

'Tis true the Choice of fuch Words as 
ought to 'be authorizM, fhou'd be left to 
Pfcrfons of a juft Tafte and approved Dif- 
cernment. Latin Words feem to be fit- 
ted for this Purpofe : For, they found 
agreeably ; and depend on other Words, 
that are already French. People's Ears 
are accuftom'd to them : there's but one; 
Step wanting to make them current \ and 
that is, their having an agreeable Termi- 
nation given them* When the introducing 
of new Words h left to Chance, or to ig- 
norant People, or the Fancys of Women } 
they admit feveral Terms that are neither 
fo clear, nor fo fmooth as were to be wtfh't, 
I own that if without a prudent delibe- 
rate Choice, we ihou'd haftily adopt a 
great Number of foreign Words, we 
ihou'd make our Language a confus'd 

1 unpolifh't 
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finpolifti't Medly of other Tongues of a 
quite different kind : As ill-digefted Food 
adds to the Mafe of Blood, an unfutable 
Mixture of Parts that rather corrupt, than 
recruit it. But we muft remember, that 
we have bat juft thrown-off that unci- 
vilised Manner which was as adtient as 
our Nation. 



Sed in kngum tamen ovum ** °*< Oh 

JU II* 



Manferunty hodieque mamnt veftigia turiu 
Serus tnirn Grams admovit acumina chartis* 

Some will perhaps objeft that th& A- 
CADE MY has not Power, to make a 
new Term current ; and that the Publick 
may oppofe it. . I remeitibet the Inftancfe 
of T i B e r I tt s, that formidable Mailer 
of the Hoffiatts Lives ; who m^it him* 
felf ridiculous by affefting to introduce 
the Word Mono folium. However, Ibe-< 
lieve that the Publick wou'd readily fhew 
a Deference to fuch a difcreet Authority 
as the Academy wou'd ufe. Why might 
not we effed what the Englijb do every 
day : When ye find the Want of a Word* 
chufe one that found's fweetly, and is not 
in the kaft ambiguous , one that is ** 
greeable to our Language, aftd will help 
to abridge Difcourfe : Every-one will per- 
ceive the Convenience of fuch a Word* 
Let four or five Perfons ufe it modeftly 
in familiar Converfation j others wtfl re- 

P 2 peat 
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peat it, through a love of Novelty : and 
then it becomes fafliionable. Thus a Path 
that one opens in a Field, foon becomes 
a beaten Way, tthen the old Path is rug- 
ged and fartheft about* 

Befides new and (imple Words, we 
want fome compounded ones, and Phra- 
fes : in which the Art of joining Words 
together, that were always us'd a-part, 
might produce a graceful Novelty. 

Hoi. d* Dixeris egregie, mtum fi caUida verhm 
£'/?.. ~ Reddiderit junBura novum — 

Thus the Latins faid VelivoUm in one 
Word composed of two : and of two dif- 
tin& Words they made Phrafes \ fuch as 
Remigium alarum* Lubricus ajpici. Rut 
in this Point we muft be fparing and cau- 
tious: 

» Ibid. — — ttnuis autufque ferendis. 

The Nations that live in a mild Climate 
felifli ftrong ^nd bold Metaphors lefs th^n 
the People of hot Countrys do* Our 
Language wou'd foon become copious, if 
thofe who are in greateft Repute for Pa- 
litenefs endeavour'd to introduce fuch 
Espreffions, {either (imple, or figurative) 
as >we ha ve hitherto wanted. 

. J. IV. 
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. $ IV. An excellent * RHETO- 
RIC K wou'd be far more valuable than 
a Grammar, or any other Projeft that 
Jtends only to bring a Language to greater # 
Perfection. He who wou'd undertake 
this Work, Ihou'd colled into it all the 
fineit Precepts of Aristotle, Ci- 
cero, CLUINTILIAN, LUCIAN, 

Longinus, and other famous Au>- 
thors. The Paffages he might quote 
from them, wou'd be the Ornaments of 
his Work,. By taking only the choiceft 
Parts of the pureft Antiquity, he wou'd 
make a fhort, curious, delicate Treatife. 
I am very far from preferring the Ge- 
nius of the ancient Orators, to that of 
the Moderns, in all Refpe&s. I think 
the Comparifon that has been lately made 
on this Subjeft is very juft. For, as 

P 3 Trees 



* Nor wou'd I have this new ENGLISH AC A- 
DEMY confined only to the weighing Words, and Letters : 
there may be alfo greater Works found out for it. By many 
Signs we may guefs that the Wits of our Nation are not 
inferiour to any other ; and that they have an excellent 
Mixture of the Spirit of the French, and the Spaniard : 
and I am confident that we only xvant a few more ftand'tng 
Examples, and a little more Familiarity with the Antients 
to excel all the Moderns. Now the beft Means that can 
be devis-d to bring that about f is to fettle afixt and impar- 
tial COURT ofELO§IJIENCE} according to whofe 
Cehfuri all Books, or Authors, fhou'd either fiand, or fall — 
TheROYAL SOCIETY is fo far from being like to put 
a flop to fetch a Bupnefs, that I know many of its MEM- 
BERS who are as able as any others to affift in the- bring- 
ing H into Praclict. 

Hiftory of the Royal Society, /. 42, 43. 
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■frees have now the fame Form, and bear 
the fame kind of Fruit, that they had a 
# thoufand Years ago: fo Men continue to 
produce the fame Thoughts. But there 
are two Things I muft here take the 
Freedom to fbggeft, The firft is, that 
fome Climates are more happy than o- 
thers, for fome particular Talent?, as 
well as for certain kinds of Fruit. For 
inftance, Languedoe and Travence pro- 
duce Raifins apd Figs of a better Tafte, 
than Normandy or the Netherlands. 
So the Arcadians had a Genius fitter for 
polite Arts than the Scythians. The 
Sicilians have a better 1 afte of Mufick 
than the Laplanders. We find likewife 
that the * Athenians had a more quick 
and fprightly Wit than the Beotians. 
The fecond Thing I obferve, is, that the 
Greeks had a kind of long Tradition that 
we want. Eloquence was more culti- 
vated among them, than it can be in our 
Nation. Among the Greeks all Things 
depended on the People : and the People 
were influenced by Haranguing. In their 
Form of Government, Fortune, Reputa- 
tion, and Authority, were obtained by 
perf wading the People. Artful vehement 

Declaimers 

*■ Mbtnis tcnue cctlum, «x quo acutiores etiam pu- 
rantur Attici s era/Turn ThMt — C j c. dt Fato. $. 4* 

Seotum in ertjftjurares aire natum. H o r. 
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Drclaimers fway'd them as they pleas'd : 
and Oratory was the great Spring of Af- 
fairs both in Peace, and Wan Hence 
come thofe numerous Harangues men- 
tion'd in Hiftory, which we reckon in- 
credible } becaufe they are fo intirely 
different from our Manners. D 1 o p o- 
rus the Sicilian tells us that Nico- 
laus and Gy sip pus by turns inftu- 
ehc'd the Syrscufians, The one prevailed 
with them at firft to pardon fome Athe- 
nian Prifoners : and the next Moment, 
the other perfwaded them to put thofe 
very Prifoners to death. 

R H ETO R I C K has no fuch Influence 
now among us. Publick Aflemblys meet 
only for Shows, and Ceremonys. We have 
fcarce any Remains of a powerful Elo- 
quence, either of our Old Parliaments, 
or our General States, or our AfTemblys 
of * Chief Perfons. Every thing is de- 
termine fecretly in Cabinet-Councils, or 
in fome particular Negotiation. So that 
our People have no Encouragement to ufe 
fuch Application as the Greeks did, to 
raife themfelves by the Art of Perfwafion. 
The publick Ufe of Eloquence is now 
almoft confin'd to the Pulpit, and the 
Bar. 

P 4 The 

* De Notables. 
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The Warmth of our Lawyers to gaui 
a Caufe relating to the Eftate of a private 
Perfon, cannot equal the Ambition that 
the Greek Orators had to poflefe them* 
felves of the fupreme Authority in a 
Commonwealth. A Lawyer lofes no* 
thing : nay he gets his Fee, tho' he lofe 
the Caufe he undertook. Is he young ? 
he applys himfelf to plead elegantly, that 
he may acquire fome Reputation, with* 
out having ever ftudy'd either the Grounds 
of the Law, or the great Models of An- 
tiquity. Has he eftablifh't his Charac- 
ter ? he leaves-ofF pleading, and enriches 
himfelf by Chamber-Pra&ice. The moft 
valuable Lawyers are thofe who fet Fafts 
in a clear Light } who recur to Come fixt 
Principle of Law ^ and anfwer all Ob- 
jections according to it. But where are 
thofe who have the Art of forcing the 
Affent, and moving the Hearts of a whole 
People? 

Shall I prefume to fpeak with the fame 
Freedom, concerning Preachers? God 
knows how much I reverence the Minif- 
ters of his Word. But I cannot offend 
any particular Perfon among them, by 
obferving in general, that they are not all 
equally humble and difinterefted. Young 
Men who have little Reputation are too 
forward in Preaching. People fancy they 
-fee that thofe feek their own Glory, mote 

' * than 
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than God's: and that they are more 
earned about making their Fortune, than 
for the Salvation of Souls. . They talk 
like fparkling Orators, rather than like 
Mintfters ^Christ, and Stewards 
of his Myjterys. It was not with this 
vain Pomp of Words that S. Peter 
preach't the Crucify'd Jesus in thofe 
Sermons that converted fo many thoufand 
People. 

WquM we learn the Rules of a ferious 
effeftual Eloquence from S. Austin? 
He follows Cicero in diftinguiihing 
three different kinds of fpeaking* He 
fays we muft fpeak f fubmijfively* in an 1fi*mj/i 
humble familiar way : J mildly* in an pmferati 
engaging, foft, insinuating manner, to 
make People love the Truth : and || nobly* II gra*& 
that is, in a lofty vehement Strain, when"* 
we wou'd captivate Men, and refcue them 
from the Dominion of their Paflions. 
He adds, that the only Reafon for ufing 
fuch Expreffions as may pleafe People, is, ' 
becaufe there are few Men reafonable e- 
nough to relifh fuch Truths ip a Difcourfe 
as are quite dry and naked. As for the 
fublime and vehement kind, he wou'd 
not have it florid -, * 4 nor * ' embellifh'c 

44 with 

* — Non tarn verborum ornatfbus comtum eft, quam 
violentum animi affe&ibus — — Fertur quippe Impetu 
fuo, & elocutionis pulchritudinem, fi occurrerit, vi re- 
turn rapir, non cura de con's afliimit, 

Aug. dt Doff. Chr. L. IV. 
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" with the Ornaments of Speech : but 
« c rather full of the moft pathetick Emo- 

* tions . , . • For the Speaker following 

* the impulfe of his Thoughts, does not 
tt induftrioufly ftudy the Beauties of R. 

* locution -, out naturally ubs fuch as 

* rife from the Subjeft itfeif." The! fame 
Father obferves that a Man who fights 
refohitely with a Sword enricht with 
Gold and Jewels, ufes thefe Arms, (with- 
out regarding the Value of them,) becaufe 
they are fit for fighting. He adds that 
God had permitted SXypmanw 
ufe fome affefted Ornaments in his Let- 
ter to Qonttus ; that Pofterity might fee 
how much the Purity of the Chriftian 
Doftrine had correfted this fuperfluous 
Vanity, and brought him to a more grave 
and modeft Eloquence. 

But nothing can be more affefting than 

•the two Storys that S. Aust in relates 

to (hew us the true way of preaching 

with Succefe. In the firft Inftance, he 

was as yet but a Prieft, The holy Bifhop 

Valercus appointed him to preach to 

the People of Hiffo^ in order to reclaim 

* Epifi. them from * riotous Feafting on folemn 

xxix. ad Days, He open'd the Scriptures, and 

yp * read to them the moft vehement and 

threatning Reproaches* He earneftly be- 

fought his Hearers, " by the Ignominys 

u and the Sorrows, by tlje Crofs, by tne 

u Blood 
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" Blood of Christ, not to deftroy 
" themfelves •, to pity him who fpake to 
u them with fo mucn AfFe&ion j and to 
u ftiew fome Regard to their venerable 
**' old Bilhop, who, out of Tendernefe to 
44 them, had commanded him to inftruft 
H them in the Troth. I did not make 
u them weep, (fays he,) by firft weeping 
44 over them : out while I preach't, their 
44 Tears prevented mine. I own that 
<c then I cou'd not reftrain my-felf. Af- 
44 ter we had wept together, I began to 
44 entertain great Hope of their Amend- 
44 ment." On this Occafion he quite 
vary'd from the Difcourfe he had pre- 
par d $ becaufe he did not now think it 
ratable to their penitent Difpofition. In 
fine, he had the Satisfaction of feeing this 
People tradable, and reform'd from that 
very day. 

. The other Occafion wherein he power- 
fully fwayM the Minds of his Audience, 
is thus related by himfelf : <c We muft 
ft not imagine that a Man has fpoken in 
44 a lofty fublime Manner, when he re- 
44 ceives many Acclamations, and great 
44 Applaufe. Thefe are fometimes given 
a to the loweft Turns of Wit„ and the 
44 Ornaments of die moderate fort of E- 
44 loquence. But the fublime Strain oft- 
44 times overwhelms People's Minds with 
44 its Vehemence : it renders them fpeech-. 

** lefs : 
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* " lefs : it me^ts them into Tears. When 
u I endeavour'd to perfwade the People . 
^ of Qafarea in Mauritania to abolifh 
u a Combat among the Citizens, in which 
" Relations, Brothers, Fathers, and Sons, 
u being divided into two Party's, fought . 
a publickly for feveral Days, at a certain . 
a time of the Year ; and every Man en- 
u deavour'd tp kill the Perfon he attacks : 
a According to the utmoft of myAbili- 
<c ty, I us'd the moft pathetick Exprek 
u uoris tp extirpate fuch a cruel inveterate 
" Quftpm from the Minds and Manners 
" of this People. However I thought 
a I had done nothing, while I only heard 
* their Acclamations. But their Tears 
" gave me fome Hope ; Their Applaufes 
cc fhew'd that I had inftru&ed them , 
u and that they were pleas'd with my 
" Difcourfe : but their Tears declar'd 
" that their Minds were chang'd. When 
" I faw them weep, I believ'd that this 
" horrible Cuftom they had receiv'd from 
" their Anceftors, and been fo long en- 

" flav'd to, wou'd be abolifh't 'Tis 

" now eight Years ago, and upward?, 
u and by the Grace of Go d they have 
" been reftrain'd from attempting any 
" fuch Practice" If S. Austin had 
weakened his Difcourfe by the affe&ed 
Ornaments of the florid kind of Rhe- 
tprick, he wou'd never have been abfc 

to 
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16 reform the People of Hifpo, and Cd- 
/area. 

Demosthenes likewife followM 
this Rulfe of true Eloquence. * " O A* 
** theniatts / (faid he) do not fancy that 
" Philip is like a Deity, affur'd of 

Succefs in all his Attempts. Among 
<c thofe who feem devoted to his Intereft, 
" there are fome that hate, and dread, 

" and envy him But your Negli- 

* gence and Sloth puts all things to a 
M ftand--Confider,0^^/^«j,towhat 
" Condition ye are redue'd. This wicked 
" Man is gone fo far as tt> leave you no 
" Choice betwixt Vigilance and Ina&i- • 

" vity. 



ci 

€6 
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S +fJ}H 'Atemu, 3y fdor«, $ HI Wn/ fit Mifim 



/' uf&v p&i%f* ; *} £ «? 3rG» w *tey, w;rf#* Jp& 

Demosthenes in Phil, L 
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« vity. They fey he threatens you \ an<j 
" talks arrogantly. He is not content 

* now with what he has already con- 

* quer'd : He forms new Projefts evenr 
« day j and lays Snares for you oft all 
tt Siaes, while you continue ftill back- 
« ward and flothful Wlien then, O 

* Athenians ! when is it that ye will 
« do what ye ought to do > When will 
tt ye attempt fomething> When will 
«* Neceffity determine you to ad ? What 
" muft we think of what is now a-do- 
u ing > In my Opinion, no Neceffity 
« can be more urgent upon a free People 

* than what arifes from the Shame of 
« their paft ill Condud. Will ye ftill 
u wander about in publick Places, in- 

* quiring after News > What ftranger 
M News can there be, than that a Man 

* of Macedon fubdues the Athenians, 

* and governs all Greece ? Is Philip 
dead } fays one : No, (ays another, he 
is only nek. What avails it, which 

" he is ? for if he were dead, you wou'd 
" foon raife up another Philip.'* Here 
Good-Senfe fpeaks without any other Or- 
nament than its native Force; The Ora- 
tor makes the Truth plain to all the Peo- 
ple : he awakens them : he fpurs them 
on to Aftion : he (hews them their ini- 
pendkigRuin. Every thing is fpokeo for 
die common Good j not a Word tofliew 

his 
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his own Wit : there i9 no glittering 
Thought : all tends to inftrud, and move 
the People. 

Indeed the Ramans began very late to 
follow the Example of the Greeks, in 
improving polite Learning. 



Gittjs i ngeuium, Graijs dedit we rotund* H P*- "* 

Ar. PM . 



Muja loqui, prater laudem nuUius ovarii. Ar% P< "'' 



Romwri fueri longis ratkmihu q/Jem 
in fortes centum ifdmert 



The Romans were employed about 
their Laws and Rights j about War, and 
Hufbandry, and Commerce j which gave 
Vi r 1 L occafion to fay, 

Excudent aJijfpiramia tnoBius ara : &*. r'u 

Credo equidem ; vivos ducent de marmore vuttus. ' 4 * 



Qrabunt caufas melius : ■ 

Tu regere imferio popuhs, Runtime, 
Ha tilri erunt ones : ■ ■ » 



f-f/.fV/" 



S A L u s T finely defcribes the Manners 
of antient Rome ; even while he owns 
that (he neglefted Literature. * " The 
u moft prudent (fays he) were always 
" thebufyeft. No-one exercis'd his Wit 

" more 

* Prudentiffimns quifque negodofus mtximi trat. 
Ingenium nemo fine corpore exercebat. Opttmus «ui£> 

Jut facere, quam cKccre * ftta ab alijs beaefa&a lau- 
ari* quam ipfe aliorum narrare maiebat. 

S a l. Bell. Catih 
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« more than his Body* . The worthyeft 
a Perfons chofe rather to ad wifely, than 
u to declaim : and to have their brave 

* Deeds applauded by others } rather 
tt than to .bury themfelves in recording 
a their Neighbour's good A&ions, « 

We mull acknowledge however, ac- 
cording to Liv y's Teftimony, that a 
ftrong and popular Eloquence was well 
cultivated at Rome in the days of M a n- 
li us* This Man who had fav'd the 
Capitol from the Gauls 7 try'd to ftir-up 
the People to Sedition. * " How long 
" (faid he) will ye be ignorant of yotfr 
u Strength } which Nature difcovers to 
" the very Beafts > Count at leaft how 

" many ye are I ftiou'd think ye 

" wou'd fight more refolutely for Liber- 
44 ty, than thofe Men for Dominion — 
" now long will ye look upon me ? Ye 
u may all of you depend on me to the 

* utmoft, f$c? This powerful Orator 
perfwaded all the People to pardon him, 
ftretching out his Hands towards the Ca- 
pitol which he had formerly fav'd. Nor 
cou*d his Death be obtained of the Mul- 
titude, 

« i 

»!■■■■■ ' I » 

* Quoufque tandem ignorabilis vires veftxas, quas 
natura ne belluas quidem ignorare voluit > Numerate 
faJtem quot ipfi litis — Tamen acrius crederem, vos 
pro libertate quam illos pro dorninatione certaturos -*. 
Quoufque me circumfpeaabitis I Ego quidem niilli vet 
tram dccro > 

Ti t, L i v; L. yj. cb. it* 
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tku4e, tiU h§ w*s carry'd jntfl a facred 
Wood j whence He cou'd bp langer ftww 
rhem the Capitol. * ** The Tribunes 
•* found (fcjrsJLivY) that feeing the 
« People's Minds were fo ftrpngly pre- 
«* poffed with the Merit of M a n U u s, 
" itwpu'dbeimpoffibletpperfwadethem 
*« he was really guilty, unlefs they cou'd 
** carr v them wt of the Sight of the Ca- 
« pitol which reminded them of his glo- 
** rious Service - >■ - ? Then his Crime 

■* appear'd " 

Every one knows what Troubles Elo- • 
quence occafiWd among the Greeks. At 
Rm( C ATA line's Oratory brought, 
the Republick to the Brink of Ruin. But 
tliat Eloquence tended only tp pejfwadje 
People and to move their raffians* Wit, 
was never employ *d in if. A florid Pe- 
ek imer [cou'd have had no Influence in 
publick Affairs* 

Nothing caA be mW artlefs than 
Brutes when hefwrites to Gic e ro> 

Ql; • , - with 






* Appariijt Tribune, nifi oculos quo<jne hopiinunj 
lifceraffent a tanti rpeiapria d^cori* numquanii fore ia 
prsoccupati? beneficio aAWJs, verp criniini locum -r 
Ibi crimen vajuit — -** Tj t< Li v< £. vj. ok x*# 

t Frfticiilafn Utteranim tuatum qnas mififti O c t a~ 
V 1 o icgi t- At dptorc; quantum afima roa*iroum. cap 
jere ppflum ead*m ilia pars epiftobe fcriptz aji Qftav'mm 
4« nobis, affeoin Ste entm illi gratfas agis de &epubf 
iica^ tarn ftpplictter, ac fawUTt (quid ftribam? pudc* 
conditionis, ac fortune 5 fed tamen fcrib#ttdwn eft t 

. " .'. . " . . T ~ ^ Con*. 
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with fuch an Air of Superiority, as to 
reprove and filence him* | u iou beg 
iC our Life and Safety of O c tav iits : 
44 (fays he) what Death cotfd be fo bad ? 
u By this Requeft you fliew that Ty- 
44 ranny k not deftroy'd ^ and that we 
44 have only changM our Tyrant* Con- 
" fider your own Words ^ and deny if 
u you can; that fuch a Petition is fie to 
44 oe offered to none but a King •, and 
44 from a Slave too. You fay that you 
44 alk and exped only one Favour of 
• " him j 

• 

$ Commendas noftram falutem illi $ quae morte qua non 
perniciofior ? ) ut prorfus prae te feras, non filblatam 
Domiiura'onem, feci Dominum commutatum efle. Ver- 
ba tua recognofce, & aude ncgare fcrvientis adverfus 
Regem iftas eflc pracces. Unum ais efle quod ab eo 
pouuletur, & expeftetur, ut eos cives, de quibus viri 
.boni, populufque Romanus bene exiftimet, falvos 
velit. Quid fi nolit > non erimus \ atoui non efle, 
<|uam efle per ilium, praeftat. Ego medtus fidius non 
cxiftimo tarn omnes Deos averfos/ufi a falute popali 
Romani utOfiavius orandus fit pro falute cujufquam 
Cfvis, non dicam pro Liberatoribus' orbis terrarum — 
Hoc tu Cicero, pofle fateris OftMvwm, 6c ilti amicus es I 
aut, fi me carum habes, vis Rom* vidcri $ cum ut ibi 
'efle poflem, commendandus puero illi fucrim > Cui quid 
agis gratias R ut nos falvos efle velit, ficpatiatur, ro- 
gandum putas > an hoc pro beneficio eft habendum, 
quod fe, quam Antomum, efle maluerit, a quo ifta pc- 
tenda eflent — Ifta ver6 imbecillitas &c defperatio, cu- 
ius culpa non magis in te refidet, quam in omnibus a- 
\\')$, Ctfarem in cupiditatem regnf impulit : & Antonio— 
-Quod u komanos nos efle meminiflemus : non audaciu? 
dominari cuperent poftremi Homines, quam ut nos pro- 
iitberenuis.. .Tu quidem Confularis, & tantorum fceie- 
rurn \uidex* (quibus oppreflis vereor ne in breve tcra- 
-pus duata fit abs te pernicies,) qui potes intueri quae 
gefleris » j ■ » > .. 

Afud C I c £ a. Lib. Efifi. *i Brut. Ep. xvj. 
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him ^ that he wouM fave the Lives of 
thofe Citizens who are efteemM by 
Perform of Worth, and by all the Ro- 
44 fnan People. What then, unlefs he 
44 (hall gracioufly pleafe, we muft not 
44 live } But 'tis better to die, than to 
44 owe our Lives to him. No, I can't 
44 think the. Gods are fuch declar'd Ene* 
44 mys to the Safety of Rome* as to be 
44 willing that the Life of any Citizen 
44 fliou'd be begM of Octavius \ and 
44 far left, the Lives of thofe who are the 

44 Deliverers of the Univerfe OCi«* 

44 c e r o, can you confefs that he has 
44 fuch Power ; and ftill be one of his 
44 Friends? Or if you love me, can you 
44 defire to fee me at Rome, when I can-* 
44 not come thither without obtaining that 
Bofs Permiffion > For what do you 
thank hiui } if you think that otir Life 
44 muft ftill be beg'd of him as a Favour ? 
44 Muft we reckon it aHappinefs that he 
44 chufes to have fuch Favours alkM ra«> 
44 ther of him than of AnT(Jny >•« 
44 This Weaknefs and Dtfpair which 6* 
44 thers are guilty of a^foell as you, firflf 
44 emboldetfd CiE s A R to make himfelf 
44 King -**- But if we remetnbet'd that 
44 we zxeROMANSi the Ambition 
44 of thefe bafe Men to uftfrp the Go- 
44 vernment wouMiiot have been greater 
£ than our Courage in defending it* I'm 

Q, a u afraid 
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'* afraid that you who have been Conful 
. '« and aveng'd the JPublick of fo many 
** Crimea have thereby only delay'd our 
«t Ruin for a (tort while. How can you 
**t behold what you have done >"---- 
How weak, indecent, and mean muft this- 
Difcourfe have ^ppear'd, if it had been 
fiil'd with WittkifoM and quaint Con- 
ceits, 

But now (hall theft whoought to fpeafc 
like Apoftfc*, g&ther up, with induftriow 
Affeftation, thnfe Flowers of Rhtforjck 

that Pemosthbnrs, Manuu* 

9d4Bf-VTUS trampled on > Shall we 
jraagin that the Minifters of the Gofpel 
have lefc Concern for the eternal Salva- 
tion of Souls, than Dsmosthene* 
jfor the Liberty of his Country •, lefs Zeal 
to do good, tnanMANHus had Am- 
bition to (educe the Multitude ^ or lefs 
Refoiutioo than Brutus, who chofe 
Death rather than to owe his Life to a 

. I own, that thejfrrftlkind of Eloquence 
iia? its Beauty* : ' but they are. quite mik 
qpply'd in thofe Difcourles that ought to 
fee animated ^jth the nohleft Paflions $ 
and wherejn there i$ no room for deli- 
cate Tuws of Wife. Theftsrid fort of 
Rhetoriek can new? come up %> the true 
fiibliipe. What wou*d the Antients have 
laid of a Tttgedy, wherein Hscy* a 
~* ... '. ' c laments 
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laments . her Misfortunes with Points of 
Wk. True Grief does not talk thiii. Or 
what cou'd we think of a Preacher who 
fhou'dj in the maft affe&ed Jingle of 
Words, (hew Sinners die divine Judg- 
ment hanging over their Head, and Hfell 
open under their Feet > There is a * De- 
cency to be obferv'd in otir Language, as 
in our Cioaths. A difcoftfolate Widow 
does not mourh in Fridge's, Ribbons, and 
Embroidety. And an Apoftolical Minis- 
ter ought n<x to preadi the Word of 
G o d in a pompous Stile, full of affe&ed 
Ornaments. The Pagans wou'd not have 
endur'd to fee even a Comedy fo Ul-a&ed. 

Ut ridentibus drrident ita flentilus adfum Hor. <fe 

Jit Pott 

Humani vuttus. & vis me flere, doUndum eft jfr. io i - -V 
Ptirxum ipfititi : tunc tua me infortunia ladertt 
Tclcphe, vel peleu : male fi mandata lo^ueris 
Aut dorntitSoy out ridebo : triflia mesftum 
Vultum verba decent ■ 

We muft not judge fo unfavourably of 
Eloquence as to reckon it ohly a frivo- 
lous Art that a Declaimer ufes to impofe 
on the weak Imagination of the Muiti- 

d 3 tude, 

* Kline quid ajuum fit* hoc eft, quid raaxime deceac 
in Oratione, yideamus : quamquam id o^uidem perfbf- 
ctium eft, noh ornni caufae, nee auditors nequc perton 
jue, deque terhjpori corijgmere orattonts unum genus ~ 
t>mnique in rejpofle quod deceat facere, artis ck natural 
feft j fare, quidf, quandoque deceat, prudemix. 

Cicero de Or at. lib. iij. $. 5^ < 
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tude, and to ferve his own Ends. 'Tis a 
very ferious Art j defign'd to inftrud Peo- 
ple •, fapprefs their Paffions j and reform 
their Manners ^ to fuppOrt the Laws ; 
dired publick Councils 5 and to make 
Men good and happy. The more Pains 
an Haranguer takes to dazzle me, by the 
Artifices of his Difcourfe, the more I 
(hou'd defpife his Vanity. His Eagernefs 
to difplay his Wit wou'd in my Judg- 
ment render him unworthy of the leaft 
Admiratiort. I love a ferious Preacher, 
who fpeaks for my fake ; and ftQt for his 
own } who feeks my Salvation, and not 
his own Vain-glory. He beft deferves to 
be heard who ufes Speech only to cloath 
hjs Thoughts ; $nd his Thoughts only to 
promote Truth and Virtue,.' Nothing is 
more defpicable than a profefs't Declaim- 
ed who retails his v Pifcourfes, as a Qiiack 
does his Medicines. 

I am willing this Point fhouM be de- 
termine by the yery Heathen* F l at o 
wouM not permit in his Republick fucft 
effeminate Notes of Mufick as the Lyr 
dians us'd. The Lacedemonians ex- 
cluded from theirs all Inftruments that 
were too compounded } left they fhou'd 
foften the People's Temper. Such Har- 
mony as ferves merely to pleafe the Ear, 
is an Amufement fit only for foft and idle 
Perfoite: and is unworthy of a well-ajv 

derd 
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der # d Commonwealth. Tis no farther 
valuable than the Sounds agree to the 
Senfe of the Words } and the Words in- 
fpire virtuous Sentiments. Painting, 
Sculpture, and other elegant Arts, ought 
to have the fame End. This ought un- 
doubtedly to be the Defign of Eloquence 
too. Pleafure ought to be mixt with it 
only to ferve as a Counter-poife to Men's 
Vicious Paffions j and to render Virtue 
amiable. 

I wou'd have an Orator prepare him- 
felf a long time by general Study, to ac- 
quire a large Stock of Knowledge ^ and 
to qualify himfelf for compofing well : 
that fo he might need the lefs Prepara- 
tion for each particular Difcourfe. .1 
wou'd have fym naturally a Man of 
Good-Senfe - 5 and tq reduce jdl he fays to 
'* Good-Senfe qs the Standard of hjs Dif- 
courfe. His Studys ftiouM be folid : he 
ihou'd apply himfelf to Reafon juftjy ; 
and induftrioufly avoid all fubtii and 
jover-refinM Notions. He fljio^cj diftruft 

0.4 his 



* Caeterarum artium ftudia fere reconditis, atque ab- 
. ditis e fontibus haurluntur ; dicendi autem ovinia ratio 
in medio pofita, communi quodam in ufu, atque in ho- 
xninum more & fermone verfatur : ut in caetens id ma- 
xime excellat, quod longiflimfe fit ab imperitorum intet- 
ligentia fenfuque disjunaum : in dicendo autem yitium 
• v3 maximum eft, a yulgari genere oration^ atque a 
tonfuetudine COMMUNIS SE^SUS abhorrere. 

Cicero^ Or at. lib. j. $. 3. 



his Imiginatiorl ^ and not let it influence 
his Judgment. He (hou'd ground every 
Difcourft upfan fome evident Principle \ 
and froni that draw the moil obvious and 
natural CoilfequcnceSk 

Hon. de Scribendi rellefapere eft & prineipium & fons ; 
^ r - * oe [\ m Rem tibi SocratkA poterunt ofiendere chart a : 

Verbaque prcvifam rem non invita fequentur. 

Qui drdicitPatxia, quid, debeat, & quid amrcis, 

Quo fit amore parens, qui frater amgndus €? 

. — * * ■ - iBe projetto (hojpes ; 

Reddere per/on* fcit convenient ia cuique. 

1 Generally fyeakmg a florid Dediiffitt 
BoWfe tteithe* the Principles c£ found 
Phil6f6^hy, rior thofc df the Chtiftiafl 
t>o^m6 y ft* .pferfc&ing the Manners of 
Meft. tie miiid's riothihg but bright Er- 
fcttflions, atid iflgenidus Turns. What 
he chiefly wants is folid Knowledge. He 
tin talk hindfomly without knowing 
what he ought to fay. He weakens the 
riioft irtiporterit Truths by his vain and 
elaborate Turns of Fancy, or Expreflion* 
On the contrary, the true Orator * a- 
dorns his Difcourfe Only with bright 
Truths* noble Sentiments, andfiichftrong 
Expreflions as are adapted to his Subjed, 

' ' * 5 iAdf 

*■■ ' ii i i ■ i — — ^mf^m 

* Sed Ornatus (repetam emm) virilis, ibrtfs & ftnt* 
tils fit : nee cffiemmatam hevitatem, «ec fiico emiA**- 
tem colorcm amet r ftnguine it vifibus luteaL 
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and to the Pafiitins hi WquM efeckfr He 
thinks ^ he feels! ^ and his Words flow 
naturally from hjin. He does Hot defend 
on Words (fays S, Austin) but the? 
on him. A Man that has a gireat and 
aftive Soul, with a natural eafinefe of 
Speech, improved by Pra&lee, weds ne- 
ver fear the want of Expreffions* Hi3 
moft ordinary Difcourfes will have 6x<« 

?uifite Strokes of Oratory that the florid 
larariguers can nevet imitate* He is dor 
& Slave to f Words \ but clofely purfuej 
the Truth, He knows that Vehement 
is as it were the Soul of Eio^tiehce. He 
Jirft lays down the Principle wliich muft 
fefve to clear the Subjeft he treats 0& 
He fets this Principle in thd fiiilcft light. 
He turns it evfery \ray togjive his flowed 
•Hearers a clear View of it. He draWi 
the remoteft Confequences from it by * 
concife and obvious Train of reafoiung* 
Every Truth i$ fet in its proper Place 
with rtfgard to the whole i it prepares, 
leads on, and fupports, another Tflith 
that needed its Affiftance. This juft Or- 
der prevents the Trouble of needlefe Re^ 
petitions But it retrenches none of thofe 
ufeful ones, that ferve to dined the Hear- 
er's Attention frequently to that chief 
<■ » Ptoint 

*** f nrrf ' t ■*! -*-»■"■" r "tt r*»- ■-— ■*■■*--* *- 

f Propferca rioh debit qutfqUam ubi ftia*irtia rerum 
inprntot^ Ycrfaatur,, dc verbis cilc folicitus. Idem* ik M 
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Point on which the Whole depends. The 
Orator muft often (hew him the Conciu- 
fion that is contaia'd in the Principle : 
And from this Principle, as from the 
Center, he muft fpread a due Light over 
all th* Parts of the Difcourfe : As a fkii- 
ful Painter places the Light fo in his 
Pifture, as from one (ingle Point to dif- 
tribute a due Proportion of it to every 
Figure. The whole Difcourfe is one ; 
and may be redue'd to one (ingle Propo- 
sition, let in the ftrongeft light, by va- 
rious Views and Explications of it. This 
Unity of I?e(ign (hews the whole Per- 
formance at ohe View : as in the publick 
Places of a. City, one may fee all the 
Streets and Gates of it, when the Streets 
are ftraight, equal, and duly proportion^. 
The Difcourfe is the Propofition unfold- 
ed : and the Propofition is kn Abftraft of 
*he Difcourfe. 

Ho*, de Deniquefit qupdvis fimpkx duntaxat & mum. 

**3-- : He who perceives not the Beauty and 
•Force of this Unity and Order, has ne- 
ver feen any thing in its full Light. He 
has only feen Shadows in P l at o *s Ca- 
vern. What (hou'd we fay of an Archi- 
teft who cou'd fee no difference between 
a ftately Palace, whofe Apartments are 
- ^djufted with the exa&eft Proportion, ft 
as to make one uniform Stii}ftur£ , and a 

canfus'd 
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oonfus'd Heap of little Buildings which 
do not compofe one regular Pfcn, tho* 
they be all plac'd together? What Com- 
panion is there betwixt the Colif<eum y 
aiid a confus'd Multitude of irregular 
Houfes in a City ? There can be no true 
Unity in any Compofure, ynlefs there 
can oe nothing taken from it without 
fpoiling it. It never has a right Order 
but when we cannot difplace any Part 
without weakening, obfcuring, and dis- 
ordering the Whole* This is what Ho- 
r a c e explains perfectly well. 



cut USia potenter erit res * 1 ? Ar ' 



Nec facundia defer* hunc y nee lucidus Ordo. 
Or dints bac virtus erit % & Venus > out ego faDcr 
Vt jam mmc die at, jam nunc debemiadki 
Pkraqui jifferat, & prafens in tempus omiftat. 

An Author who does not thus metho- 
dize his Difcourfe is not fully Mafter of 
his Subjed : He has but an impeded 
Tafte, and a low Genius. Order indeed 
is an Excellence we feldom meet with in 
the Productions of the Mind. A Dif- 
courfe is perfect when it has at once 
Method, Propriety, Strength, and Ve- 
hemence. But in order to this, the Ora- 
tor muft have view'd, examin'd, and 
comprehended every Point, that he may 

page 
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raq$e each Word in its * proper Place* 
'this is what an ignorant Declaimed who 
is guided by his Imagination, can never 
difcera* 

Is be rates is fmooth, infinuating, 
ana elegant : but can we compare him 
om*r> Til ga farther j and am 
not afraid to (ay that I think Demost- 
henes a f greater Orator than Ci~ 
ceiiq. t proteft there is no Man ad* 
mires vice ro more than I do. He 
emWliidies every thing he handle's* He's 

an 



* f Tis an infallible of thz want, !*f jffi Integrity in 
tvery Writing, froin the Epopg, br Heroic* froem* down 
to tkk fitfnmt GftH* or #&ttf.*fay Mm «* V*& 
or Prpfe, if every feveral Part or Portion fit's not its*rv~ 
p face fo eXdmy, that the'leafi frdnjpofiiioh W2 le 
impra&kUk?* fythm <h M^vfttjp&c in Mfe MiNle* or 
End, which might h*ve flood in tJp Be&tibing & or, am in 
tfa &pihiti£, wtiicn tnfgbt have food as wtU tn the Mid- 
dle or End ; there is properly in fuch a Piece, neither Be- 
%inmhf> Middle, or End .-. *tis a mere Rhapfidy, not a 
Work. And the more it ajfumes the j{Lir or Appearance of 
a real ty&fk, the tnore ridiculous it be tomes, 

GHAKACTERI JTICI5, Vol. lit. p. 2 5 p, 260. 

f Quorum egb tirtutes plera/que trbicror ftnilefe, con* 
jfilkim, ordiaera dividend^ praeparandi, probatidi ra- 
tfoh^m 5 6mnla denique* quae funt Inventionis. In elo- 
qtienjo ctt alitaia Arverfitas $ denfior ille, [Deaost- 
henes}] hie [CicJro] top iofior : ille concludit ad- 
ftfi&ltts,* hie latius pugnat : Ille acumiae Temper j hie 
frequenter & ^oncfere : illi nihil detrahi poteft 5 fraic 
nihil sdjici : Curd plus in hoc j in illo Naturae *— Ce- 
dendum verb in hoc quidem, quod ille & prior fuit, 6c 
efcihagna parte GictenoKBM, quantus eft, FECllT. 
Nam mihi vktetur M-tuLLitis cum & rotrim ad imi- 
tatfonem Graecomm contulifTet, effinxifle vim Demost- 
H £ N 1 9, copiam P latonxs, JucunditatenV lYo c ratis. 

C^uxnt. lib.x. e. i. 
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an Honour to Speech 2 and makes that 
happy Ufe of Words that no-one elfe 
cou\£ He has a vaft Variety of Wit* 
He's even concife and vehement when he 
defigns to be fo againft Cataline', 
Verres, and Antony : but we 
may perceive fome Finery in his Dif- 
pourfes. His Art is wonderful ^ hut ftill 
we difcern it While he is concerned for 
the Safety of the Reoublick, he does not 
forget that he's an Orator ; nor does he 
let others forget it. Demosthenes 
feems tranfported •, and to have nothing 
in view but his Country* He don not 
ftudy what is beautiful • but naturally 
falls into it, without reflecting. He is 
above Admiration. He ufes Speech, as 
a modeft Man does his Cloaths only to 
cover himfelf. He thunders; he lightens: 
He's like a Torrent that hurrys every 
tiling along with it. We cannot criticize 
him -, for, he's Matter of our Paflions. We 
confider the Things he fays, and not his 
Words. We lofe fight of him: We think 
of P h \ i 1 p only who ufprps every things 

I'm charm'd with thefe two Orators j but 
I confefs that Tu l ly *s prodigious Art 
an4 magqificent Jslaqueqpe affe#s na? \e& 
than the vehement Simplicity of DE- 
MOSTHENES, 

*Art 
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Since Eloquence requires that an Ora- 
tor fhoil'd b£ a Mail of Probity, and be 
efteem'd fuch, if he wou'd exped Suo 
cefs in the moft common Affairs of Life 1 : 
how much greater Reafort have we to 
believe this Saying of S. Au ST 1 n con- 
cerning thofe who ought to fpeak like 
Apoftles? He f reaches Jublimely who/e 
Life is irreproachable. What Good 
can we expeft from the Difcourfes of a 
young Man without folid Knowledge, 
without Experience, without an eftablifh't 
Character ^ who makes a Diverfion of 
Oratory j and perhaps endeavours to raife 
his Fortune by that Miniftry which ob- 
liges us to be poor with JesusChriStj 
t> bear our Crofs with hito, by Self-de- 
ial - 5 and to command Men's Paflions in 
rder to convert them ? 
Before I conclude this Head, I muft 
d a few Words concerning the Elo* 
ence of the Fathers : for, fomelearn'd 
en judge of them too unfavourably. 
hey form a Character of it from T E r- 
jlliak's harfh Metaphors j or fome 
, elling Periods ofS.CvpRiAN} from 
. me perplext Paffages of S. A m b r o s e} 
)me over-refin'd jingling Antithefes of 
\ustin J or fome ' Quibbles of 
^hrysologus. • But 1 they fhouM 
^t the corrupted Tafte of the Times 
1 the Fathers liv'd. Romebegm 
1 to 
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to {ofo its juft Tafte -fqon after Augus- 
tus'^ R«jgn. Juvenal islefc deli- 
cate than H 9 & a c g. There's a Redo- 
ing Bpjnbaft in the §tjle of $sneca 
l&e Tragedian, and L?j can. At length 
/fan? intirely declin'd. Solid JLearning 
WO lpw at Atbens % and the falfe Refine- 

(Btfttf ©# Wit prevaiTd, when 5. B a s i l 

find Si Gregory Nasi AN sen 
weat thither, The Fathers being train' d 
j»' udder the weak Deelaunere of their 
Tillies were led away by the common 
Prejudices \ which the wifeft Men feajrce 
fyer refift. It was pot thought tolerable! 
t$wn to fpeak in an eafy natural way* 
The World wa? in the fame Condition 
a? to Eloquefijce, that we fhou'd be in 
ppw, as to Drefs, if no-body dar'd to 
appear in a fine Cioath, without loading 
ft witji the thickeft Embroidery. Ac-» 
cording to this Fafluon, we behold al- 
ways ^declaim \ and never talk eafily to 
an Audience. But if we had the Patience 
to. examine the WorHs of the Fathers, 
we fhou'd find many valuable Tilings in 
them. $, C y p r i a n has a Grandur? 
ajid Vehemence that fomewhat refembles 

DEMOSTHENES. In$.CHRYSOS- 

Tom we find an exa& Judgment, nobjte 
Images, and a folid Morality explained 
in the rooft obvious agreeable Manner* 
$. AutTi n is at Qnce fubiime and po- 
pular* 
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{Hilar. He leads us to the higheft Notions, 
by the moft famiiiat Turns df Expreflion. 
He affcs Qjieftions ^ h£ piits Qjieftions to 
himfelfj he anfwers them. His Difcourfe , 
is a fort of Converfation between hinv 
and his Audience. He ufes pertinent 
Companions to clear every D&ubr. -Wd 
fee him fometimes condefcend to the low-, 
eft and coarfeft Apprehenfions of the Peo* 
pie, in order to reclaim them* S. B E &± 
narD tf ais a Prodigy in an Age of the 
grofteft Ignorance. We find in his Works 
Delicacy, and Noblenefs, a happy Turn ^ 
and both Tendernefs,. arid Vehemence.! 
We are furpria'd at every thing that is 

freat or beaUtiful in the Writings of the. 
athers, when we know the. Times in 
wliicii they. liv'd. W5 forgive Mon- 
T A I g ,n e ; his Gafcon Exprcflions j and 
M a a. o t^' his old Language : why then 
may we not, overlook in the fathers, the 
dwelling Stile, of their Age, with which 
they exprefs the moft valuable Truths, in , 
th? livelyeA mariiier. 

But I am not here to attempt a Work 
that is refervM for fome learned Pen. It 
is enough that I hint in general what 
may be expedfced from the Author of an 
excellent Rhetorick* He might adorn 
his Work by imitating C 1 c e a o's mari- 
ner of mixing Examples and Precepts to- 
gether* " They who have a penetrating 

R * velle- 
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* vehement Temper (fays S. A tfs T I n) 
" learn Oratory better by reading the 
' a Works of eloquent Authors^ than by 
u fhidyingtheRule&of Art." One might 
give an agreeable Account of the' different 
Chara&ers of Orators, their Manner, their 
Tafte, and their. Maxims. They ought 
even to be compar'd together.} to enaole 
the Reader to judge of the diftmft Excel- 
lence of each. 

$.V. ATREATisEoaPOETRY 

feems to be as much wanted as a Rhe- 
torick. Poetry is a * more feridus j and ufe- 
ftrl Art than common People imagine. 
Religion confecrated it to its own Ufe 
from the very Beginning of the World, 
before Men had a Text of Divine Scrip- 
ture, the facred Songs they ' learnt by- 
Heart preferv'd the Remembrance of the 
Creation, and the Tradition of Goo's 
wonderful Works. Nothing can equal 
the Magnificence and Tranfport of the 
Songs of Mos es., ' The Book of Jo B 
is a Poem full of the boldeft and moft 
majeftick Figures. The S o n g of S o- 
lomon gracefully and tenderly exprek 
fes the myfterious Union of Go d with 
the Soul of Man which becomes his 
Spoufe. ThicrP salms will be ths Ad- 
miration and Comfort of all Ages, and 
ail Nations that know, the true G o t>» 

A " . The 
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The whole Scripture is full of Poetry, 
even in thofe Places, where there is not 
the leaft Appearance of Verfification. &»p. ij», 

Befides, Poetry gave the World irs firfl &c - 
Laws ; It fofteh d Men's wild and favage 
Tempers t it drew them from the Foreft? 
where they wandsr'd about; and civiliz'd 
them : it govem'd their Manners : it 
fbrm'd Familys and Nations : and made 
them relifli tbfe Sweets of Society : it 
reftor'd the exercife of Reafon : it culti- 
vated Virtue } and invente3 polite Arts : 
it animated People's Courage for War ; 
and difpos*d them likewife for the calm 
Enjoyments of Peace. 

Sihfftr'ei bomintf facer interprifquf &torum Ho». dt 
Cetdibui gSr viBuJado deterruit Orpheus ; >,'!*,*„ 
' DiBuf oi hoc Unit 1 tygns, rtfpidojque honti ■ ' 
DiBus & Atriphion, Thehana auditor arris 
Saxa mavtrefono tiftudiuis, & prece Mania 
Ducert qu* vei'tt. Fuit hoc fafietttia quondam 

Se hum & mme'n divinis yatihus tuque 
, Carminihits vehit. Pcfi hoi infignh H6tyER,i/s 
TyrtJHtfijfH mares onrmtt in mmuabtUti 
Vtrffitu exooiit —- — - 

Speech animated by lively Images, no- 
ple Figure?, the Tranfport of Paflions, 
and the Charms of Harmony, was call'd 
the Language of the Gods : Even the 
molt barbarous Nations felt ks Power. 
R 3 As 
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As Poctaftcrs dcfcrve the utmoft Neg- 
led-, fo we catfhot enough admire and 
encourage a * true POET, who does 
not ufe Poetry as a Sport of Fancy, to 
gain himfelf a vain Applaufe ^ but im- 
ploys it to infpire Men with the love of 
Wifdom, Virtue, and Religion. 

May I not be allow'd here to exprefe 
the Concern it gives me when I confider 
that the perfefting our French Verfifica- 
tion feems almoft impoffible* What con- 
firms me in this Apprehenfion, is, that 
our greateft Poets have made many forry 

Verfes. 



* 1 mufi confefs there is hardly any when to he found 
a more infipid Race of Mortals than thofe whom we. Mo- 
dems are contented to call Poets, for having attained the 
chiming Faculty of a Language with an injudicious random 
tjft of Wit and Fancy. But for the Man who truly and 
in a juft Senfe deferves the Name of PO&T, and who as 
'a real Mafter* or Architect in the kind can defer He both 
Men and Manners, and give to an Ati'ton its juft Body and 
Proportions, he will be found, if 1'miftake net* a very dif- 
ferent Creature* Such a Poet — forms a. Whole coherent 

' and proportion* d in it-felf, with due Subjeclion and Subor* 
dinacy ofconftituont Parts. He note's the Bomufarye' of the 
Pajpons, and knows their exacl Tones and Meafures $ by 

v which he j-tftly reprefents them \ mark* the Sublime of 
Sentiments And Action $ and diftingmjhes the Beautiful, 
from the Deform M 5 the Amiable, from the Odious.' The 
moral Artift who can thus imitate the Creator, and is thus 
knowing in the inward Form and StrucJure of his Fellow- 
Creature, will hardly, I pre fume, be found unknowing in 
Himfelf, or at a lofs in thofe Numbers which make the 
Jtarmony of a Mind. For, Knavery is mere Diffbnance 
and Vijproportion. And the* Villains may haveftrong Tenet 
and natural Capacity s of Aclion 5 Uis mpojfible that true 
Judgment and Ingenuity fhou'd refide, where Harmony 
and Honefty have no Being. 

Char ac t. Vol. I. p. 207, 20I, 
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Verfes. No^body has wrote finer ones 
than Malherbe: but hbw many has 
he made that are far below his Charader ? 
Even thofe of our moft admir'd Poets, 
who have been moft uniform and fteddy 
in their Compofures, have yet wrote fc- 
veral Lines that are rugged, obfcure, and 
heavy. By endeavouring to give their 
Thoughts a delicate Turn, they fome- 
times make them unintelligible. They 
often ufe forc'd Epithets, to hit the Rhyme: 
fo that feveral of their Verfes might be 
ftruck-out, without lofing one Beauty. 
This eafily appears when we examine 
their Works rigoroufly. 

If I be not miftakeo our Verfification 
lofes more than it gains by f Rhyme. It 
lofes much Variety, Eafinefs, . and Har- 
mony. The Rhyme that a Poet labours 
after, makes him fometimes lengthen, and 
enervate his Period. He's fbrc'd to ufe 
two or three ufelefs Lines to introduce 
the Rhyme he wants. Indeed Poets are 

R 3 more 

-f But thofe reverend Bards [Shake spbar*. Mi t- 
toN; and others.} — to their eternal Honour have withal 
been the fir ft of Europeans who, fince /£* Gothics 
Model of Poetry, attempt** to throw off the horrid Dif- 
cord of jingling RHYME. They have ajferted antient 
Poetick Liberty, and have happily broken the lee for thofe 
who are to fouow 9 em j and who treading in their Foot* 
fteps, may at leifure poUJh our Language, lead our Ear to 
finer Pleafure, and find out the true Rythmus and harm*- 
- nious Numbers which alone can fatisfy a juft Judgment, 
and Mufe*like Apprehenfion. 

Characteristic*** Vol* I. p. 217* ***• 
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more * fcrupulous about the Exa&nefs of 
their Rhymes, than the Solidity of their 
Thoughts and Sentiments, the Clearnefs 
of their Stile, the Eafinefs of their Turn, 
and the Noblenefe of their Expreffions, 
Rhyme gives us only, the feme Sounds in 
the laft Syllable of each Couplet ; which 
is. fo tirefome aod grating to the Ear, 
_that we avoid it in Profe. This Rep6> 
tition of the fame Sound is even cloying 
in great Heroick Verfes, where two uiak 
culin Terms are always foltaw'd by two 
feminin. 

Tis true we find more Harmony in 
Odes and Stanza's, where {he Rhymes 
being intermixt 'have a greater Cadence 
•and Variety. But our lofty Heroid 

Verfes, 



^Mf* n m i 1 »«— «^ 



* But fi rmch ate our Hdtifti Potto taken up in faking 
out that MONSTROUS ORNAMENT which wo 
call RHYME, that % tis no Wonder if other Ornaments, 
*nd read Graces art unthaught of, Hdwtver fince in forme 
Parts of Poetry- (effocialh in the Dramatick) we have 
been fo happy as to triumph over this barbarous Tafie ; 
'tis unaccountable that oik Boets who from this Privilege 
ought to undertake Jome jovtfoer Refinements, ^jnouit remain 
fiiU upon the fame bevel as before. T*r a Shame to our 
Authors that in thehnelagant Stile, and mttred Profe there 
fkou'd not be found .a peculiar Grace and Harmony refidt- 
ing from a more natural and eajfy Difengagament of their 
Periods, and fromn careful avoiding the Encounter of the 
flocking Confonantt and jarnng Sounds, to which our Lan- 
guage is fo unfortunately fiibjeS*** Even a Profe- Author 
"who attempts to write politely fltou'd endeavour to confine 
himfelf vtHthinihofe Beomdi, which eon never, without 
breach of Harmony, be exceeded in. anyjuftMtac er agree- 
able Pronunciation. 

Q H A H A C T. Vol IH. J. 463 * i> f • 
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Verfes; which, reguire the fweeteflviiioft 
various, .and moft majeftiek Sounds, have 
often leaft of this Perfe&iqn. 

Pindarick Yerfes have oftimes thf 
fame Intermixture of Rhymes, that Odes 
have : and . their bqundfefc Irregularity 
leaves the Poet room to vary their Mea- 
fure and Cadence, as he pdeafes eithet ;to 
rife, <w fell > in his Verfe* M* 2)*:La 
Fo ntAWFe has made* an excellent yfe 
of this Freedom. .' • ' » 
. However I wou*d.tiQt propdfe to have 
Rhyme qtiite laid afidje ; OarrVerfifiqation 
couM not fubfift without & Qitj Language 
has not that Diverfity oflpng sandwort , 
Syllables, which in the GredA, and the 
Latin, compos'd the /<<?#> and; the Me*- 
jkre . of Verier to X'nt of x$yuon jt 
wou'd be projJer to allow our Poet s.3 lit- 
tle more Liberty in their Rhymes-, that 
they might be more e#a& .in the Sfnfe 
and Harmony of thekVerfes* By abatiflg 
fomewhat of the jEia&jefs in Rhymes*, 
Reafon and Good-Senfc , wou'd be mere 
clofely follow'd. They might the mote 
eafily hit what is. truly Beautiful, Greafi, 
Simple, and Natural - - + This wou'd free' 
our greateft Poets from the neceflicy of 
ufing forced Turns, ftiff- Epithets, and 
perplext Conceits. . ?. 

The Esamgle of the Greeks •, and L+ 
tms t might encourage us to take this Li- 

R 4 berty. 
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berty* Their Verfification was, beyond 
all (Jomparifon, eafyer than ours* Rhyme 
alone is more difficult than all their Rules 
t6gether : And yet the Greeks had re- 
course to their differeht Dialers. Be- 
fides, both Greeks and Latins had fu- 
perfluous Syllables which they freely 
added to compleat their Verfes* Horace 
took great Liberty this way in the Ver- 
fification of his Satyrs, his Epiftles, and 
even in forae Odes. Why might not wt 
find out fome fuch Reliefs ^ feeing our 
Verfification is fo cramping, and fo apt to 
allay the Fire of a good Poet ? 

The Severity of our Language in not 
allowing almolt any Inversion of Phrafes 
ftill vaftly increases the Difficulty o€ 
making French Verfe. A Poet is fore'4 
to put his Fancy on the Rack in every 
Compofure j without the leaft Advantage, 
or Neceflity. One wou'd be apt to think 
that we ftudy'd rather what is perplexing, 
than what is beautiful* For, the placing 
a Syllable right, cofts our Poets as much 
Thought and Pains, as the nobleft Senti- 
ments, the livelyeft Painting, or the bold- 
eft Touches* On the contrary, the An- 
tients* by frequent Inverfions, made the 
fweeteft Cadence, Variety, and paflionate 
Expreflions, eafy to the Poet. Inverfions 
were even turnil into noble Figures ^ and 
■kept the Mind fufpended, in expectation 

of 



r 
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of fomething great* We have an Inftance 
of th is in V 1 r g 1 l*s eighth Eclogue : 

fafiorum Mufam, Damofiis & Alphefibcri, Ed. v2|. 
Jmmemor herbarum quos eft mirata juvema *< J "~* 
Cert ante s> quorum (iupefaBa carmine fyncex^ 
Et mutata fuos requierunt flumina curfus j 
Pamonis mufam dicermu, & Alphefibcri, 

If you take away dais Inversion, and 
place the Words according to the gram- 
matical Order . and Conftru&kiri*. you 
deftroy all tljeir For^e, and Grace, and 
Harmony. 'Tis this Sqfpenfion that 
ftrikes the Reader. How faint and fcru- 
pulous is our Language in this Point ? 
Dare we imitate this Verfe in which 
every Word is plac'd differently from the 
grammatical Order > 4 

Aret ager, vitio martens fitit aeris her fa. 

When Horace wou'd prepare his 
Readers For forae great Objed, he leads 
them on without (hewing them whither 
they are going, or giving them Time to 
breathe : 

QuaUm miniftrum fulminis ditem. Ho*. Od. 

Zih. iv. 

I confefs we muft not introduce a°*'*' 

• * 

great Number of thefe Inverfioas into our 
Language all at once : we are not accuf- 
jam'a to thftn; they wou'd feem.harfh 

and 



w4 ^vwy obfcure. Methinks M.B01* 
LEtAv's Pindarick Ode is not free from 
that Imperfedion. I take the more Free- 
..; . : , domain leaking this Remark, becaufe in 
*~ l other Rctjfpe&s I admire the Works of 
th# grtat Poet. We ought to chafe the 
gentleft invcrfiotis > at firft, and fuch as 
con»<new?fr to thofe our Language al- 
ready permits. For iriftance our whole 
NatKto have approved of thefe : 

* tafrfkrdem ces nms dtMaitrt de h Terre* 

& tombm atoec eux tune cbi#e commum 
Tous ceux que leur fortune 
- • * * ■ Faijoit leurs ferviteurs. 

. R o msard undertook too much at 
ftnee. By his obfoire and bold Tranfpo 
fitions he forced our Language too much \ 
and made it harfh and confus'd. He in- 
trodiic'd too many compounded Words to 
which the Nation had not been vjcufc 
tom'cL He fpoke French in Greek y in 
fpite of the French themfelves. I think 
he was in the right to open fame new 
way of enriching ouif Language } tp givf 
force to our Ppetry, and to facilitate our 
Verfification, which began then iq be im- 
proved. But. in the Point of Language 
nothing can be efFe#ed without the Con- 
fent of thofe for whom we write. We 

ought 

* Maleerbe, Liv.w}.' 
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Ought never to make two Steps at once : 
but.raufl: ftop ihort when we find the 
Multitude don ? t follow us. Singularity 
is dangerous almoft in every thing*; and 
can never be ezctis'd in Things that de- 
pend on Cuftom only. 

The fhocking Freedom oFRonsard 
led u$ a-iittle into the oppofite Extrema 
We have fo cranipt and impoverifht our 
Language, that it dares never proceed 
ptherwife than according to the moft fcru- 
pulous and uniform Method of Grammar 
A nominative Subftantive appears firft, 
ieadin£-in its Adje&ive as it were by the 
hand : its Verb conftantly follows it, at- 
tended with an Adverb that admits of 
nothing between them ; and the Rule 
next requires an Accufative which muft 
always keep its Place. This excludes all 
Sulpenfion of Mind, ail Expedition, Sur- 
prize, Variety ; and oftimes all noble 
Cadence. 

• On the other hand I grant that we 
ought never to run the hazard of Ambi- 
guity* I wou'd even have * (it/iNr- 
T 1 l I A N ' s Rule generally obfervM, fa 
as to avoid fuch EJxpreflionsas the Reader 
may indeed uridferftapd ^ but which he 
cou'd not underftand, if he did not fup* 

ply 

* Quare non ut intelligere poffit, fed ne omittM 
poffit non intdHgere curaaaun]. lnfiit. lib. viij. c. %. 
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ply fomething that they want We (hou'd 
ufe * a fimple, exaft, eafy Stile, that lays 
every thing open to the Reader;, and even 
prevents his Attention. When an Au- 
thor writes for the Publick, he fhouM 
take all the Pains imaginable to prevent 
his Reader's having any. All the La- 
bour fhou'd be his own : and he (hou'd 
leave nothing but Pleafure and Inftruftion 
to his Readers. They fhou'd never be put 
to the trouble of finding-out his Meaning. 
None but thofe who deal in Riddles are 
gllow'd to puzzle People. Augustus 
WQu'd rather have frequent Repetitions 
ustt, than that there fhoutt be the leaft 
degree of Obfcurity in a Difcourfe. Inr 
deed the firft Care of one that writes on- 
ly to be underftood, is to eafe his Read- 
ers by exprefling hirafelf clearly. 

It muft be own'd that our greateft 
French Poets, being crampt by the ftrick 
Rules of our Verification, fometimes fail 
in this Point of intire Perfpicuity. He 
who thinks much, has much to fay :, and 
is unwilling tp lofe any thing : he fets 
a Value on all the Fruits of his Inven- 
tion , and labours hard to crowd various 

Thoughts 



* Nobis primafit vertusPERS PICUITASj, pro- 
pia verba, re&us ordo, non in Ionium dilata concfufto ; 
nihil ncque defit, neque fuperfluat. Ita fermo & do&is 
probabilis, & planus impends erit. 

Qui n t, Jnfiit. lik vatj. c *• 
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Thoughts into the narrow Compafs of a 
Verfe. He afie&s too great Delicacy : 
and this degenerates into forc'd, far-fetcad 
Conceits. He endeavour's to dazzle and 
fur prize his Readers, to convince them 
that he has more Wit than they ^ and to 
gain their Admiration. Whereas he (hou'd 
never difcover more Wit than they have^ 
but increafe and quicken theirs, withput 
difplaying his own. An Author is not 
fatisfy'd with plain Reafon, native Graces, 
and lively Sentiments which are the true 
Perfection of a Difcourfe : Self-love makes 
him over-fhoot the Mark. He ufes no , 
Moderation in ftudyingwhat is beauti- 
ful j and knows not how to check his 
Fancy by avoiding gaudy fuperfluous Or- 
naments. According to the Italian Pro- 
verb, He lofes what is good by aiming 
at better. He runs into the Fault of 
throwing too much Salt and Wit into his 
Compofures; and giving too high a GoUt 
to what he feafon's* He imitates thofe 
who load a Suit with too much Embroir 
dery. They who have a juft Tafte a- 
void Excefs in every thing \ even in Wit 
it-felf. Wit grows tirefome when 'tis af- 
fected, and laviflbly us'd. He (hews moft 
Wit who knows when to check its Sallys, 
that he may adapt himfelf to , People's 
Capacitys, and fraooth the Way for thera. 
Thofe roets who have the mpft foaring 

Genius, 
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Genius, and the greateft f each oFThbught 
and Invention (hou'd particularly guard 
themfelves againft fuch an Excefs of Wit. 
They will fay perhaps that 'tis a beauti- 
ful Failing, a noble, and very uncommon 
one. I own it is fo : but 'tis a real fail- 
ing, arid one of the moft difficult to be 
correded. Horace wou'd have an 
Authot rigoroufly ftrid in criticizing his 
own Works. 

Hoi.d* Vtt knus (X frudens verfus rtfrthendet inerus ] 
^fT.'. Culpabit iwos i tpconttis aKnet atrwm 

Trarifuerfo calam fignum ; ambHkfa rtcidet 
. OrnatHenta $ forum claHs htm dare aget. 

Arguet ambigui frfttan ; mutandd 



There's much gain'd by lofing all fu* 
rfluous Ornaments, and confining out 
dves to fuchBfeautys as arefimple, eafy, 
clear, and feemirigly negligent In Pcfctm 
as well as in Archite&ure, all the necefr 
fary Parts ftiou'd be tuirn'd into natural 
Ornaments. But that which ferves mere- 
ly as an Ornament is fuperfluoua : lay it 
afide • Hiere will be toothing wanting i 
Vanity is the only Sufferer by the Lofs« 
An Author that has too much Wit, and 
will always (how it, wiearys and exhaufts 
mine. J don't defire fo very much. If 
he fhew'd lefs, he wou'd give me Time 
to breathe } and be far more agreeable. 
He keeps my .Thoughts too much upon 

the 
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the ftretch : the reading of his Verfes be- 
comes a mere Study. So many, Flaflies 
dazzle me. I love a gentle Light that 
re^lhes ;my weak Eyes. I chnfe. una- 
greeable Poet that adapts himfeJfWsoMi- 
mon Capackys : . wl^o does every, thing 
for the& fakes } an4;nothing for hi? ovfr* 
I wou'd have a S U B LI ME fo familiar, 
fo (weet, and fo fimple, that at firft every 
Reader wou'd be % apt to think he eouM 
eafily have hit on it himfelf • tho* very 
few ate really capable of it. I prefer 
what is amiaole, to what is furprizing 
and wonderful. I wbtfd have a Man that 
makes me forget he is an Author j ahd 
feems to converfe with me upbn the leveL 
T wou'd have him fet before rtiyEyes, a 
Labourer who is concerned for n is Crop; 
a .Shepherd that knows nothing beyon<| 
his Flock and his Village y a Nurte ten- 
derly anxious for her Infant. ~ I ^wou'd 
have him turn my Attention; nbt on 
hirfxfdf, but on the Shepherds whom he 
makes to fpeak. . - .: * •: 

Qudm diveiptcoris wyei, fftWf la&u ptoffaq. ^\^ m ^ 
MHkmf &wMf mm int^i^agfu^ : 
La* mihi mn m#e % rmum nenjrigor* deJ&i 

Canto qua folitus y ft quandc amenta yocabat 
Amphioik Dirckut fa \ ABm Aracyntho. 
Necfum adeo informis 7 nuptr me iniiitire vidi, 

Cum 'gldtidm vemis floret mare ■ " ■ 

How 
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How much more beautiful is this rural 
Simplicity than a nice over-ftrain'd Turn 
of Wit > 

ft**, d* Ex wtofiEfam carmen fequar j utfibi quivit 

** 2 **?!„ St"** **** i f udtt rmdthn y fruftraque laborei 
Aufm idem. Tamurti feries junBuraque foBet^ 
de medio fumftis accedh honoris. 



How truly great Is he who ftoops thus 
to his Subject, that he may paint every 
thing to the Life ^ and hit the various- 
Characters he draws ! How much is he 
above what we call Ingenuity, when he 
is not afraid of concealing a Part of his 
Wit ! A Work cannot be truly beautiful, 
unlefs the Author keep himfeJf out of 
fight, apd let me forget him. He muft 
leave me alone in full liberty. For in-* 
dance Virgil difappears \ and I fancy 
that I fee this pleafant Abode* 

**** AfofcoJtfontes,&fmnofm!liorberfa 

I cannot help wifhing I were in thi* 
other Place j 

Vtfttf. +- litiiBi tutn quJm motfterojfa quiefcarit, 
* VJL- Vtfcrdmns olim fi fifhda Mat amoves ! : ; 
Atqueutrnam ex vobh iutitts, vefiriquefurjfert~ 
Aut Cnfios gregis, out matura visitor Uiue t 

Etc gclidi fontes, hie ptoSia frata, Lycori 
Hie nanus « ■ > 

* m « * * • 

ft 

■ ; - I alifioft 
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I almoft envy the Happiriefe of thdfe 
who live in' that delightful Spot which 
Ho*, ac £ defcribes j . 

Qua pinus ingens, albaque poputks Car.LAL 

Umbram hofpitakm confociare amant <*d. uj. 
Ramis, &MiqwMdt at' "* 

Lympba fugax trtpidartrii/o * 

I am" far moire pleas'd with this Shade 
arid this Stream, than with an impertinent 
Wit that does not let me reft. The 
Charms of thefe Authors never decay. 
They are fo far from pldafirig lefs tf pdn a 
Review, that every reading difclofefc rieW 
Beautys. ; The Perufal of them is riot i 
Study: it fathfer calms and unbends out. 
Thought^. Bright and over-wrought Com- 
jtofures dazzle/ and delude -the Eanctr i 
but they have fo fine an Edge, that tis 
quickly blunted. I value neither what f 
is difficult, nor uncommon, noir wonder- 
ful: the fimple* natural, e^fy Beputy ftife 
liiy Talta If the Fhrircts we tread opori ' 
in a Meadotf be as pretty as thofe in the * 
fineft Garden - y I love them better. I do ' 
riot grudge Inch Enjoyments to arfy-one. 
Beauty cotfd lofe none of its Worth, tho* : 
it were cothmbn taall Mankind i it wou'd 
rither bfc the tnofe excellent. Scarcity is ; 
a Defeft, and a Want in: Nature, The 
Rays of the Surf are 'riot' a lefs valuable 
Treafure for (hining upon- all the Uni- 
- J S verfe* 
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vtrfe. I lave a Beauty fo natural that it 
(hou'd not need the Advantage pf Novelty 
to furprize me. I wou'd have its Charms 
fuch as never to fade, but always to al- 
lure and delight me: 

POETRY is certainty 3D Imitation 
q{ Nature, and a fort of Painting, Let 
us fuppofe then ttiat RAPHAEL were 
bufy about a Pidure ^ he wotfd avoid 
drawing whimfipal figures, unlefe he 
were working on Grotesque* He wou'd 
not ufe too, bright Colouring: he wou'd 
be fo.fa* fro^a defiring his jjut (hou'd be 
obvious, to, the Eye, that he wou'd do all 
he cap to conceal it. He endeavour'd to 
deceive the Spe&ator, and to make him 
fancy that his Pidure is C h & i s t him- 
felf trao%Jir'd upon the Mount; Taker. 
Tisr Truth 4one that gives a Value to his 
Painting Art ip defje&ive wheaj it over- 
does : it fhonM always aim at an exad 
Likened Since it is delightful in one 
of Xi t i a tf$ Country-pieces to fee the 
Goats clitpbing up a hanging Rock ; or 
to obferve ar Cpuntry-Fe5l and ruftick 
Dances, in one of Taisnier^s Pic- 
tures ^ 'tis no Wonder that we are plpas'd 
with fuch natural Defection? of human 
Life, as we find in thef QD^SSEY. 
We ftney our-fplves attain ttefe Places 

that 
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that Hom£K defcribes j and. that we 
fee and hear People there; ' This Sim- 
pkcky ef Mamma feem» t& faring bade 
the gpldea Ag* F» oteW ple» f d wi<h 
honeft Eu M s U9* than witfe any Hdio 
of Cfc//* or Cleopatra. '. The foolifh 
Prejudices of the prefent Age, make us 
undervalue fuch Beautys. But our Follys 
cannot leflen the true Worth of fuefy a 
fimple rational Life. Uhnappy are they 
who do not feel the Charms of thele 
Verfesi 

* . ... 

fmundtefenex, Bit' irthtjhmhta riVta, Vn o; 

Mtfimes facros, firign eaftdtts tpttcmtt : *?. j. 

Nothing can go beyopd teDefcrip- 
tion of a Country Life } 

O fortunafbs mmium fua Jt bona u&ririt V. Georg. 

Agricolas ! quihus ipfa, procuJ difcordttos arrnis % *>• *• +**• 
Fundit humofOcikm vi&um jufijjtma tetius. 

'At fecura fwis, & nefcia faBert vka % 
Dives 0fum variorum j ac httis ofojbmtoy 
Sjptkma, viwptt hem ; — — *•* 

Eveiy Part of it pleafes rrie : even this 
Place which is fo remote from fcomantick; 
Notions ; 
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In the fame manner am I delighted 
with H o B. A c E*s Solitude i 

Satyr. . O rus, qumdo tgo tea/piciam? quatuktfue UceM t 

J fit?" Nncwtewmliirit, nuncf$mw>&inertHmshris 

Ducere fiBicita jucmdtteblivia vit* ? 



e 



The Antients did not think it enough 
to copy Nature exa&ly : their Pidures 
were moving a* well as triie. 

H o M" E r never paints a Youth going 
to fall in Battle, withbut giving him (bine 
affeftirtg Charms; He rtprefenfe him full 
of Valour, and Virtue : he raifes your 
r Love and . Concern for, hiar : he makes 
r ou .dread tfie Danger tfrat jfcjeateps him. 
ie (hews /you his Father oppreis't with 
A£e, and alarm'd at the Danger of his 
dear Son. He (hews you his ne w-*riar- 
ry'd Spoufe. trembling for him ^ and you 
tremble with her: The Poet, enfnares 
four' Paflions. His befigii inaffeftinj 
you with fcrmuch Beauty and Sweetnel 
is only to prepare you for the fatal Mo- 
ment wherein you- fuddenly fee the Mak 
you love, fonmch weit'rmg in his Blood, 
and his Eyes clos'd in an eternal Night. 

Virgil took as much -care to raife 
our Concern for Talks, Evander's Son*. 
asHoMER, did to make us lament 7*4- 
; troclus. We arc .pleas'd.with the Grief 
;we feel £6x± Jtfifits, and Buryalus. I 
have feen a young Princci but eight Years 

old. 
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ol& flrucl^wit^Sor^QiiirattfaeSigl^ of ... , 

High-priett. s qonceahng .Jjis Name, ^n cf *)•"*• ' 
royal Birth from him.' j haVe feen liim 
-weep bitterly at hearing thefe Veriest 



' Ab miftramEurydictn, animdjugiemevocabat: Vikg, 
Eurydiccn toto rrferebant flumine rupa. ^ ^ eor S- iv - 

: Was ever any thing more happily cpn- 
trivM, or fitter to raife a lively Sentimeqt 
than this Dream of^NEAS? 

Tempos erat, quo prima quies mortalibus apis V i r g. 
hripit,$^ *£&_ 

Infomnis, we, ante ocuhs mccftiflimus Heftpr . 
Vifus adejfemihi,-^— 
JRaptatus bigis> ut quondam, aterque cruemo 
\ Puhere, perque pedes trajeBus lora tumemes. 
Hei imhiy qualis erat ! quantum mutants ab iSo 
He&ore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achillei. 

Be nibif : $ef t$ quarentm vana moratur ; * %z T . 
ttufugeyMUDedttequebiSyastieriptfiammis: 
Hoftis habetmuros : ruit alto a culmine Troja. 
Sat patriae, Priamoque datum - — 
Sacra fuofque tibi commendat Troja penates : 
Hos capefatorum comites ■ 

; Cou'd Wit move the Heart in this 
manner ? can one read the follawing Paf- 
fagp without being touchV . 

S 3 Omihi 



V»g. • mibifiianui fuper Aftyaoaftis ima$o ! 
jMiJr^i "* "■*£ friBermams, fie orafcrtbtt j 
& m* ittpufli ttcum pubefctret *v$. 

Tmw of Wit wou'd be very unfeaCbo- 
able, and even {hocking, in £uch a tender 
PftflTage: where Grief alenc couM be al- 
io w'd to fpttk. 

The Poet neyser motion? the Death of 
any Perfon ^it|]out 4e(cribjag fame pecu- 
liar Cirojtp4ap ce that muft affed the 
Reader. We are griev*d for diftrefe't Vir- 

An. i* ij. — — ;*& 0* Rfphffus, fupiflimus urns 
Dis aliter vifum r ' • 

We fiwfijl auifelves ip the raidft of 
TrfV fe»^ *w& Hprrour and Compaifian 
wht& wc cettithefe Lines: 

je». L. if. Tumpurriddteftis Mtnres iugfmftus errant, 
*' 489 "" " Amfh%0pn U*n* fojhs, atfm. ofbulaffgunt : 

f. for. *W Hccubam^f^^or wr^,Priamumquc 

(feraras 
Sanguine fetdantem, fuos ipfefacraverat, ign&% 

f. 509. Anna iiu fenior defueta trementitus *vo 

Circumdatmqukquam burnetii, & inutile jerrum 
Cingitw, at denfa fortur mmturus in bo/Us. 

*. 54* Sic fatus fenior : ulumque imbeVefim iSh 

Nuuc 
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NmmMra H*c diem, *fartoaiitf*tre*Vi*G. 

itrsucitf & t in tnuko lap font em f anguine n#i: : 

Itipttcuiique cofnarH lav A, dextrJque corufdum 

Extulii, tit iateri capulo terms ahiidit tfnfem. 

Hdtjim Priami faterum c -hie erfftfo ilkdn 

SmituUt t ^tp§0Hinfe^0^ 

Pcrgama ; M quondam poftulis terrifque fuperbum 

Reg#MmmA/to: pu*t agttt* tfttfre trtneus ' 

Jtm^frmknftwu circumftati ... 

Obfiufni » ■■ » . 

• .. » 

Rtfpicio, &fudfo mttitmm i'opia kifirb. ' f. 5«4— 
Pejeruer* mm 44$, & ctxfwajjtu 
Mtaram m$r?, out qnihn agra dtdtrt. 

Tl&Poet does hot reprefent Ear /dice's 
MisfofrOhe, without fhewihg her juft 
ready oiiee niore to view the Light 9 and 
in a M&mettt.'pflung'a again into the in- 
fernal glQOtay Shadk " 

Jtmpi) pidetn t$teu~, cofut evajerat omnes\ Gmg. 
ReJJhaqarZuti&iixfuptraj vtttiebat adaurcv;^ J « 

W<h 8*b & «*f , «?«•*> mifiramy & tt ferdidit *. 4*4. 

(Orpheu?" 
Quit tanmfwr I m farm cruAeli* retro 
Fata vocapt, conditque naumia htminafotfam- 
Jamquevab. frrothtgeiiH cirmmdttta *o6h, 
Ipmkfrfo* »# ta&w, beu / not tua } fahn*?: 

S 4 We 
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We fympathize even with thofe 
wretched Cattle that the Poet Cets before 
our Eyes : 

Ed. viij. Propter aqtue rivum viridi procumbit in iuhq 
7— perdita, nee fen? m?jninit decedere notii ; 
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The Pcftiience paging -mtibng^them 
makes a verjr jrievsng Pi&ure :- • 

g«v£. HiftclMisVimUy^lmm \ 

^.498 — Labitur infelix fiudhrum] ^atqtie imnemor herb* 
ViEior equus ; font ef que avertitufytTpede terrdm 
. Crebrpferit » /y >- : ^ . ,~ -^ € o./.". 

* . * v • *• 

^. 515- JBcctf a*fm durofumans fubvofnere TPdutus * 
Concidity & mixtum ffumis vomit ori trtiorem, 
Extrevtofque ctet getnitm : . it trifiis orator 
Maremem abjungens fraterna morie juvencum ; 
Atque'opere in medio dtfixa relinquit aratra. 
Non umbra altorum nemorum, non moDia foffmt 
'Praia mover e animum ; non qui per faxa volutus 
Puriar elettro camfum petit amnis : at ima 
y Solvunturlatera; atqueocuhrflupprurgetinerta: 
Ad terramque nuij devtxo, pondere : ctrvix. 

This Poet gives Life agd P^iSpn to 

/ ev^fy Cbjeft. In liis Verfes every thing 

thinks, and- feds : The yery Trees move 

you. • ' . . 

dor, L. i'h Exiit ad caelum, rmis feiicibus arfat* . 

^ * f * *' . Mr aturque^vai fronds f &non fita poma. 

A Flower 
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.A. Flo war raifes your Pity when 
Virgil paints it juft drooping : . , 

Purpnm vehni cum fkt jitcitfus armr) > 'jb».j^ 
' Laaguefcit moHettt. "j . . *4fs.,' 

You think that you t fcc tfee. flaalteft •, 
Plants that tfte n £gring revives, jirf/a- 
dorns: ' '■ 



r 
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A Nightingale is Tbilomela moving 
your C^mpafficp for he« Mitfprtunesi ^ 

Qualis popukd warens phihmtla jub umbrd ^lir. 
Amiffos querttut fetus \ quos dutut oxfltcar #5 "* 

Obfervans hido imphimes detraxH iaittta 
Fkt miiem, ramoque fedensmiferdBile carmen 
: hotpot, & m*flis lite bca queflibus impku 

Horace in three Verfes draws a 
Pifture in which every thing is lively and 
affefting. 



Levis juiterttas& 'decor, aridd od -1 ^* 

PeBente laftivos amores ^ *£** 

Canitie, facilemquefomnum. 

Wou'd he with two Strokes of his Pen- 
cil draw two Mien whom every-body 
muft know at firft Sight > he fet's. before 
your Eyes the incorrigible Folly of Pa- 

' ■ * '"'*'. "Ms, 



MS/ and the implacable Rage of A- 

CHILLES. 

JP-?o. Ctgipojftwgat 

that. htfa#lirmii»J*y,ittticoraklis,anr; 

1ur*^ftj&H4ta,iriMimarr<lgnioin:t* 

Wou*d he make us in love with the 
wkero he Wlfttt t6 end Ms Days 
with his Friend > he makeros long W go 
thither. . 



Pert. 
f. I» I. 




peUUjfarg(U tacbrytfl* fwiBdn 
V^ts amtct. ~ 
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Bop* he give ^ the Chirafter of If, 
lysse;s > he reprefents him as above 
the Reach of Storms, and Shipwrack, and 
the greateft Calamitys. 

Ep. L. L •• " ' ajpera muka 

|P«> Pertutit, aivttfis rerun immtrjabilis «mft{. 

Does he defcribe Rome invincible, even 
under her Misfortunes > hear him ; 

CM. it. Y W&* firqci freudis in Al&ide, 

*' J7. per damna, per cedes, ak ipfa 

Ducit epes amnrnmque fern. 
4\fo» Hjdrn fe£h eorpore pmiw t '(fa 

Catul* 
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C at u l l u s fwhom one oannot name 
without deteftingnis obfceneVerfes,) hit 
the Perfettion of a tender Simplicity, 

Odi, & ante : quart id faciam fortajfe rtqmiu E Pk r - %6 > 
Nefcio ; fed fori fentiOf & excrwior. 

How much are the elaborate witty 
Conceits of Ovid and Martial in- 
feriour to thefe negligent Words -, where 
the diftra&ed Heart alone fpeaks in a kind 
of Defpair } 

What can be more fimple, and more 
moving than King P r i a m s being reductt 
in his Old-age to kifs the murdering Hands 
ofAcHjn.es who had deftro/d hisi"** 
Children- He begs of him the great Llb - 24 ' 
H B C T o fk*s Body, as the only Allevia- 
tion of his Mifery, He muft have Ipoilt 
all if he had given the leaft Ornament to 
his Words : therefore they e^prefe nothing 
but his Grief. He conjured him by his 
own Father who funk Under Old-age, tQ 
have Pity upon the moft wretched of al| 
Fathers, 

Wit has the Misfortune to weaken thofe 
ftrong Paflions it pretends to adorn. Ac-? 
cording to Ho race, a Poem is not to. 
be valued much for being bright and fine; 
unlefs it be likewife moving, * delightful, 
and confequently, fimple, natural, and 
f oil of Paflion ; 
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Nou fatis eft pukhra ejfe foemata, dulciafunt*} 
Et quocunque voknt animum Auditoris agunto. 

That which is only beautiful, I mean, 
bright, has but half the Beauty it ougjat 
to have.- * True Beauty rnuft exprefe 
the Paffions veil in order to excite them : 
it fhou'q captivate ffye Mind, and keep its 
Attention ixeddiiy fixt on the true f De- 
fign of a Poem, 

& VL 



* Even in the Arts which are merely Imitations of out- 
ward Grace and Beauty, we not only confefs a Tafte } but 
make it a Pari of refin'd Breeding to dif cover, amidft the 
many falfe Manners, and HI Stiles, the true and natural 
one, which represents the real BE A UTT.and V E N US 
of the kimf. 'Tis the like moral GKACS and Venus! 
which discovering itfelf in the Turns of C^ra&er, 4jmJ 
the Variety of human AfFe&ions, is copy*d by the writing 
Artift. If he knows not this Venus, thefe Graces, nor 
was ever ftruck with the Beauty, the Decorum of this 
inward kind, he can never paint advantagioufly after the, 
Lift i **ti** fiigpZd Subject, where he has full Scope. 

Characteristic^*, Vol. I. p. 336, 7. 

f Let Poets or the Men of Harmony, deny, if they can, 
this Force of Nature, or with/land this moral Magick. „ 
They for their Parts, carry a double Portion of this Charm 
about with them : For, in the firfi place, the very Paffion 
that infpires them is it-felf the Lore of Numbers, Efe r 
cency, and Proportion - 9 and this too, not in a narrow 
Senfe, or after a felfilh way, (for who is there that com- 
pofes for htmfelf \) but in a friendly facial View j fir. tint 
JHeaJure an$ (food of others $ even down to Pofitjrity, ana] 
future Ages. In the next Place, 9 tis evident in theft Per- 
formers, that their chief Theme and Subject, that which 
raifis their Genius the moft, and by which they fe effect*; 
ally move others, is purely Manners, and the mbral Bait. 
For this is the Effect, and this the Beauty of their Art, 
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J. VI. Wif H regard to Dramatick 
Poetry, we muft firft diftinguiftf between 
/tragedy, and Comedy. The former ex- 
hibits iuch great Events as are apt to ex- 
,cite violent Paflions. The latter only deft 
cribes the Manners of Men in a private 
Condition. 

As for TRAGEDY, I muft begin 
with declaring that I with our Poets may 
pever aim at improving any Scene that 
reprefents fuch criminal Paflions as tend 
to inflame the Spectators. I obferv'd be- 
fore that P l at o and other wife Legis- 
lators among the Heathen excluded from 
their well-regulated Societys all fuch Fa- 
bles and muiical Infjxuments. as might 
unman the People by inclining them, to 
Senfuaiity, How much Seyerity then 
ought Chriftian Nations to fhow againft 
aU : contagious Spedacles > So far am I 
txomdc&rltigto have fuch Entertainmepts 
improved, that it gives me a fenfible Plea-. 
Cure to obferve that among us they are 
very low and imperfed. Our Poets have 
made them as lufcious and infipid as Ro- 
mances. The Lover talks of nothing but 
K . v . Flames, 

-~ rr. ' ^— : rr ' * 

in Dotal Meajkres of Syllables, and Sounds, to exprefs the 
Haitoony and Numbers of an inward land 5 and reprefent 
ike Btautvs of a human Soul by proper Foils and Contraries 
iys, which ferve as Graces in this Limning, and render thit 
Mufkk of the Pajpons more powerful and enchanting. 

Char ac t. Vol. I. p. 136, 7. 



Flames, Chains, and Torments : He is 
for dying m peifeft Health. A very 
homely Lady is call'd a JW», or an An- 
tors at leafl : Her Eytfs are two Stars. 
Every Expreffion is extrafvagant \ and 
there's nothing that* difcovers a natural 
Paffioiu *T% lb much the better ; the 
Weaknefs of the Poifon leffens the Dan- 
ger. Brt, methiaks, that according to 
die phiiofophicaT Notions of Antiquity, 
there might bt a wonderful Force given 
to Tragedy, without any Mixture of that 
fickle extravagant Love which- produces 
fo many permciofis EflfeSs. 

Among the Greeks^ Tragedy did not 
in the lea# depend on wanton Love. The 
dSJifUfr of Sofhocees, fcririftancej 
lias not the lead Touch of that Paflion, 
which was quite foreign to his Subjcft. 
The other Tragedys of that great Poet 
are cdmpos'd in 1 the fame Mariner. 
MtCo&NBFLLE in his QSdtpts, has 
only weakened his A&ion, made it double, 
and divided tfceSpe&ator's Attention, by 
the Bfifide of Thefeu/s infipid Paffion 
for'Dirce. Mi Racine fell into the 
feme Inconvenience in hhtTb&dra. He 
has made a double Adion, by joyning to 
die diftrafted Tb&drOj HipfofytusJirifc 
ihg, contrary to his true Qiara&er. He ' 
flioa'd have ftiown &h»4r# quite alone 
in her Rage. The Adion wou'd then 

have 
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bav* been firigte, frort, lroiy and vthe- 
Dwsn^ Bat Qttr two Tngidt Poets, who 

in other Refpe&s deferve the higheft 
Pfraifea, w«fc carrytt away wkh the 
Stream ; and fell in with the Romafftick 
Tafte that ptevail'd. The Wit iter* in 
faihion imrodiicU.Love in every piece. 
They- thought it iiti^oflible.taeotertainan 
AaAeTic^ agreeably :foc twa Hbiucs with- 
out die Help of forac amorous Intrigue, 
feeble thought it modiQi to be inpatient at 
the nobleft and mcAafre&ingScenes,unle€i 
fame whining' Hero came in to interrupt 
k. His very Sighs muft be let-off wid* 
Qiubbles ^ and his Dcfpair be expreft k» 
a kind of Eptgraa. Sofa* doth the De- 
fire of pfcafing the vulgar Tafte oMftraio? 
our greateft Poets to tranfgrefs, the Rules 
of Decorum. Hence came tfii? faataflick; 
fortofPaflion.: 1 / v . J . 

Drives me to Death, to give my Memry Life ; 
Stop hit a Moment thy impetuous Courfe j. 
And let me fiill, before I breathe, my lafi 
This wretched Day, give- em mere Sigh to Level 

The 

* Imjntoyable foiMc gkrirey 
Doat 1'ayengle & mole' traalpost 
Me fai* prccipite* ma mort, 
Pour fauc vivx* ma memoire : 
Arrcte pour quelques moment 
\&s impttucuzStnximctm 
Be. ccctc inexorablc.envie .5 
Kt fouffre mi*en ce trifte jour 
Avast* que ae donner ma tie 
Je do one u* foupir a l'amour. H a c x n *•, 
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The Hero dar'd not die cf Grief ttidi- 
out a Qjitbble or Turn of Wit at ex- 
piring. 

Hence too comes this fwelling florid 
Defpair : 

* A fatal and an unexfe&ed Blow 
Has /buck me to the Bottom of the Heart ; 
Wretchti Avenger of a too jufi Quarrel ! 
And wretched ObjeB of wqufl Revenge. 

Never did real Grief fpeak in fucli a 
pompous affeded Strain. 

I think it wou'd be proper to rid Tra- 
gedy of that fenfelefs Fuftian, which has 
not the leaft Air of Probability. ' For 
example theibllowingXines have fbme- 
thing in them very extravagant : 

t Impatient Wijhes of a brctue Revenge 3 
Who owe your Being to a Fathers Death ; 
Impetuous Children of tny jufi Ejsfentment - . 
Blindly emkracd by tny mifgftided Grief. \ 



* Perce* jufques ati fonds du cceur 

7- D*U99 atttiate imf>r«vi&auft-Bta aueinoreell^ 

Miferable vangeur d'une jufte querelle ! 

£t malheureux objet d'une in jufte rigueur. „. .. - 

f Impatiens defirs d'une uliiftre Vengeance, 
A qui la mort d'une Pere a donne* la nanfance j 
Enfans impltueux de tnoh refferitiment, 
Que ma douleur slduite embrafie aveuglement 5 
Vous regnez fur mon Ame avec trop d'empire, 
Pour ies moins fbufFrez on moment que je refpire, 
£t que je confidere en 1'cft^t ou je fuis 
Et ce que je hafarde, tc ce que je pourfuis. 
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In this my anxious State, that 1 may weigh 

timNe&m #«ftrtwf, mhmtt ifutfit* 



V ' » 
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M. B of l $ Aw ©Werv'4 ia thefe Yeifes 
a G^nfahgj «£ fmPatiettt $?$>& P? a 
*raye x Revenge ; which were the /«^- 
tuous ^Children of a juft Refintment ; 
and we*e emtbmfd by a ini^uideitQtief, 
The- chief Ferfofls ift ' a IVagedy wfcb- 
fpeak with Paffion, ought to' ex{>refe ft lft l 
a nobis lively Marine? ; %ot the Paffitm*' 
always fpeaknanuttilV. arid wkhoat fiictf 1 
affected TW&. -Pet^Wifl Af&clW woa'd* 
not delire to be cottdoiM by their fHefi&;' 
IB fuch -pompous affedH iLAnga*^. - 

M. R a c i n e was not free from this 
Befett TThich Oaftom ind made aJJBBff 
necefiky. tffatfti&g can .tjeleis natural 
than the Ac?<?uot of Bmqlitus' Peath 
at theEc^.W"_thicTrag^yiof ? > A«i'^; 
which btherwife has great Beautys in it. 
Theramenes y hA comes, tQ'.l^u^tjtf^t'^- 
y?«j of his Son's fatal Death, fljooMonly 
have told it .in two Wonfe ►, And bwdly 
have had Strength t6 frp^nce fliem 
diftindly. He fhou'd have fairt, " Ifi/- 
** ^olitusm^eaA"-" A Mfctoftttj which 
tt tile angry Gods' feht frbjfi the Bottom 
M of the Sea, devour'dfuw--* I fair it.** 
Cou'd a Man. fo ^nwntfd, frighfen'd, 
. . «•■> f-^-v brtaftleis, 
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breathlefs, amufe himfelf ih making a pom- 
pous florid DefcTipdon of die Sea-Mon£kr? 






iff/ melattcboly Look, W drotftwg thai* 
Seetnd to exfrefi bis fad, dejeSied thoughts: 

it mov'i t & £«t A, in$*8ed aB the Air ; 
' Ihe Wave that brought it ftarttd tack with 

. . {Dread. 

;- So p h oc lbs was farirom this mif- 
pjac'd Elegance, that has not the leaft 
%w of Probability , in ; it. He makes 
tfedifus utter broken Words that exprefs 
nothing but Sorrow : i*, /* \ 4, aS j fC, $3. 
01 0! Ah! Ah I Alas! Alas! This 
cannot be calfd (peaking, but rather 
groaning, or crying, f " Alas alas (fays 

he) 

* I/oeil morne maintenant, & la tcte baifsee 
i • : Sembfoient fe conformer a (a trifte pense'e 

La tcrrc s'en &&ettt, l'air en eft infe&e j 
\a flot qui rapporta, recule IpotiYantt'. 

K4CXN£. 

H fmt 9 7fAtiww it e&fffM^ttftf rtw. 
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<c he) the Truth now appears too plainly, 

* O Light this is the laft Time I (hail 
44 behold thee - - - Alas ! Alas ! wretched 
" Man ! where am I ? Whence comes it 

* that my Voice fo fuddenly fails rrie ? 
«* O' Fortune whither art thou 'fled > - - - 
** Unhappy, wretched Man* that I am ! 
rt I feel a raging Anguifh whijft I think 
«• of my Misfortunes - - - O Friends^ what 
" can I now fee or love, or entertain, or 
" hear with Comfort ? O Friends imme- 

* diately fbrfake a Wretch, an execrable 
** Wretch, abhorred- of Gods and Men — 
c< Curs't be the Man that unloo^d .my 
cc Fetters, and fav f d my Life, in tfteOe- 
cc fart where I was expos'd. He did me ' 
u no real Kindnefs. I might then have 
u dy'd with lefs Sorrow both to myfelf, 
44 and to my Friends - - - I fhou*d neither 
".have become my Father's Murderer/ 
a ,nor my Mothers Hufband. Now I am 
u reduc'd to the greateft Mifery. I have 

T a "polluted 



mm 



$mi %j$wmn* tow — 

'0\p8' foe b£ 3* *ytl*i nUk$ 
&mfi <h ft' Sri ti Hn 

iff™ njHomm * iJif/fif %i&* 
mfJLta* • 7*n >8 if y*t*r 

o3m» mreff y % h font?* 

0&7%1< c*a»Mu# 5r ff mi im* 

hm 3 dthiQ- u& *>', ***hr $ mitt 

iu*ibh /ty Sf mnQ- y h*» wf *#*>' 



" pollute*} «y own Paregts I 1 have had- 
* Qijdcen by her tha* brought me into- 
'Uhe^rld f . ;A. .. 

Thus k is t^i^t Nature Jpeak3, when 
oppre#f withGiriefs: noth/p^/jaajbe.j^ore- 
remote: frou\ file fparHling E^pjiefliopf ,of 
a; Wit»i 'JS.flBRo<?L*^ Jijtewjfc njaljes- 
Htrcqlfs^ an4. Thtiofttiss .expiefc' their; 
Sprrow ia.^ip; fame .%ejy wptfe .Man-' 

MJ^A jp J # «> wfyp had farefujly #u- 

fonn'4 Jtfte Plan of & .fr**f# Tn^4y of 
G£4'fpus aocojrding to t^ Manner, of $o* 
p. Hp(f & S& an<J the t*w.-?w4 Sinajrik 
city, without wiwn^.awy iqapertin^iit In-, 
trigue Sf kov* uut» Sncfra Piece aught 
have beeqjqry puriou% 1 wjy,. vehement, 
and affe&ng... It. wou'd -not indeed be 
applao^eijU but it wott'd ujove an Au?. 
djenoe, and naake them : weep ,« it . wpu'd 
keep fljem continually ajtenttve : k wouU 
infpire them with, the *Love of* Virtue, 
and a Dctcftntion of Vieet- it wou'd f e r v» 
to promote theJ9$fljjy^^;of the beft 
Laws. Perfoqs of the iftKleu; Piety <pu'd 
not be offended at it, '- Nothing need be 
retrench't froifft V but; tfjbfe ftlfe Ona- 
ments that ayp. Contrary .to all JLules* . 

Our rigorous Rnks-ofcVqrfiiication of- 
ten oblige the heft .T*agV<%!P6efti. to fill 
their VerfoHrfith u&leis Eprthcts, for the 

n * • * • * **■ ■* take 



ban* »•*.««>#» 



to the Rettcht fix. ifo & m y. 




fjtoife it* Fod 

I tqid thefe Words' in C.04U9& it lift's 

Haratij . r-'-ri c • •• •'• ./.</«• 

'.. » •■ :•• 1 1 ' ■ I ■ 11 Q ' W fl^ht^y « : - ' •; ;'•••♦' '; f 

.bat. J garnet, hep ] .th«. next, JkftMfrt* is 

. XUe.e«#ye,.^i)cwi«lQ^w^iacpr '"^ "^ 

tjjraf., llhfe^'iio'^ yebcdepii Men ; t3 
"ipg.'w^etfter.f - r --'-- --*"* 1 •-'-■*--- 

Heaftnse of tbe. E^atammeht:,iwften ; tt 
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An Tragica defal^-tf mtfuSam ikArte. ■ 

T a && 

J^ <*.{*&©£ GBr*V*^ ** 

th* Beginning q>heiLih* fmtptf t^mpc*!** *** ^ 
prpvd i whtk thi advtir&Z WoM am* thmfitf f 
ment, a^ejfay'd their Taftte m*be Kkfrtefi tfikit )*r* * 
th$ Lofty, /A# : S«li«€Wc; ^ Afom(hi*s aqhAiitazlte 
ym y bk* the Mftfrfa&'ofh a*i prefer'd. Metaphorical 
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But ftiil it ought to be a true Imitation of 
Nature. It may be allowed to paint in a 
noble, beautiful Manner : but on all Oc- 
cafions.Mcn ought to (peak in an eafy na- 
tural Way. A Hero muft appear mod 
ridiculous, if in the greateft Aftlons of 
his Life, he does not fpeak not only with 
a nob)e Force, but fuch an eafy simpli- 
city as is dirtdly oppofite to Bombaft : 

Ho*. * Pre/kit mpulla) & fefquipedalia verba^ 

Ar.Peet. 

t- 97* *Tis enough that the Poet makes A o a- 
memnon talk haughtily j Achtl- 
. les, in Anger; Uxysses, with'Wif- 
dom ; and Medea, in Fury. But the 
pompous extravagant way of ranting fpoils 
every thing^ The greater thofe Charac- 
ters are/ and the ftroriger thofe Paflions 
which the Poet reprefents, the more ne- 
ceffary it is, to draw them with a * noble 

:c- and voheuaiBJt Sim^lijity* \ ? : . 

Methinks 

« 

■ « ■ • ■» • • ■■ i i 

Cohiety an^'faWtDar Maimer, after Tragedy and the 
higher StUe had bom brought to its PorfiBkm under thi loft 
Handvfa*£vKiPij>*s. And now in all the principal 
Work* of Ingenuity and Art, SIM PL IC ITT and NA- 
TURE, began, chmfiy to be fought : And this was the 
TA 51 E which Ufted through Jo many Ages, tilltheRnm 
of all Things under an UniverfakMenarehy. . 

Charact. Vol. III. p. 14^ f 4 r. 

„ # * fof^^JMy'Jfnfh the 9&om(hmRPart, or 

, Vjbat^ coxpwdy psfis for fubUme, isferrid by the Va- 

*#9 9f$m**;*k0. Muh'splicity of Metaphors, and by 

.i'tO 1 Jfixpreffien^ 
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Methinks our Poets have made the 
Romans talk in a too lofty Strain. For, 
tho* they thought nobly } they talkt with 
Moderation. They were indeed a Kin0 
fPeofley 

■ populum lath Regem > „, Vno. 

JEn. L. j. 



** « » 



but ftill they were as mild in their Inter- *• * 5, 
courfe and Exprefliotas, as they were vi- 
gorous in conquering thofe Nations that 
were jealous of their Power : 






Parcen fubjeBis, & debeDartfuperbos. > jht. L. vj. 

H o r a c e has given the fame Charac- 
ter of them in other Words : 



i iA 



" ' \ 



fmjtzitl Vzuumz fTtnr^ ytHetuem - \*arm. 

Lenis iMboflm. -m * 2**!' 



The Statelinefs with which Aug trs^ 
tus is* made to (peak in the Tragedy of 
Cinna, is fcarce confident with that mot- 
deft Simplicity whiqhS v eto n afcrib^ 

T 4 : to 

£xfrejfion, for that which is mofl unlike to Umnamt% or 
ordinary Ufe, This the Prince efCruich affures us to have 
been the Manner of the earlyeft Poets before the Age efHo*. 
M £ R 5 or till fitch time as tint Faiher*Peet came into Re- 
pute, who deposed that /furious Race, and gave rife to a 
legitimate and genuine Ktfd.. • He retained only what woe 
Accent of the figurative *r metaphorick Stile, introduced the 
NA TUR AL,andS IlUpLE; and turn\l his Theughu 
toward the real Beauty of Compofition tho UN ITT of 
Defigji, the Truth #f Cfarafters; and the 'fob IMITA- 
TION of NA TUR B in each Particular . 

* • ~ Cma&act. Vol I. p. 24*J 3i 
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*?hij*u. in attth^Paflia^^i&CDn- 

Wft Affwtoft of tlie antient Liberty of 
<b^ fepuWiefe tfcat te< would not fufet 
the People to call him, LORD. ?■* foefe 
by his Afpe^t, and ,his Gefture, (Tays 
Sueton) ht difeburagNf the unmanly 

fvarKMfre W(xt Day he, %pwfe't them 

" he ever afigwafdfi faffiir, bijqfelf *obe 
M call'd Lord, not even by his Children, 
" and1ri*^hferIteI&i«TOj efthwfe'jeft, 
r « or. in ea^neft^- - r ; pur,in$4ijs Qotful- 
u fhlp he generally i&tltt :afer'6afl ;' and 

• • • '< ' •' a at 

; * Manu, vultuque in^wtf ^^V w m s repreflJt, 8c 
• in fequenti die eraviffimo corripuit ediao $ D O M I- 

S plcb<m — Quoties magifiratuum Comjtijs mtereiTex, 
4r*feVum A*)i3at& tiifrftcuibac* %>f>Ht^atqui mor* 
£q}emni, Ferebat & jjpfci IhfFragium m tribu, ut unus 
cpopulo — Filiam rcnepes ita inftituit, ut etiam la~ 
nificio'aflucfaccrct^- Haoitavit in aedibus modicfs Hor- 
ttn^fenobraaiuct iaifctotet aaoue coka tionJjtiQii** ut im 
•q^i»p»itk*ifrbcbwn ftjjpnfcv*" fefioAxnarmort ulio* 
•antfifllfjgpi pwimpnta«arfpth» * a« pen anno* arapft- 
•«&X1* oomn xniWodsKhnaner^t aeftatc manfifc -r* Iik- 
&mn*mi «iiis : fie. fuypoMf^iayrtoonia ataaret epai* 
•imo w^thwd«Aia.a^ttd.mci»it^ qawrypi ptesaqas vi* 
^ta^-okmriiar fiafcM^ ant 

KumyMi, itt fikuwa^Dfiatcac w-v Yeftfe ttom ttafefe atia 
^^^d(kIkiiicadfil»eft:^lfellNOK«~ ocmfbfti^. Cifii 

minimi crat atepd *iilgpHci*ifer«< »w. 

• • / - / ,» 4 » v Suet. F//4 Aug. 



• ' • ! 
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V 9t other timesr he tfa& often camryM in 
" a dofi? Chair. K& allow'd the* com* 
u men People as well as others^ to con* 

« verfewkhhk* When hA*ffift&l 

«. at the Ete&ion of Magiftcates, he; went 
* , round the Tribes with his Candidates: 
" and foUieited . for them in the nfual 
<* Fotoa : Aod he himfelf vptaed in hit 
" : Tribe* ; as oae of the People ^— * • He 
i( fo educated his Daughter and Grande 
u daughters* that they were? iccuflxwrfd 
M even to fpinning of Woolr— He A^dk 
* in the ordinary Hortenfian Buiidings* / 
" which are not cocrfpicuous, either tor ' 
Spaciou&efe, or Ornament : the. Por^ 
tico's being but ;foa>rt - - • : and, not; at 
."> dorn'd witk MarhLe or coffly Pare^ 

M both k SiroifflCH and Winter; for upi 

" wards of forty Years Tlse Phii> 

" n?fe of his Fwoitiire appearafioaai fome 
"of ki$ Beds and Tables, fHtt semadn^ 
; iog v moft of which arc fcarce com* 
njooty haijdfome- *- - Hr fiipft on three 
u Diih^ or (cn^exti^ordinary Occafions) 
upon fix at nwft :, and then hisdEofert 
tainments were not fumptuous, but al- 

" other, OpatJis tfeu* wercraai^ifoortl " 

by^iu^ Wife- — v HkDkt was {garisg^ 
" ^4fB«B^i3*.pla»«^- " /•*- 

i 

Pomp 



M 



ct 
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' Pbrap and Bombaft are more futable 
to the Pride of a Terjia* Monarch than 
to the Civility that was peculiar to the 
RtMums. Notwithftanding the Severity 

. of Tib emu s, and the fervile Flattery 
into which they fell in his Days, and 
under his Succeflbrs •, Pliny tells us 

, that Trajan liv'd ftill like a good fo- 
ciable Citizen, with an amiable Famili- 

* arity. This Emperor's Anfwers are fhort, 
fcxad; and void of all Pomp. The Baffb 
relievo of his antient Pillar at Rome re- 
prefents him always in the mo ft modeft 
Pofhire ^ even when he is at the Head of 
his .Legions. Every thing we read in 

Ll.VY^LUTARC^TULLyjOrSUE- 

t.o.n, reprefent the Romans as a People 
that were haughty in their Sentiments j 
but very plain, natural and modeft in their 
Language. They did not in the leaft re- 
ferable the ftiff Muttering Heroes in out 
Romances. A great Man does not declaim 
like an A&or. In Converfation he fpeaks 
in ftrong and proper Terms : he fays no- 
thing that is mean ; nor any thing that 
is - pompous and affeded ; 

Hon. d$ &$ qnktniqmDms+quicunque adhibetitur Heros; 

f ;£?:..&*& iwfa8m in auno mfer & oflro, 

Mipet in ^ifmras Im&li ftrmont tahernas ; 
Art, dum vitatbumuTHy nubes & ina^ia cafttf* 

Tbe 
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The Nobknefc of the Tragick Sffle 
(hotfd not hindereveji Heroes from fpeak- 
ing with Simplicity, according to the 
Nature of the Things they talk of* """ 

Et tragicus pkrumque dokt fcrmone {edeftru 

$.VIL COMEDY is inferiour to 
Tragedy $ and defcribes the Manners of 
Men in a private Condition : therefore 
it requires a more familiar Strain. But 
fpmeMen (how a haughty Temper in 
ttie lowed: QrQumftances> as well as in 
thehigheft. 

batufque Chremcs tumido detitigat on. H o *. 4* ] 

Ar.P*tt*[ 

I confefe that I think the Strokes of* 94* 
Pleafantry in Akisto^anes arp 
very low ^ and refemble the modern 
Farce, which is purpofely defign'd to 
amufe and gratify the Mob. What can 
be more ridiculous than- his. Defcription 
of a Terjian King travelling with Forty 
thoufand Men,to a goldenMountain, mere- 
ly to fatisfy the Infirmitys of Nature ? 

Th$rcV a great Refpefl-due to Anti- 
quity ; But the Antients themfelves allow 
us to judge freely of their Works. Ho- 
race teaches me how to judge of 
P^A1TTUS: 

; At mftri prtavi Plautinot & burner**, & Ibid. 
l^davfri Jolt* 1 nimium fatitmr utrumque, **»7<>"* 

Ne 
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Nlr ditam fltdti x mhrati :fi *&$&*> & n»$ : 
- ;Scim$ iaurtaoui lephiofepmere Mb. 

Cou'd itbe the low Huinour of P l A u- 
TUS that C^sar meant by the vis 
come* that be itfifh't TfcRE»ci»to 
have had > Men an de r. had given 
tbis iacter Poet .a juft and delicate Tafte. 
Sciplo andL^Lius, Terence's 
Friends, nicely diflanguifh'c ' is his Fa- 
vour, between that Humour wfekhHo- 
& ace calls Lepidmn: and what is- /*- 
wrbdMMm. That Comic Poet \m aw 
inimitable Simplicity that charms and 
moves us by .the bare recital of a very 
' common facfdeur. ■«..•..»•;.-. i 

» « , • • • «■ 

Til. Sic cogitaham i hfc parva confuetudinh 
A ***: Caufa, mortem hujus torn fnt jamitrwriter . ; 
Sc. /* Quid ft amaffet ? Quid mihi Bic fdiet fatrii -*■ 

Efiertttr* . Irnus, &c. 

Nothings can be more exa&iy managed j 
fo as not to overdo any Chara&tfi' what 

follows is tender :• ' ■ ' t 

. . • < 

&d. - ■■ » \ » m at, Soe : iBkdefi, 

Mine Ufa lachrpia j hfic Hhefl imfiricordia. ' 

Here is another Paffage io-. which Paf- 
fion alone fpeaks: . : . ; 
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Jk Glyceric J*m form* imrbns mt voc# ; 

Quod ego te ferhtmc dextram tro, & ngenmm 

(turn*, 
Per tmmfiiem, ferque bujus foktudinem 
Ttohefior * 
Te ifti vtrum de, amicum, tut&rem, pattern: 

1 - - 

Ham mi in mattum dot ; vmt cminub ipfxtm 

(ecoufat. 
Accept, accept am fervabo ' ■ ■ 

Whatever Wit cou'd add to thefe Am- 
ple- mQvingExpreflion6 cou'dxraly weaken 
diem. But here are forae others dm n& 
ittto real Trahfport. ' 

. ftequt Vtr& eft qfyuam, neqpe.ty, $ui iBam T ik. 
tttfjxtfa ftmifi met. 'f?- 

.UHluarMf i ubi iwejtyem? , gpm fmvttp i S c. \T 
' qum infiftam viani? 

faertusfum -{ una htcfpts eft ; «£i, ubi eft diu 
, celarinmpttft. 

. Paffion fpeaks here agaiij m the famd 

Iiv-ly Maimer : 

* » 1 , 



■fMpMpWMVW^pi 



. Cum mtliu tfioprtftntt aifem ut/kt — ,- **> *• 

'_. Can one wifb for more iiropfc or jhOr'e 1 
lively Scenes ? * ''..;"' 
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It muft be own'd that'Mo l i e r e-is 
a great G6inic Poet*- * FIT even venture to 
(ay that tfetas cnter'd farther iota fome 
particulv.Ch^raders than T e r e n c e j 
and has handled a greater Variety of Sub- 
jeds. With very mafterly Touches he 
has drawn and expos'd almoft every thing 
> that, is djfQj-dprly, and ridiculous Te- 
rence only describes covetous and fuf- 
brcious Fathers * lavilh profligate Youths; 
impudent greedy Curtifans 3 pan, fawn- 
ing Parafites ^ and cheating wicked Slaves. 
No doubt thefe Chara&ers ,defiarv*d to be 
handled .agreeably to the Manners of the 
Greeks and Romans. Befides, we.have 
but fix Plays of this great Author. But 
M o L 1 e R e has open'd an unbeaten 

, Ttaft. I 'own. again, that he's 1 a fine 
a '.,.'! Writer. But may I not fpeak of his Faults 
•* v with 1 Frtedom ? He oftinies exprefles a 
gpod Thought, very ill. He ufes ftraitfd 
and unnatural Expreffioris. Terence 
with the moft elegant Simplicity, fays in 
four Words, what our Ppet exprefles in 
a Variety of Metaphors . that are little 
better than Fuftian. I like his Profe 
much better* than his Poetry. For in- 

'ftance, the Miser ha? fewer Faults 
than, his Plays that are in Verfe. *Tis r 
true the French Verification crampt his 
Thoughts* We find likewife that he has 
fucceeded better in the Poetry of his 

Amphitryon* 
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Amphitryon) where he' took the •liberty 
to make irregular Verfes, than in his 
other Plays. But in general he does not 
feem. to me, even in his Profe, to fpeak 
m with Simplicity enough to excels all the 
Paffions. Befides, he has'ftraih^ fome 
Chara&ers. By this Freedom he defigh'd 
to^pleafe the Pit .j to hit the Tafte of the 
meaneft Spe&ators ^ and to render the Ri- 
dicule of foch Charafti^s tke hiort fee- 
ble. But tho* a Poet ought to. defcribe 
the higheft Degree of every Paluon, by 
its moll diftinguilhing Marks 5 the better . 
to fliew its Deformity and Extravagance ^ 
yet there's no Occafiori to conftfrain Na- 
ture, and to go beyond all Probability. 
I'hus, notwithftanding the Example of . 
PIautus, who fays, eedo terttam^ 
I iffert againft M o 1 1 e r e, that a Mifer 
in his right Wits will never defire to look 
into the third Hand of a Man he fufpe&s 
pf having robb'd jiini. 

Another Fault ofMoLtERE (which 
fome witty People forgive, tho* I cannot 
pardon it,) is that he has given Vice ah 
agreeable Turn ^ and a fliocking ridicu- 
lous Aufterity to Virtue. I know his 
Admirers will pretend: that he hardbne 
Juftice and Honour to true Probity j and 
only expos'd morofe Virtue and a detef- 
table.Hypocriiy. But without entering 
into a long Difpute on this Point, I main- 
v» .\ , .. * - tain 
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tain that Piato and the oth** UKiem 
wou\l never have fufferld filch 

in virtuous Cfearaftcrs, jo their 

>•■.;■'■'.•■ 

I cannot help thinking with 

uu, thatMoLIERE WOO 

he Manners of hi? Country 
nuch Beauty and Force, fells 
toc< low when he imitates the low Ht** 
niouj; of the Italian Comedys. 

* In Scapin'i Sad I bfi tit Mflanthrope. 

jJ.Vtf£ It were to be wifli't, me-: 
thinks, for the Honour of the ACA- 
DEMY, that they"wou'd procure us a 
Treatife oi\ HISTORY. There are 
but few Hiftorians free from grots Faults, 
Add yetHiftory is ofgreat + Importance' 
ft points out great Examples to us ; it 
makes the Vices of bad Men ferve forlnr 
ftrucHoh to the good : it diferitangles the 
Origin of Nations ^ and (hews by. what 
rheans People pals't from one Form of 
Government, to another. 

■".'.[.''■"': ' ' AgOOd 



'" Jc ne riconnois-plus l'Auteur <iu Mifantlirepe, 

■ 'f Hiftorw ver6 teftis, temponjjn, tux teritjri,, yira 
Cic. AOnH. W,ij. J.J. 
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A gpod Hiflprian is no5^ partial to any ; 
Age, or Nation. ; *#io- : he love's hi? &WH 
try, he never flatters '\U A-Ftyfch Hit} 
torian fliou'd (hew bianc^f neutral he-\ 
tween £«tf£^and Frapcf. '« Ho .oyigftti 
to praife %a I, SQT, as ire$y a»Qu $ 4- 
clinj and clo -a* much Ju#*,# .ifci 
¥rinc$ y of Wal fcs V w:#e £eniuv% 
to the" Wififooa, of Ch*a RfcE * iht 'vtfc.» 
He cai^y a?^f ancgy^ ajfid^f ;, 
and deferve> Credit no farther tl^an-be^ 
confines hiinfetf to re^tje frdfh wrrat,^ 
good, and( wfcM& bad j without £ lattery,, 
or Malice* • He omit'* no incident dine 
ferves to . de(fribe the. chjef Perfbtw h^ 
fpeaks of i ap3 to difcover the trjue Caufes, 
of Events. But he avoids alji thoje curioo^ * 

Difquifitions tliav tend (C^y,mdi4)lay the, 
AaoWs Knowledge* He ^he ws h^ ct irf 

tical $kill only b renting thofe Fa#s a* 

doubtful, which really are io: and in 

le^ing Ae^ tb ; Ac Iteatii^ Judgtfteak, ' 

after g^ktefriflPtfce beft 4trfb*nwiubn lie . '.' \\. 

cou'd. - tf& wHb tua r^et»>k<IfefefiL 4k 

Learning, and; Cnticifux, than a Genius 

for Hiftory, will not .bate bis Reader the 

feaft Date, or any Incident however dry 

and impertinent : not even, the moil ufe- 

U j . .- ' le& 
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* Nam qui* nefcit, primam eflfe, hiftoriae legem, , nt 

3md falfi dkere,aucieat ? deinde, ne <jufd.veri non ai£ 
eat * nequa lUpicio gratiae fit in fitibtndo > nequa 
Cmultatis * Cxc A Orif. W. ij/f: 15. 
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lafrCitcurrrfhncr. He follow* his own 
Humour, without regarding fhe'publick- 
Tafte. v He vtou'd have evfcry-body as 
fbnd as l|e k of thfife Tribes that employ 
KsinfetiableTtoKbfity. Cm tiw contrary, 
a cautiotis 4%-eet Hiftor&r? 4nips all in- 
ffimitoarit Facte that khre theReader no 
Ltgftt "Into -any iropprtaitt / y.oint. By 
leaving .out : ™fe t ufelfeft- Incidents, you 
tike hothMg^ttii the Hifeiy : for, they 
on1]H^ri^at^?eh^h^rrtty i&Kl make 
it l a'^DolIeftibh of Hiftorfci! Sortts, with- 
o^'ahyTOeii of lively Kaftatfeh. Such 
atfcruoulo^ Ej^eft (hWd.be left to 
Compilers,! * tflhie rnjin'Pbyit is'to give 
rite Reader : aft'! eafir View 'of important 
Things y to fhcV mm theirConneftion ^ 
"" id to Jeadhfm .ttt (peedjly to tfie unravel- 
ing of the wnofe HerejnHiftbry ought 
fomp what to refcmble an Epic £oem : 



»„ A s. 



Hon.* ^gfl^ ^W*^/#'^ 

* • There £*e njfany general fads that only 
inform us-6f ^krfcn Dates, and of Names 
which are r ndt worth remembVing. I 
am tiot acquainted with a Maft's Charac- 
ter, merely by knotting his Name. I 
wotfd rather read- fach an Hift or ia n as 
Froissarr who knot very exaft 
and judicious, and miftake's Names, but 

gives 
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gives a plain natural Account of Things j ; 
than thofe Hiftorians who teH me that 
Ch a Rt^WAGNEttel^ His Parliament 
illngelbeim^ thatttenhsweytqfitty: 
the Snxons ; and return'd to Atx-la-Cba- 

pile, Tbis teaches o>e jwafitotbai: # 
ufefuL Fads r«J#ed wit^X^oua- 

(lances, are like a Body ftript of its fle,fii : 
tfeey make only the Skektm of t His- 
tory. ^ 
The chief Perfeftion of a Htftory con- 
fifts in the Order, and Difpo&l of its 
Parti. To attain to this beautiful Order 
die Hiftorian irmft have one dear an$ „ 
comprehenfive View of his wholeSubjeft.' 
Hie fltou'd try to place it In various Lights, 
till he find out its trueft Point of View. 
He mutt fceW its Unity j and draw, as 
k were from one Source, all the chief 
Events that depend upon it. By this Me-' 
thod he mftru&s his Readers in the raoft 
ufeful Things } and $ive$ them the PJea* 
fure of foreseeing the Sequel of Events, 
He engages their Attention : He f^s be-* 
fore their Eyes a Scheme of the flaoft ka- 
portajit Affairs, in every Period of Time : 
ne points oiit to them what is tnqft lively 
to refult from it : he njakej them argue, 
without arguing feijnfetf :' he fpares then* 
many Repetitions : he never lets diem 
grow weary. The Conne&ion he gives 
tt> various Bafts makes the whok Narra- 

U 2 tion 
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tioo be tafily rejnqnberU I muft here 

again apply to Hii^ory, aParffegcof Ho- 
race which odates to an Epic Poem : 

t « ' 

A ^fr. ORD1HIS b*c trirtuterh, &Vems>am *go 
Fmt.jF.4** . ;.:*., f/Uhr $ 

t^ f(M n$t^ dkm, jam mm tlehmia ia 
?Ur#pt diffefitt; & frafgmin ternfus cmittat : 

. A dry h^yy v Atyialift knows no other 
Order but that of Chronology. He re-, 
pfatsaFa^ every time he;hasQccafion 
to mention any thing that depends on it* 
He dares neither fet forward, nor poft- ; 
Qpne, any, particular Narration. But an 
Hifrorian that has a true P^pus, out of 
twenty Places,, chufes that .141 which a 
Fad: may be iaoft cpmoiodioufly fet, fa 
as. to t give a Light to aUthexeft. Oft- 
times a. Fad mentioned long before die 
Order of Time it happen'd in, dear's up 
all the Train of Events th^t gav*d the 
tVay. to it. Soraetinies another, : Incident 
will appear, in its full Light, by being 
ppftpon'd : for then it is introduc'd more, 
appofitely, as the Occafion of other In- 
vents. C ict a o compares this juft Or- 
der to the Care that a Perfon of a .good 
Tafte takes to * place fine Pictures in as 
advantageous Light. Thus, a judicious 
Reader has the Pleafure'. of continually 

fore- 



m*m 



- * Vidrtur t^mquajn tabuhs bcnifiaascollocarc In 
tana famine. ; . C f^. <U cltris Or*t. $, 75. 
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ibre-feeing! feme what of ihe4fequei, with- 
out Confufion ( he observes always one 
Event rifitig out of anotheV-' - y and longs id 
•fccthe winding-up of the wfcofci which 
is artfully conceaTd from' him, to hafteft 
him on to it with the greater impatience. 
•When he* has perus'd the whole Hiftory, 
he looks bach like a curkKtt Traveller, 
who having got to the Toptxf a Mountain; 
obfervea all around him, and takes a De- 
light i* rawing from thkSituation, die 
Way he came j and all tkeptatfaat Places 
thioogh; whioh he pafe't. -• • 

A vroU-chofenOraanftance, a Saying 
well related,- oi a Particularity of Beha- 
t points out a Man's Genius or 
' is a delicate mafterly Stroke in 
Hiftory i for it paints the Ferfoo to the 
life, andMeVa him before your Eyes, 
PLUTARC»:andSujJTON have done 
this to perfection. We obferve die fame 
with Pleaftufe in Cardinal D'Ossat, 
When ydaread his Hiftory, you -fancy 
that you. fee Cle-mentt the ViHm 
fpeaking to him fometimes withOpenoefs 
■of Heart : and fometi mes wit h great «W- 
ierve, 

An Hiftorian ought to retrench mxaf 
AiperflootosEoiohets* aaiod^evfvchOr- 
rJameo».of ijjlbaurfcy, ,pfc #$:malfe 
hk. Hiftory mate oocctM, i more byiely, 
#o ; fc Qto^fe, and more agreeatye. toty 
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Nitration tte ought to interweave die 
noft folid Notions of Virtue, without 
uroraliting* fie fhou'd avoid fententious 
RArtUfrks wife the utmoftCate. His Hit- 
lory will be- fiifficidntly adorn'd, if he 
relate Tfaiags in a juft Order, and a dear, 
pfofiei', c«ted&, mi)le Stik. *"CicerO 
6y&, «• 72tf»v ir notbitg more Apvtablt 
* mt &$for? f A«i *« esfy nokk Comi/h- 
« **/s." Indeed 'tis a Difadvamagc to 
Hiftofytobecmbellifh*t, Nothing cou'd 
be mote wdrth* of Tully than this 
Remark upon Cesar's Qnnmentmyt. 
f * We have an excellent Account of his 
" Ttatifoai«B in fintie Gmbumtmys he 
**. wrote y tirhibh are naked, corredv and 
tf brfeutif ul $ being ftript of all the Or- 
u ;mcien)h Of Stile* But while he ieen/4 
* only tofumifc others with Materials 
■*^ ibr writing a Hiftory, perhaps he gra>- 
M tiry'd (bme injudicious Perfbns, who 
u might endeavour to: embelliih them : 
** . but he difiMUtagfd all wife Men from 
t writing on the fame Subjefi." ' A Wit 

defpifes 

* Nihil eft; in Hiftoria* pura & illnftct brevitate dul» 
{ill* J9r*4ir/i Or*/, f . 7f, , , , . ' 

. 4 w » ... * *^ 

. i Gdmuic i m te 4M femferiffii rtriua fiurtqp, valde 

qiydeai proband©?, Nudi «quu foot, .rafti, 4c vcaufti, 
>mittf ohntft drttiotoji tatri<jtuita t^fte tfetra$a. Sed 
«ft* .^ui|i«OTl)^^q^t«jiMti^il|lita^ 4ui VtL 
>nt fcribecr Hiftqaam, ;^ft}njm &ruflc* feci*, qui 
tdutiriUtf tahmflh* tort** ;' Bhtf* AiMem hb&bc* * 
tlfrtfb dcierruit. Jlfcf, ~ 
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deipifei a tfwtb/ Hiftory, as impcrfeftt 
toe wou'd haVe it ckstl/d tritrfd up and 
adornM KWth EdbrdidAy. The Watt 
iof thcfe Omiitenn is w*wt weak Peoplt 
jredoon ia ^balii . Bvrt: a. jadic»uB Period 
•who! hft6 i' delicate Tafte/ dcfpair's df 
being abtetdiadd any ifeal Beauty- to this 
noble^ ma jeftifck: Simplicity. ... 
v The ta&keceflaty, andmoft unoom- 
-mon Accomriliflimenc in an Hftorian is 
*o ktiow-tf«aa*y tneFoitn of Government, 
in every Age, and the fucceffive Mamfite 
of the Nation whofe Hiftory he writes. 
A Painter that knows 1 nek whft the /f4- " 
{ffaw call, iiebftmi, oantfriw cotrahfe 
*x*5Hv. ' Tlw Pamrer$)o£ *6e School <jf 
I&nluriy have fail'4 in tJwiRirticulaci 
-thrift 'other Refpe&S'tbey have-sepre- «• 
Tented Nature' fo th^Lifo They Ism? 
•drawri the Jwijh Hi^wprieft, like ji 
Pope-, arid the antient Greeks, like the 
•Peopled J^Mfardy. Nothing cou'dbe 
more falfe, or more (hocking than to paint 
the Frttffa in H&*t ilk the Second's 
Time, witjj PeVVjgs ana* Cravats ^ or td 
draw thofeof the prelent Age with Beards 
and Ruffg.^ "7h*Mafiner8 -of each Nation 
are very &tfercnt frdm oiher Pcoplefe. 
And the ft'me Nation ^efttn- cbaiifert. ifa- 
own Cuftbros.' vDutlA^the r iafidk$Rdd 
: CYfcu$ the ^^&w MamkeHnw^as 
fjmple, as thofe of A^^V^^v^ewtefll- 

V 4 minate 
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imiiate and luxurious. V.flnt afterwards 
Mie ffetjumx fcH into, the £wfac Softncfe 
ttiid'Vaddty. . Ail Hiftortan wu*d (hew 
hiinftlf jgtofeJy ignorant if he reprefented 
.the Tabieof Curium orJ?AB3MCius, 
"Jike'thatrf Avuci us v oirLif cu llus. 
We (hpn'd hiigh at in Hiftwian that 
(houUfpeak jof thfe Magnifta**** 1 Nu- 
-M'A'i Gouart; . or f of the Laceiemonhm 
Xjd^ 'He* aught ta dcffiritjc the^ower- 
ial aod -happy frBouerty v*f the antieot 

irc*** - n-^v ** *** 

* *?• #fe;aughfrai©trtft> ffrgc£\hplK fitople and 

ipli'ui : ti& Gnteiti mora toe jAljsk ANr 
;j>atatfs;iHine{j ia tomfferifart # «6te ^f- 

* &*»• -«**ab; ai ap0ea«* frotii r £ A^rD*- 

iplaitalHrfhficaaVrh«:li Ay <\ust us liv'd 
tifcrty Ye^'infijftiHot be rgpifefeoted like 
ait'gQkkpiRaiafe* th^t M^^ built fooo 

after/. J nurii j:u;bv.''' ••■; <' . •.;; .-,'.L * 
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noi£Mri&rB#*i»ftflmft.fl©t l?e defcrib'd 
.sfeli^iehi^lbfeftiaivjgft^ifetpef -for it 
thai'rittf^iiS^ifltftllyr.- A? Hiftorian 
'ithapfliai&l &»w G M>jv is^nwdft a po- 
?litO)4periifcir:JMgn$Q^ Court, wou'd 
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Fate alight ^ feeing he wou'd be miftaken 
in the chief Point coiKfenriag die Man- 
ners of the whole Nation. The Frank 
were then only a. wild wandiing Band, 
almoft without Laws, and Order -, who 
liv'd only by Inroads, and Rapine. The 
Cauls whom the Remans civtliz'd, muft 
pat be confounded with the Franks. 
Some Rays of dawning Polhcnefe (hou'd 
-appear in the Days of Charlemagne; 
and immediately vanifli agaiaL The fudV 
dori Fall of his Family plang'd Eurofe 
into a frightful State of Ignorance. S. 
Louis was a Prodigy of Virtue and 
Prudence in fuch a degenerate Age. We 
,are (can* got out of that tedious Night, 
the; Revival of Literature and Arts began 
fa Italy: and they came veto France 
very late. An Affectation of Wit, and 
faMe Delicacy hinder'd their Progrefs. 

The Changer that happen in the Form 
of a Nation's Government ought to be 
carefully obferv'd by an Hifbrian. For 
inftance, in France we had at firft Salique 
Lands diftinguMh't from other Eftares, 
-and allotted to the military Part of the 
Nation. He ought never to confound - 
the beneficiary Earldoms of Ch arle- 
m a o n e's Tunc, which were only per- 
fbnal Offices, with the Hareikary Earl- 
doms, which,, under Jus Succeffora, be- 
came Settlements in Family?. Hefhoutt 

diftinguifh 
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difbnguifh : &e Parliament* founded by 
thdfecW Royal Line, (which were-Af- 
itabtya of: the Nation) • from the feveral 
Parliaments that the Kingt of the third 
Line jeftlbtifli't in theliftind Provinces 
of the Kingdom, for determining private 
Lawsuits. He ought to know the Ori- 
gin of Fiefi .} fbe Service of Ffiudfttat^ 
the Inftanchifement of Bond-men ^ the 
Jncreafir o£ Corporations^ die Eredion 
of thd * TbirJ-Sttte .-; the Introdudion 
of ,-Gtarkt Jfcaditioners to be Counfettors 
.to the Nobles* who were little acquainted 
with the Latos y and theEftaWifhment of 
•Troops ffi the King's Pay y . to preveric the 
Incurfions of the Englijb> who had fettled 
fthcfriTelves in the matt of the Kingdom. 
The! Manners and State of the Whole 
Nation have dtang'din every Age. With- 
out going farther back the - Alteration of 
our Manners fince Henry the IVth is 
-incredible. *Tb far more important to 
obferve theft Changes of & whole Nation, 

,. than barely to relate particular Fads. 
If a. judicious Perfon let himfelf to lay 
down Rules for writing Hiftory, he might 

• ; join: Examples to Precepts. He might 
give his Judgment of the. Hiftorians of 
•all Ages; and might obferve that avcbfn- 
pleat Hiftomn is perfups more uncom- 
mon than a great Poet; , 

• H SrK O- 
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Her.6dotus» who k oalTd the 
Father of Htftosy, relates Things exadly 
well There is a Beauty in the very Va- 
riety of hit Subje&s. But hts Work is 
rather a (Median of the various Ac*' 
counts of the different Countrys, than a 
Hiftory that has Unity of Parts, and a 
true Order. ' •'•' 

Xe nop hon only wrote a Journal 
of his Retreat with his ten thoufand 
Grecians from 'Papaiagbitia. Every 
thing in it is difaftd, and exaft • but 
uniform. Hi* CyrofetdU is rather a 
Philofophical Romance, (as T U L tY be- 
liev'd,) than a true Hiftory. 

Poly bius isweU-fltifl'd in Politicks, 
and the Art of War 1 but he reafon'a too 
much •, tho' he reaibn's juftly. He ex* 
ceeds the Bounds of a mere Hiftqrian. 
His Work is a kind of political Anatomy. 
He unfolds every Event; as contain'd in 
its Caufe : and (hews as it were by me- 
chanical Laws, that fuch a People mud 
neceffarily overcome another People : and 
that fuch a Peace made between Rome, 
and Carthage, cou'd not poffibly krft. 

Thucypides and Titus Li- 
vius have many fine Harangues: but they 
feem to havebcen cotopos'd by themfelves; 
and not to be real Speeches. One car* 
fcarce believe that they copyAd them from 
{he Records of that Time. L 1 v y did 

not 



not- tBj&rftaod the military A&ainviof 
l^Age^lb weUasPoiYBius. 

$AL*.*jst wKfeti with > a peculiar 
Beauty, and £tobIene& : : but he inlargo 
too nw&iin deferifeung the Manners aid 
Chattdew ^ Perfon* in two very (hurt 
H$prys. : ' , •• ... ■■•■ - 

Tacitus (hews abundance of Skill, 
*nd a thotow Knowledge of the raoft cor- 
rupted Itfeafts. But ' he too much affe&s 
a myfterious Concifehefs. He's too. full 
of poetical Turns in bjs-.Defcriptions. 
Hefe too penetr^titu : .he is too refin'd. in 
his Conjectures. He afcribes that to the 
fubtleft Policy, which rally arofe from 
Mifta^; Caprice, or linaocouotaMe.Hu- 
iw« > $he rgeeateft . Events often flow 
ftpjtv&e tpffinefl: Caafesi ItwasWeak- 
neih, (Mo», felfei Shame, Dnguft, or 
the Advice; of * Fteed-Man, that <kter- 
ipi^djftAffair^whiift Tacitus ea- 
c^»y^'d^-n>d outvtoe.rtioft refin'dPo- 
k^y • in; the : $n$cft>r?s : .Councils. Moil 
Peoplej *ie-iwder«te and- fuperficial in 
thfrcgrtuj: of Evil, as well: as of Good. 
5l ikfTWx <8)§ pf the! vi left ,Men thaCeVer 
fy!i, .wjat more.infliuanf'd by hjs Fears, 
^io» fee anjL.fcttfed Scheme of a&ing, 

W$rf*?4 vO'Av ■%**'. with Pleasure; 
but hfifpeaksiw if feeihwl peen admitted 
fa$$&eftfam Qoqnciis*. One-Mast 

fon'dvniyej have been entcufted by ail 

the 
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th$.<*H«ending?«lttys.. rWidesetqryPer-; 
fon mult have fowb S^^et Owiiheijrw'd 
not communicate to the Hiftoria&i} Qn* 
can know but * Part.of the;iruthx<And 
h« who pretto4* to ioforto tn? of what 
I lee he cou'd not know, iociiifcfvJBe $o 
GUpeS even thofe Fate he roigto know. 

S^chaCritkifm,u|K)Oantie«^ido[K^ 
dim . Hiftorians, fw&u'd be very fitful, 
and very agreeable-, without, offending 
any living Author. i i . :1 

»• #♦ * -» i • . t «• i i { I 't iM<t, 

$.IX. Against what I, have prp- 
potfd, it will probably be objofljed that 
the ACAPEky witt :«H^r ^opt 

tlieie feveral Treatises as its ow^jwjtih- 
out- firft examining them; Nov* '#* uot 
likely that an Author who has beftowM 
the utraoft Paqis on. a Work* williui>mit 
it intirely to the Cojre&ion. of a numerous 
Afferably v in .Ayhich, the Opinions jo^ the 
feveral Members, will pexhaps •& very 
diffisrent. Therefcre ;ris : np* •&.$&%- 
ppe'd that the Acadevy w#l ftiopt fuch 
a Work. ... 
My Anfwer is ihor|. 
the JtcMlmy will #ot adV>pt vfi \n» L <Wr 
ly employ particular PerCbns ip-fcch.ai} 
^Undertaking. .Each of theje might; oonr 
/bit the Academy at their AfTemblys. 
Ip* example, the Author; of a Rhetor ick 
might pcopofe to them his-Pou^sxonr 
, - * cerning 
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cerniaj Eloquence. The Members will 
give him their Thoughts on this Subject ; 
And their Opinions may .happen to be 
divided. But the Author might make 
what \Xt of them he fhouM judge pro- 
per, without conftramihg him&f. - 
The 0$>ute» that tootf d arife in I 
AflemMys upon (bch Queftions might be 
recordted fat a fort of Journal, that the 
Secretary fliou'd conlpofe without- Par- 
tiality. This Journal wou'd contain 
fliort Diuertatiqns that might help to im- 

S'OVtfCrkieifm, arid a good Tafte. Such 
mptoyment wou'd oblige the Gentlemen 
of the Actiemy to attend its Affembtys 
punc*ualfy. The Reputation and Advan- 
tage of ft wou'd fpreid over all Ettrdf*. 

$. X. Tis true die Academy woiiM 
frequently happen to be divided uport 
theie Qpeftiotis, The Efteeni that fame 
havfc for the Ant tent* -; and cithers; for 
ite Moderns, might hinder diem from 
agreeing in their Judgments. But i ap- 
prehend no ill EfFefts from a Conteft fo 
calm, fo polite, and fo moderate as that 
wou'd prove. For in this Cafe, Every- 
one might freely follow- hk own Tafte, 
and his own Notions. Such an Emula- 
tion might improve Learning. May I* 
frefume?feere to offer my Thoughts oft 
theSubjeft* p 

i.I 
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*V I |>egin ^FLwilhm^tJiatflie Me- 
Ms might TuirpaB the Antients; I wouU 
rejoyce to f*e id tut Afce, and bur Na- 
tion, ] more ' vehement Orators' than De- 
mo s t h e pi Esj,aha fablhner Poets thatr 
Homer. The* World, inftead , of !o- : 
fing, woutt ceitamly gain much ty «; 
The Anrients wotfd not be lefs valuable; 
than they have aiMys been ; and the Mo^ 
derns wou*d add a new Ornament fco hu- 
man Nature. TheAntients mtaft ftiH Retain 
the Glory of having begun, and (hewn the 
way to, others j ancLof faroi(hing^hem 
with the gleans to excel thentfejves\ I 

a. It wou*d be very rboliih to judge of 
any Work by its Date. 
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■■• &, nifi f$A terris fimota* Juifpu Ho*,,*/. 
Temporitus defunBa viJet, fa/liJtt, d* *dit. h "' . 

Si, quia Grxcorumjunt amiquffpm fM*f» tiullZ 

Scripta, wl optima ; ■ . \ * 

• » •* , . 

Scire velim cbartis pretmm fuofus arrwtt mums.*. if. 

Qui rtJk tifafkt, &v\rmm t^imtt mmh .- * i* ... 
Momtrqw vM k tnfi qmi biiatmi fmevit. 

Si Vttm% ita mkatnr % IduJatfut 9oeuu t • *. 64— 
Ut nihil antefet at, ntitU Ufa ctn$mt* 1 errst. 

Qmdfi tarn Gracjj unuuu iavijafuij* ^*°">t 
Quam nobis $ quid nunc tjfetvetus ? out quid ' ' . 

•■'■■■ Xhakertt ■< •'*- 
Q*od kgm p ttremqtu vfrfow fubikm ujui ? 

If 
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If ViKGiL had not dar'd to tread in 
Homer's Steps; if Horace had not 
hopM' to come near PrNDAR; what 
excellent .Works rouft vk have loft> 
Homer, and Pin 
not attain' to this h 
Stqv No doubt th 
of other Poets wr 
Way fiw them ; an 

at length. WKyraaynotaurmodernPoets 
have tie ;6pie Hope? How much plory 
did Horj» c l promife hiuifelf > 

C4m , t)icam:ln/igTU ream, adhui. 

Lib. III. bukBw* on alio ' , . 

Od.nv. t : * : r; ') 

*7- ' Niiparvam, out tmili mode, , . 
».i7— Silmtrulthfuir-— 



aim. 



Exoji. miiumntvm ttn fhtmtiw. 

*..»•* Nott <nmi mortar j multaqttr fori met 
?.«*--<: VittMt tilitinam ': ufqut ego pofitrd 
Crefcam tattde riottti :- *— 



- fumSuptrliam 



.:,-. Q*#mmrM,,trmii%Dtltbit*' '. 
Umtingf vdm,. MtlpoMne, cmm. 

Why may we not likewlfe aBow 
Malherbe tofay 

Lfc.HL Jfdtxiitmnmienai^— • ■ ' 

*• '4'. 3. 1 own the Emulation of the Mo- 
dems wou'd he dangerous if it made them 
defpife 
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dfcfpife the Anftients and angled to ftndjr 
then.. The true way t» excel them vr 
to improve by every thing that ife valu«» 
able in.thcm ; and endeavour (according, 
to- choir Notions) to imitate* beautiful ' 
Nattae? none dofely than they did, I 
fhmi?d readily lay to thofe Authors of the 
potfdntAge whom I efieem and honour 
moft 

*0rexm(iaria Gnte* Hot. i» 
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If ever you, ibouVl happen to ; excel the, 
Anttenisj 'tis tpftheqi<ek« ypuiftuft OWO' 
the Glory of over4tynin&them» ; 

4. A prudent modeft Author ought to 
diftrttfrhimfetf, and' the Pr*ift* he* w- 
ceives^fionv his moft valuable- Friends. 
Selfelove, will aaturaUy biaJtJiiqt a littk$ 3 
a*d Friendibipiwill incline- thetn to ejc+. 
prcfertoo. great an Admiration of bis'Tar ■ 
lqata.', What muft- he dp then; if fomr- 
Frknd ibejng charmU wi,th .his . Wrieiogs r 
uHouM.fay r t»hin, 



Ntjfio quid majus wtfiimr — -— ? Jj }} 1 "* 

He fhoufdawc for- foch a Compiihwnt, be? » ■* 
lefs tempted: .to imitate the Modeftyi of n 
the great and, wife Virgilj^ who, 
when he was dyings woutf have* burnt '.'... 
hiB^NEi d, which had been the fn- 
ftotfttttaiid Delight- of all'Aget*- No- 

X .one 
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ooe that has k dear View of a great afflf 
perfed Work, as that Poet had, can flat- 
ter himfelf ib far as to think he has at- 
tyfo'd to it Nothing comes intirely up 
to. hi9 Idea \ nor fatisfy's his Delicacy* 
Whoever therefore has a Notion of what 
is truly per fed, perceives at the fame 
time that lie lias not equaled it. . And he 
who fancy's he has attained to it, has not 
fuch a di|lin# Jdga of it & he imagines. 
Me tnuft have.a (canty <^ius^ and a 
Weak vain Mind, who is intirely pleas'd 
with himfelf and-hte Performances. The 
Author-tfhe ii thus pleas'd with himfelf, 
is generally pleased ilpne. / 



*.« » - 



H o tL K de Quinjne. rifaii t u&w >, & tmfilut 4tmaresl 

JLr* Poet* . . r . ■ 

f. 444. «Such *m Author fray havp fome un- 
common Taleftts f ! hut he mirft be Mifter 
of irtore Imagination, than Judgment, and 
found Criticifhv. On the contrary a Poet 
tftat WouM equal 1 the Antients mtoft fhew 
a^Jfifenent-fepwiour to the moft lively, 
and fruitful Imagination. An .Author 
„ . _ , t ^ou'd^e ftogf a^ainft z\\ the Praifes his 
, Friends can give him : he ffi6u*d often 
' - tevife and! fcoroeft what has beeri, already 
applauded ; and remember this Rule; 






Aid. \ ., ■ > ' " * , ' hpnumque frtmatur in annum. 

-5. I'm extremely glad to fce.ao^iAu- 

thor that ftrivps to out-do the Antients ^ 

.4 tho* 
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tho* he fhou'd never be able even to equal* 
them* The Publick ought, to encourage . 
him, and comrtiend his Endeavours : they, 
fliou'd hope that he may ftill rife higher 
in his next Attempt \ and they fjiou'd 
admire whatever he lias already clone thjit 
corner near the r antient Models. 



■ » ■■ i 1 ■ fekcifer audet. 

I wou*d have all the Sons of Tarnaffkf 
praife him: 



• Vtrflftit iBefacit. ■■■ . -. jfr.U-l ? 

Pafiwesy bederd crefcemem ontofe Pott am. f- *s- 

An Authot is the more to be efteem'd 
for (hewing a Diffidence of himfelf, in 
confultiag others about any Piece he is 
ftiif willing to corre& 

bnb hoc, qu* Varo necdum perfttta combat, sd. fe. 

I admire an Author who apply's to himfelf 
this beautiful Paffage > 

/ Nam tuque adhuc Varo videer, nee dictrt Cinni ** 
Digna : fed argntts inter ftrepert atfer *hre$. ' ' s ~ u 

Thien I wou'd have all Partys unite to 
praife him.: . 

V 

Vt%ue viro Phcebi cforus qffarrexerit mm*. *& V J- 

Jr. 66* 

Xa If 



If feffi.ll aiffatiafy'4 

w; the Publjck is high- 
ly i WT*a>J Ge- 
ni As very Worlf $ffi 

I to fey that the moft 
el VntipiB have feme. 

F itiire has never per- 

mitted smjfcpne. w^atriv* at im»e Per- 
fection. If 1 were, oblig'd to judge of 
the Antients according to ray own tJo-' 
t ions only, I fliou'd be very cautious hi 
unfitting disin,. Th£y. haie_ this, great 
Advantage; tnat_wj^w.e c^tkife^heir - 
Works, we walk as it were in the Dark ; 
becafiftof OUr nothavibg a Aorow tfaow- 
Jedge of thff^Manners, thejj Language, 
their Tafte, and their llJptjjons,, If we 
had heen, their, Conjempflr^,, rabaja. 
welhou'dhave cenfuiiUt^uv.uiflReifree^i, 
But I fpeak of the Antients upon the Au- 
thority. oS.Uk. AntienB tataifisi^es, B6- 
kace that penetrating Crjriclc, wtip. 
was fo much charm 'd .with, Ho ME It,. 
wiU vouch for me when I'venture to afc 
. firm t)ut this great Poet, jo. bis tang 
Work, fometimss wddid a,httle» . ' 

2M Ar. _— qtuwdoqut itmt Jermitat Ifyqeni?. 
5^'--'.„ Vcrumeftrt inlongofai tft Qbrefeie-Jmaw. 
Shall we then through. a manifeft Pre* 
. goileffronafcribemore to Antiquity, than 
die 
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the Antfents require ; and epnaVmri JHq- 
r a c e by aflerting, (againft the plaiheft 
Evidence, of Faft,^ that there*s the fame 
Force an A Beauty in every Part of Ho* 
ii i r's Works. 

7. If I may be allow'd to offer my 
Thoughts on this Point, with all due de- 
ference to -better Judges; Itfuft own 
that there are taaay Defects t& be feen 
in the raflft excellent of the Atftients. 
For inftance, I cannot reliih the Chorus 
in their Traeedys : they interrupt . rjie 
true A&idri : they have hot an exact Shew 




tori. The DifcourTes of tfte Chorus are 
often general and irtfipicL I'm apt to 
(UQ)ea that thefe Interludes were intrd- 
dttc*d before Tragedy was brought td any 

Perfection. • 

Farther, I find iti the.&ritiente raanjr 
Strokes of . Pleafahtty that are not very 
delicate. C I C fc r b, the great C t c e r O 
himfelf has feveral very poor Quibbles. 

I cannot fee Horace's Genius in 
this low Piece of Satyr ' . 

Prpjmfti tt&t Rupiii jks Mijti ttiHtmm. — sstyr. 

.<• L. L S.T«|. 

We fhdu'd Be a£t td gatie it reading ft/' ,f 
if we did iot know its Author, ^ 

Xf When 



jfr.iS — 
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When I read this admirable Qde of 
the fame Poet, 

Ojr.L.iV, Qualm npnifirum fujmims alitem ■ " w 

Od. iv. 

*• '• I'm always forry to find thefe Words ia 

m 1 1 ■ 1 quibus 

. Mos unit deduEhs per mm 

Tempts Amazonia fecuti 
Dextrat otarmet, quay ere diftuli ] 
: Net f chef d$ eft omnia. 

Take away # this Paffage } and the Ode is 
coiiipleat and perfedh If it ije faid that 
Ho race defign'd to imitate P 1 p dar. 
in this fof t of iParentbefir, which is a- 

freeable to the Tranfport of an Ode $ 
will not difpute that : but I am not. fo 

.fond of Imitation as to relifh this fiat an<J 
(uperfluous Parenthefis. We allow of a 

„S)oble Diforder that flows from.Tranfport, 
and a cpqcgard Art : but we cannot ajh- 
prpye Qf .an E#curfiop to make a curious 
KemarH on a frivolous Subjeft ; \x. flattens 
the whole Ode* ' . , 

Again, Cicero's Reproaches. againft 
Mark Antony feem to me unbe- 
coming th$ Nobleqefe and ^xceliencp of 

f his ' Orations. ' His faiiious Letter to 

•' J^a ec EUi ij.s is fyU of the orofr grofe and 

ridiculous : .Vaoity.,; We find ulmoft as 

pauch in the' Epiftles of Pliny the 

v}>\: ? 7 younger. 
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younger. ^Tlie Antients fall often into 
an Affe&ationin their Stile that is fotae- 
what like what we now call 'Pedantry: 
Perhaps for yrant of fome potions, that 
we Have frbiii Religion and natural Phi- 
lafophy, they too mudi admir'd feVerai 
Things that we value v£ry little* 

8. The wifeft Afitients perhaps hop'd 
(as the Moderns do^now) that they fhou'd 
furpafe the Models that they had to copy 
.after* For example } why ihight not 
ViROi h have hop'd, by the || Defcentll l*, h 
of M n e A s into Hell, to out-do H o* 
mer's Review of the Ghofts in the 
Country of the Cimmerians ? 'Tisvery 
probable that Virgil, notwithstanding 
his Modefty, took pleafure in handiirtg 
a new Tajuck, (in the IVth Book of his 
JEneid). thar Ho m e r had .not touch** 
on # 

£. J cQnfefs that the Antients have a . 
gre^t Difadvantage in the Groflhefs both 
of their Religion, and their Philofophy; 
In Ho m e r's Time, their Religion was 
only a frightful Colleftion bf Fables . ."* 
as ridiculous as the Tales of Fairy s. " .'. > 
Their Philofopy was intirely vain and ' 
fuperftitibus. Before S o ! c r at e,s their 
Morality was extremely defective j tha* 
their Legiflators had given excellent Rujgs 
for Government. We m uft even ackno w r 
ledge that Plato makes S o C r at e s 
i ■ ' X 4 argu§ 



ttgpe weyry ppeaWy opon the Immortality 
cfthpSoul. TThiat fine Paffage of Via- 

.<*»• 'i- Felix qui pttuh mum ctgaofctre x caujas t 

in eti&fc place's all the Happkxrfs of Wife 
Men in teeing tbemfefoes from the Dread 
of Prefixes, and of Hell. This P«et pro- 
tnife's no oilier Reward m die aeit life 
to the pureft and mod heroick Virtue, 
but die Pleature of fporting on the Graft j 
or fighting on the Sand ; or dancing* and 
tinging Vierfes •, or driving Chariots ; or 
hiving Hbrfes and Armour. And even 
thefe Men, and the Shows that aoms'd 
them, were only vain Shadows : Yet 
thefe Shadows iong'd impatiently to ea- 
rn again into Bodye, that they might 
begin a-new to fa ffer all the M(fety* of 
this Life } which is only a continu'd 
Sidcneis that leads as to Death. Suck is 
the greateft Comfort that die Aftriems 
propos'd to Mankind : * 

V i » «, Pars in gramitttis txtnm mmfoa Pcitfhis : 
f. «4», . •»■ < ■ ."■ ■ ■ ! '■ qua lucis nufevis tarn dira Q*f>iA* I 

t* 7*** 

; Homer's Heroes arc not Porfens 4 of 
^ny Worth ^ and the Charaders of his 
pods are ftiil inferiour to thefe Heroes 
yrho fall To much fhort of the Idea we 
havp of Worthy Men* Ko4>ody wouM 

wilh 
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vr'i&t to have a Father fo vicious 8s |\n 
r er *, nor a Wife fo tmfupportabie its 
umo : and £ar tefe, fo infamous a* 
nus. Who wou'd dhufe foch aboik 
tcroufi Friend, as Mars $ or a Servant 
fothievilhiasMs^cufcY* ThefeGodi 
Teem to have bean invented by the Ene- 
my of Mankind, 0n ^ufpofe tq authorise 
all fort of Wkkedntfe, *ftd to ridicule 
the jDeity. This indued L*>ii o i M ui 
itp lay H that Home A. made Gods ofH* 
thofc Men chat were at the Siege of T/vj^ 
and that oq the oontrary he made hit 
Gods rape Men. He adds in the {aide 
Chapter, that * " the J*<nj# Lawgiver; 
«* who was no man Perfan, having « 
" juft Notion of the GrearneJs aod Power 
«* of God; exprefe't k admirably well 
in the Beginning of his Laws, bvthefe 
Words i God (aid, Let Light be 
" made y and it was made : Let the 
"Earth be made, and it was made." 

ip. It oauft be aeknowledg'd that there 
are but &w exceitent Authors among the 
Antient* : and that the Works of feme 
Moderns are very 'fine. Whet we 4p 
not read die Aotients with the Eagtrnefc 

of 

, U \ tt i i I h i | w 1 i I i n i, < !■ ill i g l j M l U4^h«^***ii* 

Afcr ***** * w am /atanr # *&» •£*«#- 
*• ,«8*» pmi • rf > #4** ***, g *)*»*' #!*» >» 
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of a Scholar- nor to inform our-felves 
of fome particular Fafts j pur Tafte con- 
fines us to a fmall Number of Greek and 
. Z,atin Books. There art indeed but few 
of them excellent-, tho* Learning was fo 
long' cultivated both by the Greeks and 
Romans. We cannot 4 therefore wonder 

* 

that our Age, which has juft (hook off 
an ignorant * Unpolitenefe, has produced 
but tew French Books that one can often 
ij peritie with Pleafure. I cou'd eafily men* 
tion fever^l of the Antients, whom we are 
not very fond ofyasAmsTOPHANEs, 
Pl A ut u s, S e n e c a the Tragedian, 
Lucan : , tyid Oy | d himfel£ 1 cou'd 
likewife name a great matfy modern Au- 
thors, whom we relifh, and juftly ad- 
mire. But I'll namfe none y left I (hou'd 
offend their Mbdefty whom I might men- 
tion } and be ' unjuft to others, by not 
naming them. 

On the other hand we ought to confi- 
der what maty be faid in favour of the 
Antients. Now, bdides their having 
furniflit our modern Authors with almoft 
all the beft Thoughts 'they have j we 
ought to Cet a Value ^ven on thofe Parts 
of the Antient's Works that are not fault- 
ier Longinus obferves that * « a 

« Difcourfe 

.* TS j3 e# fan? dngtiu nrfuuQr ff/MK^t^o^ 

' ... . : " Lowe. §<xx*iii. 
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u Difcourfe tod much polifhVand refitfd 
u is in danger of being mean*" He adds 
that u the fublime Strain by its Lofty- 
** nefe becomes flippery and dangerous "- * 
Again, he fays * u tho* I have obferv'd 
u feveral Faults in H o m e r, and other 
* c famous Authors 5 and tho* no-body is 
" more difpleas'd with fuch Faults than 
I am , yet after all, I think ---- that 
they are but little Efcapes which they 
u over-look*t : For, having their Atten- 
a tion fteadily fixt oh what is truly Great, 
?' they cotfd not regard little Things — 
u f 'tis true what is faultlefe cannot be 
tt.blam'd : but that which is noble raifes 
?' our Admiration." This judicious Cri- 
tick thought that it was in Hom e k's 
Old-age that he fometimes nodded a-littie, 
in the tedious Narrations of the Odysse : 
but he adds that £ afte* all, this Old-age 
is the Old-age of anHoMER. Indeed 
fome carelels Strokes of great Painters 
excel the moft finilh't Pieces of a com- 
ippn Artifh An ordinary Critick cannot 

: relift* 
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felflh what isSuMime : k dots not k<$e& 
him* He employs himfelfmtstagrtfeibly 
about a mifpfec'd Word* <or a caislefs Ei- 
preflkw* He does not finHy perCeiVe the 
Beauty of the general Plan, and d» Or- 
der and Strength that runs thrbagfwut a 
compleat Piece, I ihou*d like to WH) to 
fee him bufV'd about Orthography, Gam- 
ma's, and Points of Interrogation* I grty 
the Author that falls imb fuch HaMs: 



jMsi 



Vina. JSariarus bus Segetes •> • ' < » 

*-<ji. The Critick whb carfares nebiy H de- 
lighted with what k noble in the W&rfc. 

y f. jootv. Hedefpifes what Lost cinus calls }{ <& 
exaB and ftrupdous <Drtit*ty. Ho- 
race isof this Tafte. 

t 

Dt Ar. Vtrum vJn flora fiitm in tarmim j torn tgt 

**^'„ (faucit 

OffenJar niacttfis, puts dm inair'ut fufbt\ 
Jut hvmana forum unit mi&ra , * ■ 

Betides* the rnoftitKMB Groft^rs of Re- 
ligion among the Antientvand their Want 
of true moral Phitofophy till' the Days of 
Socrates, tendj in one re4pe&; to 
the Honour of the dnlienf Writer. For, 
certainly Ho at t K wa% ottlig'd to dctfJribe 
his Gods juft fuch is Religion then re- 
preTented them to the idolatrotis Wtfrid. 
He behoVd to defcribe Men with thofe 
Maflners.that prevail in Greece, and 



% 1$« 4ff4< To Name H 9; mr ik 

%IU*YG, aptf M» RlQAUT for 4©Wn 

ing exa# ?#juftfc Ougbfi M o.M Vi Si ta 
be4raw*U& IVMTl*.} §X!.3NV9* 

l&e. A^QLtQi Aif^ciQ, like Vut 
N^js^ orTn^R&iTEs, ljk«A€a.lx^ 
*.*,$>>• Mufto^prfitflitt $311* to patftge^ 

Reigns? SjpfieJfpi^&tbeteftse waft 
to pajnj; asfiqedjog.tq Imtthl;. ought w© 
not to admire the Or4e& FflppftttWIV 
Grace, Life, Action, «and Sentiments that 
he has given to every diW^e has drawn. . 
The more 'rnohfti!bt& arigf rjdicuJous ihfe 
Religidn waSj he is the nicfce to be a#- 
mi*\I-ftr having ennobled it with fo mat- 
ny magnificenrliBages i The proffer' that 
th»-Min^-Aj^ , ^ > #e^ , 'tte , -ni9R' 
ftMrpri»ing it is to fee that he Has given fo 
raue&Kvely Force to what « in ft-ftlf fo 
irregukry abOird, and ftiqcking. "What 
wotro fee not have done, if he "had had 
a ScIcra^m to draw, 6r an Afci*- 
t'*-d *«'*•■* '$ I'Mol eon, an A G?S, 
a Cieomenes, a Numa, a Ca- 
mjl,i.us, arft^u jvsi or aa Ayt-P- 

. Some ;«* <Jifg«ftei a$ the £rtjg»foy $€ 
ti^Manpejs.^hichHoAiRR 4rfoibe&; 
Bgt befide* that fc* btfcavVito. tepsefcns 

this 
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this antieht Simplicity as faithfully as he 
did the Groflhefe of the Taga* Religion : 
I muft add, that nothing can be more a- 
miabie than this antient Simplicity of 
Manners* Can they who improve thek 
Reafott, and love Virtue, compare that 
rain ruinbu^ Luxury which is now the 
Corruption of our Manners, and a Re* 
proich to th* Nation, 'with the happy 
And fetegant Simplicity that the Antients 
fet befofce our Eyes*? When I read Vir- 
G*L, 'fefctou'd wifh I Were with that old 

Man h^dtfcribes : 

» * t * » 

Getniy. Namfue Jut QEhab* mpmini m turribm ahis $ 
*' lx$ — Qua nigtrkmmetlaiflavemiu cuba Galefus. 
CoryciwKVtMbJenem t : cut pauca relitti 
juge\a rMriiftqnt ; mc f otitis Ma juvencir, 

*• 'J*— ,&g«ft aquahat opes ammi$\ firdqu$ revertem 

Jhlofle dtmuvf dafibus mat/as tneraba* intmptu. 
JPrirmf vmrofam, atqueaufumm carpere ponu; 
hEt ( (jtfm trjffa byems etiam mmjtigmfax* 
Rumperft, p tfaci* cvrfus frtnartt agmtrum^ 
'jB^ comam^ mo fa jam **nc ttndekat Acanthi 
SE^ftatfm increpitans ft ram,, Zepbyrofytu tno* 

ranuu 
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- Has foot Ho m e k given Beadty e- 
nough to Cakfpffo Ifle and the Gardeii* 
of Aichous, without the tfelp of Mar- 
ble, or Gilding ? Are not the Employ* 
ftients of Nauficaamoxt commendable 

than 
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the Gaming and Intrigues of^our 
Women now > Out Fore-fkhers itou'd 
have bhifh't at thert i aftd yet fdmd date 
defpife Homer for not having prophe- 
tically defcrib'd thofe monftrous MahfeerS, 
while as yet the World wag ; ^fo h^ppy ?e 
tb know nothing of them., .7; ' . „ \ ... - -' 
Vir oil who had a full Vjew a£ all 
the Roman Magnificence/has yet v gjyea 
a Beauty to King Eva n de'^s! Pover- 
ty \ and made it' ah Ornament to his 
Poem. 

'Talibus inter fe di&is ad ufta fubibant , . '■*& viij. 

Tauperis Evandri ipa/Jimque amenta vidihant*'** 9 '" 

RtOmatnquejoro, &> lautis mugire Caxinis. - 

Vt vemum adfedes, Hoc, intuit % lirtiina viBtnr 

Alcidcs fubijt i hoc iUum regia cepiu 

Aude hcfpes amtemnere eft* ; *& te quoque digmm 

^Ftnge t)eo ; rebufque vent mn a/per egenih 

Dixit, & totgufti fubter fafiigia tetti 

Ingemm JEm& 4v*it ; . jlratifyui faamt ' • • * 

Effiultumfolijs, & peBe itbjfiitHmrwfit. • 

T 

Tlie.Ihameful, Corruption of pur Man- 
ners hinders us from railing ous Views.to 
admire the Sublimity of ihefe W$rds, 
Aude bo/pes contemner e oPes ^—^ * 

• Titian who excelled in Gotirilry- 
pieces faints a verdant Valley, with a 
clear Stream running through it, fteep 
Mountains, anckUftant Profpeft? bounded 
by the Horizon. He never paints a fine 

t- ¥arterre t 



9fffW«. wnk Fbmsm and Marfan 
$aftafr loWte e»n*tp YfcRoit does 
no* dw proud Senaaera bufy'd in cri- 
minal Ifp&jjm: fa wpce&ius an inoo- 
ceatJUJwuyrwittppy ialta Country-Life 

G*rg. f. Debuk-fttis ftvVHim in4ucit,riwfyue feqyentes^ 
jr. io«— ^ ^gn txuffa^tr mtrimiims aftuat berfiit, 

Btte fltytrcitit ctjtvojttramitis tmfam 
EUcH: 1 04 cadets rtutcuM fer Untie, iwmt* 
Sb*a ciet % jcatelrifgye aret&a ttmperaf aroa. . 

This Poet even venture's to compjce a, 
free, peacefrL .Countrv. LJfe with, the 



more happy titan a moderate Condition ; 
in wftfefT a Wife M&ti n?ay. tjt. egjiaJty 
fecure t from ' envying the Prof^rttV of 
fbnie-5; andiympathizjhg in, the l^lwrwS 

of other*. V>, .,•„<. 

, 1 1 ' , ' i n ■ ■ " — .■ .. neque Hk 
Am JoktKmifirans intern, atft itrVidit hakenti. 
Qjfos ratrti fjntfltis, quos.tyfa vtjtntla. rura. 
Spimn tttlettfui, caiffit — — - - x 

.I$ft*£q4 fl^ fipni t|>e Oeiights j 
aitf frfagmfoff** <$,%me, $o*n joy hjin- 
fe# in Sfllitudev 

C4r.L.iij. Pkftidkfitm^re ctptam, & 

Od 9 ;"" 'Mlmfr(fi»jmpfrfmlnhuarditis; 

-*..-'-..'- Onto 
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Otnitte mireri beau : 
F«i»»p», * cttittftptms" Km*,: 
m — , | i : . rnihi j*m mn rtgja Roma, */■ L I. 

When Poets wou'd charm the Imagi- 
nation of Men they lead thera fat from 
treat Citys," and . make them forget the 
-usury flfthe Age : they carry .thep 
back to the polden-Age : they reptefenc 
Shepherds dancing on the" ffowry Grafe, 
under the Shade nffoirie 1 Grove, in jt 
delightful Sekibn ; rather jthan turbulent 
Courts, and Great Me£ who are Un- 
happy by their very G&idure. ', '' '.[ 

* Sweet Solitude tit' Mode of tmrntrtcef ■' 
Where fur from aU the OijeSii of tram Pdttrp, 
M) Eafe kgim, and 'rejhtfi' Trouble emit : 
yaBejl, Roclit, RJvert, pleafirtr loaelj Model ; 
If jetttereWrtneffei of rrtf Difjttiet, ■ 
Henceforth otrferve my calm Imire Content. 

Nothing fo plainly ihewsthc conropted 
Manners of a Nation as this difiJainfhl 
Luxury that defpifra tlKi&ugal Simpli- 
city of the Autients. It was this Cop- 
1* . . ruptinn 



L * Agreable* defera, li 
UK loin des yaias ol 
Commence moaref 
ValWi, fleuves, re 
Si vous lutes temoin: 
Soyezde deformais c 
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ruption that overthrew 1 J?ww.- * '"They 

1 v*U " to <aroufe;;td grow .fond of imagery, 
- ,^V 3 ' ^intings, <J8tv , d Veflels— --Wealth 

•** began to bercckon'd honourable 

\ m V utile! tolahguiur, and Poverty to be 

a Reproach Houfes add 

Seats were built; like Towns - - 
15 ."were levelfd by private 
r '-,' who feem'd to me to' fport 
ir'Riches — ■ Tlie Earth and 
sranfacVt for Delicacys---" 
yhkca of U l y s s e s pleafes 
■e than, a City fhining with 
fuch extravagant Magnificence* Happy 
were ^anldnj -of rheyxou'dfce (atjisfy'd 
w^jjja -fuch J^aiTwes, as mayjbe epjoy'd 
w^'out Gfial| pr Ruin. Tis not^he no- 
. \jfe Simplicity of the j^ntiejits. that ought 
' to be corrected ;\but, our' Folly and per- 
nicious vanity. . 

I cannot Believe what ibme Leam'd 
iMen have'imagin'd-, who; tellus that 
■ Homer, has interwoven in his Poems, 
■the. ffloft refin*d Politicks, thepureftMo- 
•*u J ' ' ■■ v. ji . . ;:: , raliry, 



:, figna, tabula* ptAw, nfi 
coelata mirari — Dividz honori cfle cpepcrunt . , 
hebefcdf e VirmVi Paiipertas probro haberi — Dome* 
atqui? Vitas — i" uiyrbiimf irtoduhi eradifkdtai — a 
pt-ftStis conipfofifrtis fobwrfbs monies — efli - t quibus 
mihi'tuJibrio videriiih' ftilfle divitut _ ; Vcfrendi causa 
terra manque crania ftcqairere — ■— . ' 

"'"■ 3U. m.Catil. 

4 



J 

to the frefticft Ax: aid Em y. 3:23. 

rality, and the fublimefl Notions of ThK 

ology. I cannot indeed difcdver thefct 

Wonders in- that Poet's Works -.* but I 

perceive the ufefiil Inftruftion he defigrf d> 

to give the Greeks whom he wifht tct 

fee always united ; and > thereby more 

powerful than the AJiatickt. He fhew'd 

them that A c h i lles ' Refentmenfc a.-! 

gainft A g a m e to no hi brought greatco 

Misfortunes on Greece* than the Trojan- 

Arms. ' . f • <>\>\ .., ' • 

■ it 

Quicquid delirant reges, 'pleftuntur Acbivi* /Ho a. Ep. 
Seditione, Jolts -^— ' " \ t 1 ^ 

•• In vain did the Platonifts o£the lower 
Empire (who impost on Ju l i a n,) fan- 
cy that there are Allegorys and deep 
Myfterys in the Stotys of the Deitys that 
Homer' defcribes. Thefe Myfterys are 
Chimerical* ■ lb appears ifrom the Holy- 
Scripture ; from the Fathers who con- 
futed the heathen Idolatry^ and from the 
plaineft Evidence of Fad, that the Reli- 
gion of the Antients was monftrous and 
extravagant. But HqMer; did not 
frame it,: he found it eftablifli't } and 
cou'd not alter it« He.has : adorrfd it 2 
he has conceal'd much Art in his Work: 
He has rang'd all the Parts of it in fuch 
an Order as continually raifcs the Read^ 
er's Cdriofity. He has painted every 
thing with Simplicity, .Beauty, Force, 

Y a Mayefty, 
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Majefty, -and Fiffiuct. What can we de- 
fife more? 

*Tis natural for the Moderns who ex- 
cel in Elegance, and ingenious Turns to 
fancy that they have furpafs't the An- 
dents •, tfhofe chief Excellence is a na- 
tural Simplicity*. Bat I hmft beg leave 
here to ptopofe a fort of Apologue. The 
Inverters t)f the Gothick 4und of Archi- 
tecture (which is fcid to have come from 
the Arabians?) fancy'd no doubt that 
they had out-done the Greek Architects. 
.A Grecian Stru$ure has' hotfiitig in it 
that is merely ornamental. 'The Parts 
that ire neceffary to fuppbrfc* or to cover 
k, as the Pillafc add the Cornifh, be- 
come Ornaments only by thek beautiful 
Proportion Every thing is fimple, ex*- 
ad, and ufefol. .We. fee nothing in it 
either bold, or fanciful, that can impofe 
en the Sighu The Proportions are fo 
juft, that nothing feems very noble, thb' 
the whole, really be fa EVery. thing is 
defign'd to fetisfy true Reafen. On the 
contrary the* Gothic k Archited, upon 
very (lender Pillars, raifes up a vaft Roof 
into the Clouds. One: woii'd fancy it 
were going to tilmble, tho' it ftands ma- 
ny Ages. Tis ail full of Windows, 
Rofes, and little Knacks. The Stones 
feem to be pinck't, and cut-out like Pa- 
per-baubles. Every thing looks gay and 
i light-, 



to Sfcj&qMf Ac AD ? w y. $ 3J 

light ^ as it .were hanging in the Air. 
Was it not natural, aw for the firft C?p- 
, /£*>£ Archire&s to imagin that by their 
vain Refinements they l\ad oiK-dope tfep s 
G/v»E Simplicity ? Now only change 
the Names^ and put 'iVf/j atfd Orators 
inftead of Arcfritefts ; ,h,UG m mwft 
naturally fancy he was a greater Poet than 
V ib. oit; WNEca the tyajpitam 
muft imagin toe : was brighter ^an So- ... 
PHOCL3&-& 'TASS^perhap&lwp'd he 
fttou'd out-ftrip V in. GTt !( an<l'HbM e r.. 
l£ thefe, Authors thought fo, tjaey were 
much deceiv'd. And the moft excellent, 
modern Authors fliou*d beware of the 
like Miftake. 

* While I fpeak'thus freely, I wou'd 
not be thought to determin this Point. 
I only advife thofe who adorn the prefent 
Age not to defpife the antient Writers who 
have been ib long admii'd. I do not ex- 
tol the Antients as Models without any 
Defect. I wou'd not even difcourage any- 
one from hoping to furpafe them. On the 
contrary*. I wim I cou*d fire the Moderns 
excel by ftud ' '* Antients 

wham they Ihi I ftiou'd 

think I exceec irefcrib'd 

me, if J pretea '■ Prize to 

either of the a 

Nta mfirim inter vol tamas componert litei : v i * g. 

Et vituU tu ditms, & hie — &*• "J- 

^ Y 3 You*-" 1 ™ 



■ ■You prefeV We, Sir, to declare my 
Tftbughts: and I have hot fomuchcon- 
fiihcd liny 'Ability, as my Zeal for the . 
ACADEMVj- Perhaps I have gone 
too far ;' but I'defcgnNi not to fay a Word 
that (hia'd riMlte fae feem partial. 'Tis 
'time for me 1 to conclude. 

Hoi. v -Phosbus volentem prtlia me /ojffi, 
OAx»."' . PSSmft mitt, inr"puit b"> 
Jf. i— Ne parva Tyrrbermm per ttquor 

■ Vfkt farm n 

I ftiall always rfemain with a fincere and, 
••"iEfteem,". V ' . ' ' 
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Principal Matters, • 



l CAI>EMT {Trmtb) ks Rife and Nature, Pa& 



- nriEngiiJh one proposed, 10!, a 



Attun, of what Ufe in Speaking, . St-^SS, 91, 

. ; , it. ought to becafyand natural , ?y, 9° 

_.,..— not uniform, • ."9* 

See Hand}, Ejis, Vtict, ., ■ • ■ 
.Addrtfs of an.Oxawr, what kind moft proper, • ■ 9* 
Ambrose** Stjle, ■ • :lf* 

Atuimts, their Excellence, • - ifo 

, their Way of exprefllng the Paflions, 91, 160 

., -, - ; , their Simplicity, ,119,-156, 7, 8. jiS-raaj 

- thewj>efeas, 3°9» i°j " 

.Jatithtfa, fere'd ones childilh, ..,.. , l»# 

. when proper, '^'4- 

jtpofilti unacquainted with the true Gruk, 1 ifw7 

, , their Mannar of Preachigg, , :; . ■ 14*^7 j'! 

___^ their irregular ,Stil< wbe.nea, ■ ... *S7*'< 

Aristophanes* low Humour cenfitr'd, . i8j 

Arist otle's RhEtorick, its Ghwafler, . -..J. ,•» 
j*M ought to beconceal'd, ..... - ■ *3, 99> >*' 
.^—an3 to refemy« Nature... ,"w.. t ..-., Mijtf 



1 N *D E X. 

JrtSt which proper to be cultivated in a wife Govern- 

ment, Page 10, 22 

***** * » a' -CMsafter rrem &u itq>h, ... 2*2* *, 

|t*s tin'* Stile,. t*I* ft" 

hisChara&er, . 1S2, 24* 

his Notions of Eloquence, - i$j. 217, iX« 



■«MM«a 




fr. 1 his periWafoe Art, 218, i9> 20^ 

£#r ought to labour for his Reader's Eafe, *5*? 

ana diftrtft ^d» Jgjuufes ^ccLhua> .. . ,. ,3P5~ 

Qualifications of a good Author, *55* *. 

See Preacher : Hiftorian : Poet. 

* : i &. Vl :, 

J3 A s x i/s Chara&er and Stile, 1 M, 140 

Beautiful in Poetry what really fo, 25** 9« *** 

Btautys of Eloquence, which fbBd, ' So, 81 

«_— ». the falie Kind, 2, 3. 81, 2. 121, a. i*5 

r . See Qrn^rmttM: Witty Cmtcem. • c • 

BauTUs'EloquenceinaLettertbTuiLT, 215 — 22S 

C 

X^/Atethixjmg, generally defe&ive, 174 

'C* s Afc'4 Commerttarys their Skrijplicky. eOmmen^d 
: byCiCERO^ £94 

€ ft ar s o s t o mV ChantA«r and Stfle> - *4y, a+t 

CiC a apV Eloquence, 70,71,2 

- , ■ ■ comp*i*dwtftP£i>ro*T»*tf»\t,- .a}**? 
CUrgymen are to fet a good Example, 5 '' ■'-'' - )r - 42 

■ how to imploy their Time, • •> • -'< 43 
tbmpofing much, neceffiry to anOftttor, • • 104 
iCmneftion, foraetimes to be negle&cd, ' ' ' 1 < I5 
Ctoverfatien, what fort uieful, **> *5 
CdiMBU IfcVO&jpw, its Fault*, • > 270 
Cdrnftum of the antient Phtlofbphy and eloquence, 

CfrPkiA piV RhetQrick, 179, i£o, iH 

D *Ar x 1 a* s Hiftorf, Its Chara^er, fop 

pttency to be regarded in Action, 95 

■ and in Stife, ''-' 229 
ftclaimurs ufelefi m Sdcftfty, f**^a 

Sec Rhetoricians, 
pefiatjfbt* fmaJI, to |>e overlook^ 10* 

pEMOST?- 



I Nfc<E& 

DSMOsTHEi*Bs,Jbisp*rafter, i. . tiu-r* at 

- — fiis firft Pbtlmick quoted, > 221 

K ' if 9ffj»g < ^ wiffi Tu^iy, aod preicrr'di 
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Difif&w,, Sec irifc. 

pjftionary, a new. 91^ bv ,tl>e 1**^ Aqtfe*^ > aoj 
' r , r . t its Ufc an4 Advantays,, , , . n: v -! ftid. 
Dijfourjf, how made fenfible, ^ ,: M , 1 v jj S, 97 

- ought always to be plain, * s ■.,- >\ 25a 

•*. the lerfedion of a Difcottrf^ flI ^ ... igj 
See Preaching : teomfty : Sermons* 
Div'tfion of a Sermon, how,v> be wade, 9 

L not necefiar^ * 14 

y ■ its Inconvemencw, v f, v --- tif 

-■ not us/d bfcthe Anient*.' ,,— ; \ y, . ibid. 

,, . n ■ to wla^ uTeful» .. . ; t j ; : ,o 1* _>.. -.»9 

v .»-t -i • '. . • .»!:i,v l/i; 4 •;> . . •* t :irwA v » 
* ' E. 

t _ 

>. ' " ' « 1 • ' X » - _ 

WjX^««wf, its De^.and^fet »S«r*o n 6*, 14** 

» ■ i j ■ a difficult Arty ^ r . •-.;..- 70 

fT— — — confift an? with 4k Simplicity of the GtfpdL 

■ the falfe Kind jo be reje&ed, % 1, a. 141 
... the true Sort beft learnt from eloquent Ait- 
. thprs, ,•— "• .- '.' '■' '■ ' * -> » "7/ -,'\ :\ *»♦ 
Elocution, what r V ^ ** 
,-r— little 4iodeifto04»^(i^<&'4* r: -94 

See Aelion : Voice* /■ *, : ■ y> »*••■• * 

iEsw'i, its Deiign and Moral, i }• ; 96 

EruhmpAfm of Poet*, . -i; .*•.•■ .'• — ** 

■ true, *»d faift E^ttofafia * M5> 194 

£y#/, of what Uft in A^iPii .• \ « *ooj »*I 

^tffr, the beft Foundation of Serraoay i la© 

■ ■ . j , ■ ■ how to be reprefented, 127, 119* 13* 

<M THERS (Antkm) tbeOiaimeb rf Tndiao% 447 
w ■■>■ — in what tobeimhated,, .. ; f : . ' iM*^ 
y. ■>. their Interpretations of 5oipttlrf , iwhen to 

be followed, »4« 

p '■ - their Charafterj . - *H* if***** 

»■ ■ 1 ■ 1 - not compleat Modris <tf E l o q o rticc > -ti^ 



IlmJ 



SMfikM of Eloquence its Defe&s, Page 12^—230 

1 Sec HiiUr Beauty s.> 

7r#^ language now to beimwov'd, £68"— 2*12 

Trentk Poetry and Verification lcarce improveable, 254 
■ howcrampt, 24*^-252 

J*** of AM Fotions neceffiiry to an Qrator, $9 

the Want of ir too common,' ,f ' • - 60, '1 i* 
how fupply'd, • l ' k . , 62j 11 f i 

See Knowledge, ■ '•;-•' 

J*/^ of modern Tragedy s, j sya/a^gjaSft 

. j » ♦ * * . * . 

Kj[ Efturc of the Antients,. violent,* - 86 

i of Trench Preacher*, ;e*ceffi>e, ' rt - - $7 

cl [ it ought to be natural and various, ■ 9*, 9 

Geekick Architecture compar'd with the Grecian, 126, 7. 

• Ornaments, . 126 
GftmAikrr* neV Fr^mrfc tirie propositi, - , yj£ 
m mt ,i die beft Method for compofing ft, »©5 
Greek Writers, the rnoft anient, to? be urkdke&f'jt'; x & 
tfy*ww)^ Art, now as'<i by ihe f An»etits» J 4% 



". c » » 

• 4 J < 



• #-■-. •« * . • ' • . j . , 



ilM when to be us'd in, Aftion, <87^8q 

Heranguers who, , 60/ », *• *i»j *jt 

m intolerable to 'People of ienfe, 02 

Hearers how to be gain'd, / | ' '98 

« r f their Ignorance generally great, •• 134 

tui ■ their Capacity (hou'd be coitfulted, * 10*, f 3 j 

: ' Set Serrttenp? Irnfrtjfiens : Bifocurje. — — • 
Hl&ofcoT us, a Character 6f "his Hiftory, ^ * 299 
Hifiery (Sacred) ufeful in Sermons, 120, 135 

■ ■ ■ - a Treatife on Hiftory wanted, 288 

■ ■■ , Rules for compofing it, 289—19* 
tttfiorian, the^QualificationS' of a good one, 2!^, 19W 

, t . • ; . , 292,'3V4> J>~ 6 

■ u ii»i aGnatfa&tr of the antientHiftprians,^^ 300. 
Jtftyftty Preaching ceafurM, - " - — 1627-3 
M oi«juii;r<&fL*a&tr, . :i: •.:..' 82, 3. 30*, ?tt 
i < f his Art in describing Things, 129, 260,- 267 
t 1 ■■ f ■ 1 m t theGhara&ers of & Heroes, - ^-—3*2, 1 
^ f t ■ ».Imi Exoelltiiec, '.:;;>.'• j 3»?*~*r*r**3 
§frmilys in tne antient Way, the beft Method of In- 

ftruftian,' »75* *7? 

-. i Uo&iC^ 
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H<** ace his artful moving Defcriptions, Page 205 ? 6 
» ■ ■■ his Chara&er of a good Poem, 269 

■ 1 ■«■■ his Defers, 309, 10 



J 






■ ? 



£ b. £ mi a h'j Lamentation's inimitably tender, 1 51 
Jerom'j Stile, . , ^ iff 

his Advice to Nepotian a}) out Preaching, 19$ 



//i«/ itffBefign and Moral, 3?, 30 

'Jmprejfion on Hearers how beft made, ' 3* 97* ?• *°* 
Jnftrittion, proper for common People, v 139* 14a 

- now to be given, 108, 160, 163, 170, 174. 

r the right Method neglected, 171 

Sec Hearers: preachers: Scripture. . 
Isaiah very lofty and Tublime,' 1 5» 

i*oc rates' Stile, " l ' ■ *'* 12,13.236 

i i , - \ V i . 1 his vain Delicacy and falfrWit, 124, $ 

»i his low Notion* of Eloquence, 12, 23$ 

- . * ' 

< 

* * * — — 

Nowledg, vjh&t fort jieceflary to an Orator, - 54, $9 

' i ■!- chiefly wanting in pubIick_Speakers. 59 

of ahtient Poetry and Eloquence very 



K 



ufeful to the Clergy, . 166 



- *■ _ . — * 



\^JLngu*ge how to be improved, ' 106— no 

L 1 v yV Harangues in his Hiftory not genuine, 297 
I^onginusV Character, 14, 16, it 

■hi 

jyXArks of an eloquent Difcourfe, 63, 4 

Memory how far necedary to an Orator, 1 1 1 

■ ■■ « not to be burden'd with every Word, 109 
-• ■■ ■ beft help't by the natural Order of Things, 119 
Method: Set Order. 

Mind and Body how to be improv'd, ai, 47, t 

Moderns compar'd with the Antients, 303 — 323 

■ \* , ought not to defpife, but imitate them, 305, 6 
'Mo l 1 e r e'j Comedys, Remarks on them, 2S6, 7, % 
'Monotony a common Fault, and fhocking, 91, 95 
Moses* Songs very fublime, 1 % 1 
Movements in Eloquence what, * S3, 4, % 
-*" ■-' " Mov'mg 



Mrwng the Paffions, one chief End of Oratory, p. < j, 4 
Mufick, how us'd by the Antients, 2 *, 0^.230 

Myftical Interpretations of Scripture, whence, . j$x # $ 

us'd frequently by'the Fathers, 192 

and by many Moderns injudirioufly, 19} 

N. ,- 

1\I A H v ti'j Prophecy, lofty and poetical, 1 54 

Natun to be fbDow'd m Defcriptions, x Z9, 2 f *, 9 

NiiMNzjN (Gary's) Sale, 1%% 

Jiiglijpnce, the Appearance of it ufeful, j%, 105 

VjDyffhy its Defign and Mora^, , . r • ■ *H»* 

bnrtr.ought to be difiriterefted, 37, 8, 40 

f , ■ m ** -inflexibly virtuous, 29,40,^239 

■ . " ., , ,. above w ant, 41 

m his other Qualifications, 59, 231, 233, 4 

■ he muft be mov'd htmfelC 99, 107 
Order, without Divisions beft, -4*4 

■ ■■ > , general one to be ftridly pb&rv'd, 1 16, 47, 1 J. 

Ornamtnts of Difcourfe, which, true, 73,4* -fcuXu 2+ 

■ ■ falfe ones, 111,2.12; 

■ fuperfluous ones to be retrench't, 254, 5 
Origin and Inftitution of Things, to be explain'd in ser- 
mons, •-•;•:. .iftfr<*z;*4 

''- '.' "♦ • . p f,; ' ' -* : 

X Amting in Oratory, what, 74 — So, 129 

Panegyrick the Defign and Rules of it, 33, 4 196, 7 
- , < general and exce^ve Jfcaifes to be avoided* 

Parochial Glergj, why fitted to Breach* 1 $3. 4^174 
JVV?**, the.Chara&er of a coinpleat oae, 49, jfi^jty 

S. P a vx did not dtfclaim a|l #«4 <>f gloquftnce* 1*7**- 

. . .•*'!•! j » • • <^ '49 

Perfection inCpropofures,. the Wsa of k qeccflky^oan 

Author, . , ■ < JP* 

Perw'Hs chiming, to be avoided* , j*i, 2 

Ptrfficusty the'firft Thing ,{9 \>t) confider'd in a J>if- 

cousfc, : ai2 

Perfivafion, 



Pe^fwafion^ the chief End of Eloquence, vPagt i8 # 
the proper way of it belt learnt from Scrip* 



ture,,, i6» 

^M^^neeei&rytQ an Orator, 54* 5* 6* 7 

5* axq'j Chara&er, 17 

' , 1 , "* i, his Notions of Eloquence, . 46,55 

P;I,iny the younger, ceftfurV), . .•>.,• $4, 510 

Poet a true one's Charadser, 244 

Pwtfrjjj-kin toEloquencci . . 77 

r— an Imitation of Nature, . •'•■'•'• 25S 

how Us'd by the Antients, aj, 4. 241 

neceilary to compleat an Orator, 78— go 

—7 a Treatife upon it wanted, 242 

■ ■ ' _ its Excellence, . j . 249 
Potitenefs in Language, a falfe kind of it,; - ra* 
Preachers, their Qualifications, 113, 134, 14a, 149, 230, 

■ vain-glorious ones cenfur'd, 159—161* 171; a. 

216,17.229 
»! ■ ■ » oftime* not. iaftruftive. • 96* 7« 1^64 

. ! ■■■ , ■ they ought*? fcra good Example* 1 4*, *19 
— — two good Sorts of Preachers, 194 

SctPtfcr. 
Preaching in the antiebft way of Homily molt ttfcful* 

175, »77 
■ ■> . >> ■ formerly confin'd to Bifliop*, • • - 165, 4 
Preaching by-^heart word for word, do* a right 



mm* 



Way, io»— -no 

See Inftrufthn : Perfwafion : Itifeemfe. 
Preparation for fpeaking in publick, 60—- %,*%t 

t > i tor preaching without Notes, . 103— ro9 

■ » ■ ■ Advantages of this Way of preaching, 107, 

«./.-•< 10*, 114 

>■ . t r e .i preparing every Word, Inconveaicncys of 

it, ' ■ * " 109 ^ 

» ■ not us'd by the JLaticntg, 110 

Prefener of Musi Adceflary to an Orator, 30$, tit 
PronuBtaAtien. See Elocution* 
Pftofp of Religion, which the beft, • ITS 

R. 

i * ' .. ' • . • 

Bj • t .. , * ....;■ 

t Ac x n z's Phcedra, its faults, 170, 273 
w i* the. Tragedy he defign'd according to the 

- anrient Model, commended, 276 

Reading of StrttvOttSr - i* *-; ■ ^'v - tf. ir» 

•. •> Reading 
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4 

* 

Jfewftg of Prayers, 'tf. Page tjl 

MMcafitulation proper, 1 1 8 

Repetitions often uieful in Sermons, toj, 108 

Rhetoricians unprofitable, 30, 31, 5 1 

- * .j* feffilh and mercenary, - 32, 38, 42^ 49 

m ■ antient ones, their Folly, • 45* 6. 49, 56 

Rhemick why mod cultivated by- the Anntmsj 214, 15 

* 1 ii their Oratory at the Bar, 246 
i the modern Rhetoridt of the Bafj ii6 
Mime hinders the Improvement of Poetry, 24 fr 6. 277 
t- tire/bme to the Ear/ 246 
■ . , 'jpojre difficult tlian all the* antient Rules of Poetry, 

"24* 
Ramans (Antient) their Character, 223, 279,-282 

* n ■ ■■ their Eloquence, 224, 5 
RmUs of Rbetorick; too many dry and ufelefs ones, 14, 5) 

S. 



s 



AllustV Hiftory, its Character, $od 

Scripture, »its Eloquence; *3«, f Jo\- ±t%&* 1-59* "»4* 

! . ■ 1 - ftiQu'd tot imitated by Preachers> 158, 161,2. 

— _ a n mexhauftible Source of noble Thoughts, 193 
p... i» rlt excels. alt other Books in Sublimity, Grari- 
;dure>i and natural Reprefentations, 129, 1 50 

r -.-^*« a Character of > its federal Parts, 1 5 1 — 1 56, 142 
*- ■ ? » r dts Qojtne&ion wonderffcl A - 1 59 

<*ck fhou'd be fully explained in a connected. Plan 



**-* 



of Inftru&iofl, ~ T i34» *59» 1 60 * *• *73>4 

! 1 1 . 1 1 ■ -and fhou*d be interpreted literally, 191* 193 
fowttthow composed generally, . . . x 1 1— .1 13, 160, 1 
r~ ." ■ iKey ihpoM not be k>ng^ . ,,.l •• — 175 
». t ■ i : but always adapted to the Hearers, 108 

»r— - r~ frouxiB Men, haw, heard, . ^ .... 43, 44 

See Preaching : Reading. 
Silence fomctimes moft.cxpreflxve; .*. • * - 89 

Simplicity of tlje. Antients,. : '\ :*a,.3« 1.56, 2*6, 260 
of Scripture, greater, ?. 129^.150,155 

r-j of the antieftt ppc*s, - , %S$a7** 

■ of C a s a r's Stile, 294 

— of Terenc e's, q 284, 5 

S o c r at e s his Notions of Rhetorick, and of its Pre- 
. ieflbrs, • /■''.:• j4*-±i7 

Sophocl^, the Defign of hU Tragedy*, . — . 29 

— « — his OEditwsq&9&&*. 274 

Afr pompous and fwelfing, a common ftufc . 12* 



5lifc, it ought to be various*, page 131 
adapted to the Subject . , 

clear 5 lT 

aadconcife.. ^ »•* ' - . >. a ,* 

» s » See Difcourfet Ornaments. " r 

* Sublime, explain'd and cjtemplhyd by Long™ v s, 16 
,—- -^.. Character of the true Sublime, mv .m i> .* ^ 

See Scripture-: Aniienrs. ] / i — 

* " • w « ' • ' - ';■• • .••' •«' • ■ ^ ^..^ 




^ -JL A^uusr Hiftory, Remarks on 1 ft, • , 0D 

w Xijf # of £loquenc&fcow to be formM*, I ! ' , -. * 
'--- • not yet eftablilh'*, ' £ i — ty 

a Preacher's to be fixt before he reads the Fathers! 

1 88 

Taftes of different Nations various. * x* 

GothUk Taffc, ■--'.- ^ "1 

Antient Tafte when corrupted, 1 86, 240 

TEHEKCBVCharaaer, * ^ *£ 

■TiiKiuriTANV Stile rewftulty, • - - - T78, o 
T«/ its firft Rife, 7 ' 7 ** » 

it ihou'd bewellcxplainVt , \ 

notbefore'd* - 

.nor, quaint, ..-,.. r * 

' THucyDiD*s' Hiftjofy, fe Charaaer^ r '" .' ilt 
.3>4^ of the Antient^ cxcfted'aIways.Tfwcir w or fiqr, 

• rrr~ they had no Scenes of Love, • '" n '\ • a ™ 

— french Tragedy why imperfeft, ■.."'" **> 

#*fc*W .their Faults, ^ * , *7o_J 

.^ M jA^Charafter7.: ! J ' ' . 1 ",/ ? ' ' *\£ 
Trmptioh fometimes to be neglected!, ' l . - 1 * \^ 

w. , 



• * - .-...-, , - 



yrrlfdim and Meafiire were joyn'd bjr the Antients, 

Hfc/y C<.««x to be avoided, j, , *%£ . ^ftfev. 
how diftinguiflit from folid Senfe, 7 * A . '. > • ^5>v 

« ■ • • 73- 4. »© '.' /£l«?:.y. 

U- / / -;» 
Nhy of Hirts neceflary in all Compofures, 2**— < ;* '. '^:'^' 
i — - Warning fft divided Sermons/ 114,1$ '-WL'^ 

Vtbtmmt 



V Ehmm$ neceflary in an Orator, 9» f ».*ts 

.— — when unfttffenablc, . 90.91 

.(to-fi^w^diftinafiwn.P^wy. 1 ... i ?*,9 

Viioit'^Chatfter,: ■ '., , i7»— 7.8». »9> J*f»« 
_— — fufpeflediBf Hbtiery,, 37 

_ _ „__ his artful moving Defer! prions, a6o, 165 

... his Imitation of (H o* KR, ]II 

Firflw effential to an Orator, *9 

J*!** to be var?U> : >•• ■ [ M»4.*»'**9 

_— fhou'd be a»eeabie to Naawit, »«, 9 

— — .andadaptEdtothcSub|ea»i;!i: 'i - 9* 

• FT N'T. S. '"'~,~ 
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